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Minute to Strop! 


CLEMAK 


J]. Safety Razor 
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Ovver Plated 


CLEMAK RAZOR 
With Stropping Handle 
and seven Blades. 
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CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR. Co 
09, KINGSWAY. 
LONDON W.C.2 


Moment to Clean / 
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HERE’S a charm 
and a rectfulness 
about Granny’s 
4| kitchen—a cheery 
atmosphere of 
cleanliness and comfort; and 
Granny, in the old chair by 
the fireside, has a hearty 
welcome for everyone. 
Granny has always been proud 































of her home, and Hudson’s Soap 
has always been her faithful 
friend. Hudson’s Soap still 
remains unequalled for all home 
cleaning, for making linen as 





cc fresh as the sea breeze, for 
| : \\ uN aa ii i washing up after meals. 
. IN PACKETS 
EVERY WHERE. 





R S HUDSON LIMITED 
% Liverpoo 


est Bromwich 
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The Gold Medal 


Winner 


During 1905 and 1910 Anzora was awarded two 
gold medals at exhibitions held in London because 
it was proved to be the only preparation on the 
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Owing to its popularity with the public many are 
trying to imitate Anzora by foisting cheap and 
peor quality substitutes of their own manufacture 
on unsuspecting purchasers. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Anzora Cream (for those with slightly greasy scalps) and 
Anzora Viola (for those with dry scalps) are sold by all 
Chemists, Hairaressers, Stores, ete. 


Price 16 & 2/6 (double guantity) per bottle. 


Anzora Perfumery Co., Willesden Lane, Lon v.16 





EACH EGG IN A 
SEPARATE PACKET. 
On Sale Everywhere. 


NO SOAKING FOR HOURS. 
INSTANTLY READY a 


an 
UNEQUALLED FOR TASTY Cheaygst. 





DISHES. 













BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 4) 





GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 





Send 2/- in stamps or P.O. and we will forward 


1 Bottle MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS, 

1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER EXTRACT, and 

1 Bottle MASON’S LEMONINE. > 
Each bottle makes from » 8 ; 


gallons real Summer Be 


= Non-Intoxicating. 
== Adaress— 


= NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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is a true description of your no 
your tenants you soon have news © 
to sneezing, irritation, discharg 
eject the first intruders before the 
“Nostroline” Nasal Specific inside 
yourself of Nasal Catarrh, Head Cold, 
worse things that follow—notab tl 
citarrhal symptom use this famous sp 

In case of delay send P.0. 1/5, or 3/3, to 


HAROLD £ MATTHEWS & CO. 496 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


eit are nptoms of Catarrh. If you are wise you will 
yer ysekeePing and have a family. Smear a little 
18) 5 


¢ ; 2 ( e j 

yt \g and sniff some up. There and then ric 
<< nos! way Fever and avoid the lurking dangers of 
yent® qsumption and Spotted Fever. At the slightest 
Go, disease away. 1/3 and 3/=, most Chemists. 
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HOUSE TO LET—RENT FREE 





- nage Berms In the air. Although you cannot see 
see ai. Their infection of your nostrils gives rise 
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A few drops of 
O-Cedar Polish on a 
damp cloth will pro- 
duce a splendid ~~ 

on a 
polished 
surfaces 
with the 
greatest of 
ease, and it is so 
economical, 


edar 


Polish 


THE FINEST POLISH IN THE WORLD 


Every modern home should be equipped with an 
O-Cedar Polish Mop, 
and thus keep all 
polished surfaces bright 
with the utmost ease. 


CLEANS AS 
IT POLISHES 


O-Cedar Polish Mops 
are now used by the 
million and have be- 
come an essential part 
of every well-ordered 
home. 


SAVES TIME- 
WORK - MONEY 


Obtainable of all Stores, 
Hardwaremen, etc. 











Manufacturers : 
THE CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL CO. 

41/5 
Old Street, 
London, 


E.C.1. 





dar Mop 


BRITISH MADE. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 








WHAT DOES 1000 
YOUR i ! _ 
EARN on 
is 500 

r you. & A YEAR 
i" 400 





et YOU EVER PROPERLY 
REALISED THE FACT THAT 
IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 
FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 500,000 men and women-havea 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises. It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-m aking 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or ietter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Medbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 15 

Toronto Street. 
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THE FoLty oF BEING GREY-HAIRED 





Special Announcement to all Grey-Haired Men and Women. 





FREE DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000,000 “ASTOL” TRIAL OUTFITS. 


HE Threefold “Astol” Gift is yours modern days may alinost be said to carry a stigma. 


to-day merely for the asking. It is a \t any rate, it is often a bar to social, professional 
valuable “ Back-to-Youth” present for und commercial success. 
all who are Grey-Haired already or just 
. ° : ” f sé ” 
beginning to go Grey. It makes you look | THE COMPLETE “‘ASTOL” OUTFIT. 





years younger, and enhances your prospects 


You should cut out and post . 1 . 
f ee ) \ F post the coupon below, 
of success in all walks of life. 


to-day, to secure one of the gift par els, 


gil com 
Although a comparatively new discovery, *‘ Astol” | prising : 
is already }nown to and daily used by thousands 1. A free bottle of “Astol,” the unique scien- 
of Grey-Haired men and 4, ” ‘ai , i 
women. Its immediate Astol Makes 2 pre yp mrineg Aegon 
2S orces the natu 











success is due lo Various 

causes. All the 

wH«t “astot”is AND = ;Diifference. 
WHAT IT DOES. 


1. ** Astol”’ is the dis 
covery of the well-known 
London hair specialist 
who introduced the now 
world-famed ‘* Harlene 
Hair-Drill.”’ 

2. It is neither a dye 
nor a stain, both of which 
are rightly held in abhor 
rence by every man and 
woman of refined and 
sensitive temperament. 
lbyes and stains are messy 
and ineffective, and their 
use is easily detected, 

3. It is physiological 
in its action, and doves 


colouring cells of the 
hair to new, healthy 
activity. 





2. A Packet of Cremex” 
Shampoo Powder, the 
wonderful Hair-and- 
Scalp Cleanser, which 
prepares the hair for the 
use of “‘ Astol ” 


3. A copy of an inter- 
esting book “Good News 
for the Grey-Haired,” 
which clearly explains 
how to use your free test 
supply of “ Astol.” 


Alter v« have ones 
seen for yourself — the 
effect of * Astol,” yo 


ay) } 
\HAIR COLOURE 
RESTORER 














not merely paint the n in further suy 
hair-shaft. It hasa power lie 3 und 5 

ful action on enfeebled bottle; (remex, 
and atrophied colouring No one need hesitate about using ** Astol”’ It dors 43, RA, per box of sevel 
cells, and restores their not colour the hair, it makes the haw wegen sh mI ; ingle packet 
youthful vigour and prac hg ssa ggad rho egy * = ay 2d.), from all Chemists 
healthy functional activity. ™~e? ee et and Stores, or direct frot 

4 ~ Astol” is itself an ee ip Edwards’ Harlene, Ltd 
absolutely clear liquid, supplied in dainty bottles 20, 22, 24 and 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, 
It does not give temporarily a false colour to the W.C. 4. 
hair, b ings back its lo SD Seteten 
hair, but brings back its natural colour and Justre. “ASTOL” GIFT COUPON 

HOW GREY HAIR HANDICAPS. seine 2 achayye rare nat 
ECWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 

‘These are very real and potent reasons for the 20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1t 
triumph of ** Astol” over old-fashioned and ‘‘messv”” | Dear Sirs,--Plea send me a Free Tria Supply 
stains, dyes, and tints, and must at once make a of *Astol’” and packet of ** Cremex” Shampoo 
strong appeal to every intelligent man and woman, | ne vder, with full instructions. I rer ie Sonera 

No man or woman can see their hair going grey | for postage and packing to my addr 
without a pang. The appearance of grey hair too 
often sounds the death knell of many hopes, aspira NOTE TO READER. 
lions, and ambitions. Whether it arise from shock, Write your /ud/ name and addre | 
sickness, fright, anxiety, or the natural passing of nee be x ai 1 Mar ban, oa _ A - . 
years, it is a cause for regret, and in these strenu. us —* 
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r “ 
(nal The Short Story Course at the (na) 
‘ 
London Correspondence College 
"Testi Course has been prepared by Mr. Max Pemberton—who has had the valuable 
collaboration of some of the leading authors of the day. It is a Course intended to 
help the many inexperienced men and women who are seeking at this time not only 

to write short stories but also to sell them 

The story-teller undoubtedly is born and not made. But a great deal can be done to 
help thé student who has the necessary flair, and this the College seeks to do. Its lessons 
are given by correspondence, and every student has the advantage of the advice and 
teaching of an expert examiner, 

To this Course, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Professor of English Literature at Cambridge), 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mr. W. Pett Ridge, Mr. Newman Flower (the Editor-in-Chief of Messrs. 
Cassell's), Mr. Charles Garvice, and Mr. W. B. Maxwell have contributed; while Mr. 
Pemberton himself includes several papers. The instruction is kage and set out in the 
simplest manner. Much of it will save the student years of labour. It embodies the ex- 
perience of men who have themselves succeeded. It is, in essence, the outcome of success, 

There never has been so great a demand for good short stories as at the present 
moment. Many are unable to avail themselves of the opportunity simply from lack of 
experience. They are unable to make the best use of their ideas. In brief, they need just 
that measure of instruction which the College now supplies. 


Special Courses also pr ted in J alism, lerse-writing, etc. Full particulars post free from the Secretary. 


a The London Correspondence College (nal 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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of your cakes— 
if you use 


Easily! Quickly! Cheaply! 

Contains all the necessary 
sweetening, flavouring and 
raising properties. 

You can make many different 
kinds of cakes by following the 
Recipes and full diree- 
tions given in each packet, and they all [ re 
have the same virtues of Del.ciousness, M.P. 
Lightness and Digestibility. ager 

The purity and high quality of the in- | equally good | 
gredients makes every ‘Cake Royal’ cake not | Cake-maker 


only a delightful dainty buta valuable food. Put fs, P| 








Ask your Grocer for th:se 
perfect cake makers. 


| 
| 
AULAH Ltd., BOSTON, ENG. ! 






| per packet, 
Try it. 
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Guard Babys Health 





HE healthy adult has developed 

powers of resisting disease germs 
in his food—Baby has not! Milk 
which the parents might take safely 
may be dangerous for Baby, especially 
in summer. If he cannot have 
mother's milk, fresh and pure, be sure 
his “bottle” food is germ-free and 
safe. The dangers always present in 
cow's milk—which usually, and par- 
ticularly in hot weather, 
with harmful bacteria—can easily be 


avoided by giving Baby 


milenbur,,- 
Pads’® 


The best alternative to human milk. 
MILK FOOD'Not + «+ -~ 
MILK FOOD No.2 - 
MALTED FOOD No.3 + -~ 


swarms 


From birth to 3 months 
From 3 to 6 months 
From 6 months upwards 


Obtainable of all Chemists 


y ss ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., London. 














THE DRINK QUESTION 


is solved by taking 


STIMULATING 
ONIHSAYWAAYA 








~ 
PURE ENCLISH BREWED ALE AND STOUT 

made from the finest Kentish Hops and Ma!t t g all the tonic 

properties ot Alcoholic Beer without the undesiral r efiects. 

A special analytical commission report: K Aleh C 

is it but is on the contrary a palatable bev 

distinct tor and invigorating propertie 





























Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies— Medium for Gents 
fatterns and te ” i z ”. 
S. A. NEWALL & SON (Dept. I.V.), Stornoway, Scotland. 
State shade desired and if for Gent.’s or La *s' Wear 
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per tin perone sing 


Kieenoff 





“Mlleencft” 


Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it 





per tin 


Ten 
Kleenofe 


Manufactured by the Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 















TOBACCO HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 

I offer a genuine guaranteed Remedy for 
tobacco or snuff habit. t is mild, pleasant, 
Strengthening. lor either sex. Overcome 
that peculiar nervousness and craving 
for cigarettes, cigars, pipes, chewing 
tobacco, or snuff. It is unsafe and tor- 
turing to attempt to rid yoursel! of tobac 





or snuff habit by suddenly stopping by will 
power ; don't do it. ‘The correct method is tu 
eliminate the nicotine poison from tx 
system, strengthen the weakened, irritated 
membranes and nerves, and genuinely overcome the craving. You 
ae tobacco and enjoy yourself a thousand times better, 
while feeling always in robust health. My book tells 
about the wonderful three days’ method. Legions of STOP 
testimonials, Inexpensive,reliable. Book on Tobacco RUINING 
and Snuff Habit, testimonials and all circulars, sent in we 


plain wrappers on receipt of 3d. in stamps. Write to-day. 


EDW. J, WOODS, Ltd., 10 Norfolk St. (485 T.A M.), London, W.C.2. 














the Guarantee of 


wer CIO BRITISH 


CHEMISTS 


and represents 
THE HIGHEST TALENT 


Wherever il is The World of Chemistry 
found upon 

medicines drugs. or 
Chemical preparations 
it Carries assurance 


of SAFETY ano SATISFACTION 
UNITED [CHEMISTS|ASSOCIATION |LIMITED 
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HERE'S HEALTH For YOU 


A HOME CURE BY NATURE’S REMEDY 


Don't waste your time trying to cure a chronic ailment by doping your 
system with stimulants and poisons. Such complaints as lack of vigour, 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, sciatica, and stomach, liver, kidney, and 
bladder troubles are due to a weakened condition of the nerves and vital 
organs. Your body needs new strength and vitality, and this is what you 
must have before you can get it. Taking drugs into the stomach won't help 
you. You know that if you've tried them. They really leave you in a 
worse state than ever. 

Electricity, properly applied, will restore the strength and activity of every 
weak and sluggish organ of your body. Apply the “Ajax” Battery for one 
hour daily. - It is the only successful body appliance made, and the only one 
that infuses the current into the system in the right volume to effect a cure. 
Under its powerful influence your pains and aches vanish like mist before the 
morning sun. The blood courses through your veins with renewed vigour. 
The glow of health returns to your cheeks, and you feel the thrill of new life 
that comes with increased vitality and nerve power. 

The ‘‘Ajax” Body Battery is easy to use. There is no charging to do, no 
bother of any kind. Just putit onand liedown. The current is then absorbed 
in its entirety. The sensation is pleasant, exhilarating. Everyone who uses 
the ‘‘Ajax” Battery recommends it, because it is an honest remedy and does 


grand work, FREE TO YOU 


Our 80-page book about electric treatment is written in plain ianguage, and nicely 
illustrated. It contains many facts you should know about the cause and cure of disease. 
It is FREE to both men and women. Don't wait @ minute—send now. 








Auvax Lo 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 52), 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 


TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITERS. 


THE TYPEWRITER SPECIALISTS. 

ALL MAKES ON HIRE, HIRE PURCHASE, BOUGHT, 
SOLD, REPAIRED, AND EXCHANGED. 
TYPEWRITER and OFFICE SUPPLIES at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Write Dept. 48, 

TAYLORS, Ltd.. 74 Chancery Lane, Holborn, London, W.C 2. 


Est. 1884. Phone 4811—Four lines. 


KITCHEN TOWELS. WHICH 4 weetcHen HeAoAcue 
Red Checked Bordered Towels, Size 21 by 


will you pp MACKENZIE’S 
26, hemmed. Only 6/9 per dozen, or three | 
dozen for 20/-. To-day’s value, 9/6 per doz. have ? ? SMELLING BOTTLE. 


































> ¢ > | Cures Catarrh, Cold in the poe Hay Fever, Headache, 
Write for Free Bargain List. | Dizziness, Faintn: mess. Of all nists md saves, price 2/-, 

m or post f © 23 in the United Ki m 
HUTTON S, 185 Larne, Ireland. Dr. Mackenzie's ‘Laboratories, Castle Street, Reading. 








| 


= i ady writes :- Mc st comfe rtable, 


DO YOU LACK SELF-CONFIDENCE ? 
Ifso, you will be left well behind in the great struggle for é —SMi 9 
Success No matter what your sphere of work may be— l itar 
Domestic Service. Business, or Professional Life—you td 






must have confidence in your own abilities, or be doomed 
tolife-long failure, My simple, private and convenient home SOLES AND HEELS your 
method will give you all the Self-Command you need in your | Boots! 
journey through life. Moreover, it will free you from any $ $ 
ervous Ills, such as Blushing, Shyness, Timidity, make one . eed of boot 
Twitchings, Worry, Depression, &c., which may afflict | last the time of three. 
you. My successful home course is fully described in an | OF ALL BOOTMAKERS. 
Interesting booklet, which will be sent free if you write Men's St (Ge wal Wes «/6 per set, 
it onee, mentioning Ze Quiver, Address—E. 8 DEAN,  Vicht (ice ¥ =e —— 


» Light (City Wear) oe 4/6 
) Ladies’ (General Wear) .. oe 3f- #9 


vii 


, 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 
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Brooks’ A e is a new scientific 
very with air cushions that 

d<aws the t shen p arts together. aud binds 

, thema It ab 





wement of the by 








on orms to every me ly 
withor ut ch — or hurting. We make it 
sure, and send it to you on a 
Strict guara sees t ort ey 
sefunded, and rice ow 
that anybody, t an buy it. Remember, we make 
it to your order—send it to you—you wear it—and if it doesn't 
satisfy you i aged % Deck to . and we will refund your 
money That is the way we d sit s—always abs solutely on the 
square—and we have sold to the s of people this way for the 
past ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, no harness, no lies, no 
takes, We just give you a straight business deal at areasonable price, 
Write atonce 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., fea 
(635K) 80 Chancery’ Lane, London, W.C. 2. —— 
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THE 
PERFECT NEST FOR BABY 
Light- Cosy—Hygienic~ Portable, 
No hard ¢s gitts to mar bab 
conifort. I No parts to rust, 
Pr t Olbs.'. 
y Canopy Support, 
4 » eh, t sre 
No.0. Plain Wood... .. 369 
No.l. Staine Aah lished 289 
No.2. White Enamel 319 
fs Ss e y appre 
The Tr \ ry’ , 
Cot le ta 
So - 26:9 
Our fectal , nra 1B 
Treasure Got ) Cee» Ee Ltd. 
D M A : 
124 Victoria at. ‘London. 8.W.1 
| (Next Victoria Palace 














HAIR 
TINT 


Known as “ SEECEROL.” 
GREY OR FADED HAIR 













grey r faded hair any natural 
red—brown, darx-brow1 
light ie or black. t is pe 
manent a washable, has n 
id d *t burn tH: hair 
1 by over pe tae arters of 
people Medical certiti 
yMpantes eac h bottle. 
2 ue weed Bottle. 
Ds nd H 
rd frot 











HEIGHT INCREASED 


} 

| ; A E 
} “ >LETE No 2 8. 
| 15/- COMPLETE | LTA NC 

| 

a 





COURSE. i “so DIETING. 
The Melvin Strong System NEVER FAILS. 


i ro art culars d Testimonials—Sta 
etu 














vu 


a of post 
24 Southwark St., 





London. 












MELVIN STRONG, Ltd. (Dept 








should be tn every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold in 
a Few Hours. 1/3, or by post 1/6, from all Chemists, orj. M. 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh. 



















Gait 


Direct from URIGINS —_ 


SEND shes toner Soe wae a 


of usefu 
alLions 
IMPERIAL HEM. and CASEMENT A a ai 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY etc. 
ustwe 


tr ind Dep 
W ft 


THAT 


nd hte 


rt 
rHE VE WEAL- 


Charming Desiqna. Send to-day 
8. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham 


TOILET ROLLS 








Full size, best quality thin, perforated, 
1s. Postage: 1, 4d.; 2 or 3, 6d 4 to 
8, gd.; 9 to 12, 1s.; 36, carriage paid, 


LYNWOODS, Ltd., 57 Wardrobe Chambers, 
————— Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. —~ 
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Co 0 

{ise Sp ined ie ' i : \ 
KEEPING, TYPE bwnltine OFF ROUTINE, COM 
MER be ORKESPON DENCH and LSVERANTO (Th 
Inter yr rere eth tnd 


DUTTON’ S BUSINESS COLLEGE ‘Desk 42), SKEGNESS. 


London Branch: @ & & 








Great 














Are you satisfied with your 


PIANO PLAYING? 


No Drudgery. No Fatigue. Failure Impossible. 
THE WRICHT-HICCINS SYSTEM OF 
PIANO LESSONS BY -poennneneeante 


\ Raive 





er} ntaryor Moderate 
R. WRIGHT-HIGGINS, F.R.C.0.,L. us. 7. c. L., 
ak House, Parkhurst R ad, LONDON, 











|THREE STAMPS © 
: Se 


tor Ladies’, Gir ( 


REAL FRENCH CONVENT HAND-MADE 


eeuse lower than mac chine ie garments. 
Paris models, ¢ ‘ 


} t 9 e thast thre nS 
‘ ‘ 4 t 





Knickers frem . 
Cam soles trom 41) 


! ry ’ irinent 
besutiiul Nightdres-es from 1211! 
Boudoir Cape, 311 


511 


D Sua 





LONDON 
EDINBU: GH 


24 New Bond Street, W.1 
32 Princes Street 
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HE palate simply yearns for gooseberries, 
and the young fruit is more tempting 
; now than later. 


lf your mouth is watering tor gooseberries 

ask to have them stewed and served with 
| FREEMANS CUSTARD. There is nothing 
more delicious than these seasonable dishes at 
this time of the year. 


FREEMANS CUSTARD is _ the | nearest 


approach to Devonshire Cream, and softens the 
sharpness of the fruit to a nicety. 


[MADE IN | 


where Pure Foods tf S 
L — | RE MAN 
THE WATFORD MFG. 

c 


m Leo 


Chairman—G HAVINDEN, 
Lsormaoliers (Boy se -¢ a) 
Chocolates, Vi Cocoa), 
» emans 4] 

Pr ucts, 
Py LECI ND, 
x. . . ie 
F 124 
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[FLUXITE 








SOLDERING — 
=. 








ee 
, a 
Don’t “get another one”’ 


when any of your always 
wanted pieces of metal- 
ware “springsa leak.” Get 
-§ FLUXITE and mend up 
( the one you've got used to. 

You don’t even need to hire 
a man to do it for you. 
FLUXITE simplifies sol- 
dering so that any handy 
~“@ man or woman can easily 
and quickly do all kinds of 


7 

‘Hl little repairs at home—it’s 
«wim just as easy as that, if you 
VHB use FLUXITE. Mechanics 

= will have FLUXITE, it 


SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING |_|" 




















At a touch of Movol, 














Of all Ironmongers, 
8d., 1/4 and 2/8. 


in tins, 














i] Get a Tin TO-DAY. [ —n 














FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington Street, Bermondsey, Eng. 


Ink Stains vanish 
before your eyes. 


| And so easily too! 
magic power over linen stains, the secret is in 


There's no difficulty in this 


the tube. Just smear a /ittle Movol over the 
| stain; wait until it dries; and, Behold! the 
stain has vanished . . . . completely gone. 
A thimbleful of Movol in 
the rinsing water will 
remove the yellow tinge 
from white clothes, 
From Chemists, 
Grocers, etc. in 1/- 
and 6d. tubes, or, if 


you can’t obtain it, 


STAIN REMOVER 


Removes Ironmould, Rust, 
send 1/2 for large Fruit and Ink Stains from 
tube to Clothing, marble, etc. 

W. EDGE & SONS, LTD., BOLTON, LANCS. 


Follow carefully the directions given with each tabe. @ 
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KEENE’S 1d, packet of CREAMY CUSTARD ® 
is delicious with 

KEENE’S CRYSTAL JELLIES. | 

2 





Also ask for KEENE’S FARM EGGS Dried. 
KEENE’S, Food Specialists, LEICESTER. 
I1BOC Insc 


WEAK NERVES 


Health and happiness are impossible where nerve weakness exists. My 
REE Bodk fintensely interesting) shows how imesttude, de 





——, 





ac 








ssion, nerve, stomach, or heart weakness, 
| a pg p cies may be 
ysitively cured, under wuarantee. My treaiment s eeds wien all else ha 
| jaled. BE EFFICIENT! St op falling, and become the ess y 
were meant to be I-nclose 3 stamps, meution ailment pathetic and 
expert reply by return. ‘DO IT NOW, 


. ° a, 
THOMAS INCH, Dept. Q., 74 Clarendon at 


PUTNEY, LONDON, 8S.W.15 
= 


ANDAHAR’ 


PENCIL. 











A British 
Triumph 


—" 
4 


a OF ALL STATIONERS. CEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON. | 


MA LERRI TVG 


Finlay's Patents, adjustable any size 
SKIRTS trom 21/- GOWNS fro: 
CORSETS, 21/- 
mt F 
FREE. WONDERTUL BABY BOOK. 
FINLAY’S, 90 Houldsworth Street 
(Top Oldham Street), MANCHESTER. 
rd y 47 Du y be 


« Stree! | fa 
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"|| Why Doctors Recommend 


HEALTHY | CURATIVE 
WOMEN | ELECTRICITY 


, | | for NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, and 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


HAT you are not asked to make any risky experiment in 
undergoing treatment by electricity is proved both by the 
wonderful success of the Pu vermacher Electrological Treat- 
ment in a great number and variety of ailments, and by the tact 
that these successes have completely won over medical men in its 
favour This conversion is the more remarkable because there is 
no more conservative body of men. 


RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS. 
Thousands of medical men now recommend and advise the 


Pu'vermacher Electrological ‘Treatment in all obstinate and chronic 
functional ailments—especially in neurasthenia and nervous dis- 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the ‘* Natural Ease’ 
Corset is the most Caste of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. | T 


THE The Natural 
acca Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2. 


8/11 pair 












eeegnesangrcenbremigceniainanine 








Shad 










F : 
Suspenders. f , . venient. 






il 

orders—because : i 

Postage abroad extra. (1) Its success in thousands of cases incurable by other methods i 
F has proved ils efficacy. i 

- (2) It makes electrical treatment at i 

~ > home and without medical or z 

Complete with 5 nursing supervision F 
Special Detachable safe, cheap, and cons : 
i 

{ 


7 
ee 
Say Stocked in 

s all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest auality, 4 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 


pofpanteietetse meres orisnerecin-mererereacinesmrien tine neetintieneneme nies apieieestion 














(3) It is the most 
perfect way 


It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to Lanner : 
expand freely when breathing. Se {i 
It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. pn 3 yan i} 
It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which ocho pe { 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at . me 4 oO 
—_ tee and bottom with non-rusting Hooks Pe tliness cure 
an yes. of | oe 
It can be easily washed at home, having (4) It is superior a) ii] 
. to all medi- ts ify 
ee eee cation; drugs containing no vital power in themselves, i 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In. 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


while electricity possesses power in itself transferable to i a] 
the human system. 5 : i 
(5) It vives no shock to the system, and is followed by no violent 
reaction. : 
(6) It is Nature's own stimulant for every weak and enfeebled 
organ and every flagging function, 


REVITALISES DEPLETED NERVE CENTRES. 








These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘‘ Natural Ease” 
Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the 

y, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash. Make 
your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 














The greatest neur logists, including Erb, Beard, Loeb, and hundreds of 
the foremost medical thinkers, now agree that electrical treatment, skilfully 
ind scientifically directed, will revitalise depleted nerve centres (as in 
neurasthenia, debility and nervous dyspepsia), restore so nd digestion, 
mvigorate the circulation and increase the daily and neces ary elimination of 
the waste products that, if unelimin ited, are the greatest source of ail diseases, 


OVERWHELMING MEDICAL EVIDENCE; 





In a most interesting littl: book entit'ed “ A Guide to Health and Strength,” 
which every sufferer from neuras' henia, indige-tion, liver or kidney troubles, 
rheumatism and gout, anamia, heart weakness, insomnia, nd indeed any 
nervous or functional disorder should get and read, not the least interesting 
teature is the convincing and ov. rwhelming mass of medical ind scient fic 
evidence supporting the methods emp'oyed in the Pulvermacher Electrological 
rreatment. 

Simply send a post card requesting a free copy to the Supers 
intendent, Pulvermacher Electrolegical Institute, 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E. 0.4. 

We invite you, if you possibly can, to call, and 
without any obligati i the Pulvermacher 

Appliances, and enjoy a special consultation with the 
| Head Superintendent, between the hours of 9.30 and 5. 


} 
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| RELIABLE SECONDHAND FURNITURE 


| EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS 


The opportunity for acquiring really high-grade Secondhand Furniture 
at tempting prices does not often present itself. For this reason you 
should take advantage of the present offer of Jelks & Sons to call and 
inspect their exceptionally fine stock in all the classic styles. Furniture 
made to last and to give lasting satisfaction, and offered at prices it 
may not be possible to repeat. 

If you reside in the country and cannot conveniently make a visit 
of inspection, we shall be pleas.d to send you our monthly bargain list. 


£50,000 WORTH 
TO SELECT FROM 





























Well made Oak Dresser } 
(Jacobean styie) £7 15s, 


1 


The entire stock is displayed for leisure'y 
inspection in the vast showrooms, whic! 





ug { cover an area of over 250,000 square fee 
3 ~ hee oaae ( oy ~ar Wy ashstand Wel Terms: Cash or instalments to suit 
MAGS ANG In goo? condsion. |: 1 1 Is. individual requirements. 


jimited number only. Price 


W. JELKS & SONS, 263-275 Holloway Rd., London, N.7. 


Prompt and careful attention to all country orders. 





| (Tram, bus, or Piccadilly Tube to the door 














POWDER 
m CLEANS& POLISHES 


ety FROM ATTIC 


re ELL AR 


>» Cutlery Glass 
Mans Pots Brass 
Tubs 

Enamel Paint 
Kettles Firelrons 
Wood Marble 
Ohicloth Linoleum 


Good Bye Dirty Hands! 


No matter what mess of Oil and Grease you get on your hands hall-a-minute's 
use of “Glitto” will entirely cleanse them. 
Simply dip them in warm water pour a little “Glitto” into the palms and rub 


All the Oil and Grease will AT ONCE DISAPPEAR 











well together, then rinse in clean water 
leaving the. hands clean and soft 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED BY THE MAKERS. 
Readily procured from any Grocer, Oilman or Chandler. 
Trial packets will be sent free to Engineering Works, Machine Shops and Garages,-on application (o 


JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS, Ltp., WARRINGTON. 
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ties’ shirtsand sumoner /1Ocks 
au 


bs, et 


in. 

Nal sVOCRS ¢ Stripes, CHE 
3/1) 

ek. 
aj 
in. 3 

in, 4/6 
for men, 


ZZ 


Ve 


40 in. 
DURO CAMBRIC... 3:3 
39/40 in. 


Vi 


Vdd 


40 in. 
* $2 


Yy 
weighs and st 


colour fades ~™ 





Co., LTD 


for tailor-made sutts 


DURO NURSE ... 
DURO SHIRTINCS 


rs 


) FABRICS 


if 


DURO ZEPHYR ... 
DURO CINCHAM.. 

Jor nurses dresses, overalis, 
DURO PIQUE ... 

DURO SUITING 


Ser la 


J 





STER 





’ 


the 
and 





uldings 


LEDWARD @& 
MANCHE 








DYED & MANUFACTURED BY 


BURGESS. 


Manchester 


in Fabric and 
in Colour, 
cloths are the 


’ 


ATTERNS covrecccececeesees 


> 


1 
cadilty 


fast 


UND 





“*Sarment replaced 


So 


: Offices, Room, 33, Waterloo b 


FADELESS | 


most charming and econo- 
mical of washing wear, 

are sold with the guarantee: 
Garment replaced if colour fades 


“DURO” 
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SWAN 


KGUN | PEN 





“SWAN” fountpen gives 
quite a distinct delight 

in writing. It cannot be ade- 
quately described—it should be 
experienced. It cannot be ex- 
perienced with any other pen. 


Choose a ‘‘ SWAN”’ 
that suits you and en- 
joy all your writing. 





SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


At pre-war prices from 10/6. 
illustrated Catalogue post free. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 

79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Toronto 
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Lengthen the life of your Dress by wearing Y 


UY 


“HERCULES” _ 
OVERALLS. ~* 


Their cost is trivial when compared with the pro- 7 
tection they afford your dress, They are made of 7 
Joshua Hoyle & Sons’ **Hercules,’ ’ the tested Z 
extremely serviceable: the colours 
will stand any amount of washing. 
OUR GUARANTEE. 
is guaranteed by the 4 
makers. If it is un- HY 4 
satisfactory in wash DET Et! “ 
or wear, your Draper 4 





cloth which not only defies wear, but is 
absolutely colour- fast. ‘* Hercules ”’ 
Overalls are stylish, comfortable and oa 
Every **Hercules’’ gar-  / 
ment bears the ‘‘Mother /{j # 
and Child "’ ticket and 
ike 
will replace it with another, >, Me aay 
free of charge. i \ i 
——<_— ‘ 
It you prefer to make your EAS 
own garments you may purchase fs \ : 
**Hercules’’ by the yard; | / 
there are many beautiful designs . 
and colourings. 


If your Draper does not stock | 
Hercules 


ee ** Cloth ae Over- IA 
alls, please write to us for Lt | noe” 
patterns, etc. “i == 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., UY 
Spianers and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 


(Wholesale and Shipping only sur plied.) 
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<reamols Day 


MEANS. 


aoe Ae 
} 


ae Mls Sy] 


The day 
the children 
like—a lovely 
pudding and 
plenty of it. 





They can have MORE when there's 


Guanes 


THE QUEEN OF CUSTARDS 


as, for instance, a 7d. packet contains about 
three times the quantity of other high-grade 
custard powders. 

Creamola is a custard of pre-war quality, 
making delicious sweets and desserts with the 
richness and sustaining properties of new-laid eggs 


MTTTPULLLL LEELA 


Sold e:erywhere in lid., 34d., 7d., and 12 packets. 
Large atr-tight tins, 1/4; or 1-lb. pucket 1/6 post free 
from the mukers, 





Creamola Re wre Boon Free. 
Send Post Card for one. 








D. K. PORTER & CoO., Glasgow. 
MM 
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HIS bonnie wee thing is a FRY’S 
COCOA girl. Her cheeks are 
rosy—she’s plump and strong—a 
sunny, healthy, romping little maid 
because she gets FRY’S regularly. A 
most untiring little person —but 
FRY’S gives back all her spent 
energy—and MORE to grow on. 


Have you any little “pale faces” at 


home? Build them up with FRY’S. 




















FRY’'S 
PURE 
BREAKFAST 


COCcoA 


wANUFACTURED @) 


J.S.FRY & SONS. 





BRISTOL & LONDON, 
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~ 4 
THE IDEAL DIGESTIVE TONIC 


Any medicine, as a first essential to the title of 
*ideal,’’ must have been tried out under every 
varving known condition of the ailment it is 
) specially designed to treat. It is safe to say that 
ie during the fifty years Mother Seigel’s Syrup has 
been before the Public, it has been tested not once 
but in numberless cases in every variety of digestive 
trouble with marked success. With Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup this is proved by its present-day popularity 
through the voluntary testimony we receive of its 
efficacy in restoring sufferers to normal health. 


MOTHER 


_SEIGELS SYRUP 





este 











VA The medicinal extracts—of which there are more than ten varieties—in Mother Seigel’s Syrup act 

Ys as a tonic to the organs of digestion, stomach, liver, and bowels, strengthening and stimulating 

see them so that they again become capable of performing their vital functions eas'ly and efficiently. 

4 ~ - - . 

oe If you need a tonic, as most of us do at this season of the year, give Mother Seigel’s Syrup 

+4 a trial after your next meal, but be sure you obtain the genuine, Test it yourself to day 

4, 

ij FOR 

ye ye 
4 INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, BILIOUSNESS 2 
% ’ ’ 4 
UY, a 
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See what I Save 
on my Boot Bills 


N' IW sthat I have Wood-Milne 
4 Rubber Heels and Soles fitted 
$22 to my footwear, I find that boots and 
shoes last longer than before, and 
retain their smart appearance, too 


cee = So I buy tar fewer new ones. 


1 save on repair bills as well—for Wood-Milne Rubber Heels and 
Soles wear sc much better than leather. They do away with those 
constant ‘‘heeling and soleing"’ items 


’ WOOD-MILNE 
Rabber Heels & Soles 4 





j ) Made i ill sizes, shapes, yualit uit all kinds = 
3 ' otwear Stocl i t a tix d by oT bootmakers, 
iq he ann b y eo ,” — 
t Look vor the name “ Wood-Milne. G 
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| WAS BALD 


I was born in 1852, and just as my photograph 
shows, I now have a full growth of hair. Yet, thirty 
years ago,,I found scurf upon my scalp, and my hair 
began to fall away, until after a while I was classed 
as a “ bald head.” “ 

Call it vanity if you will, it was displeasing to 
me to remain bald. Furthermore, I believe it is our 
birthright to have plenty of hair upon our heads, 


Seeking a Hair Growth. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state that in the 
hope of growing new hair I had experimented with 
one thing and another—the usual array of lotions, 
pomades, shampoos, etc.— without getting any 
benefit, At that age I looked older than I do - 
now. Later, when I became a trader in the Indian (From a recent photograph) 


Territory of U.S.A., some of the Cherokees jocosely called me “the white brother 
without a scalp-lock.” 


American Indians Never Bald. 

I never saw a bald Cherokee Indian. Both braves and squaws almost invariably 
use tobacco, eat irregularly, frequently wear tight bands round their heads, and do 
other things which are commonly ascribed as causes 
of baldness. Yet they all possess beautiful hair. 
What, then, is their secret? Being on the spot— 
most of the time at Tahlequah—and upon very 
friendly terms, it was easy for me to gain information 
from the usually taciturn Cherokees. I learned 
exactly how American Indians grow long, luxuriant 
hair, avoiding baldness and eliminating scurf or 
dandruff. 

My Hair Grew Again. 

Then I applied the secrets to myself, and my hair 
began to grow. There was no messing or trouble 
about it. The new hairs emanated from my scalp as 
profusely as grass grows on a properly-kept lawn. I 
24 have had a plenitude of hair ever since. 

— , ae Numerous friends of mine in Philadelphia and 
(From a photo when bald) 
elsewhere asked me what had performed such a 
miracle, and I gave them the Indian elixir. Their hair soon grew over bald spots, 
Scurf disappeared wherever it existed—and it never returned. That these persons 
were amazed and delighted is stating the fact mildly. The 
hair that grows is strong and silk-like. It has beautiful 
lustre, and imparts the appearance of health and vigour. 


Do You Wish Hair Growth ? 


Having established London Headquarters, I now give notice 
that you may obtain Ko-tal-ko at any good chemist’s or drug 
store. After buying it, apply regularly, and watch the result, 
You are likely to be astonished and delighted, particularly if you 
have tried various liquids, lotions, etc., without benefit. Or, if 
you would like a testing box by post, send sixpence (P.O. or 
stamps of any country) and you will receive the box, 
descriptive pamphlet, etc., post free. 

Address: JOHN HART BRITTAIN, Ltd., 
2 Percy Street (209 F), London, W.1. 
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WOOLS 


Expert knitters have proved that Patdn’s 
ools possess these three important 
essentials :— 


Wi 





The elasticity that assures shapeliness to 

knitted garments. 

The pliable softness that makes knitting 

a pleasure. 

The supreme wearing and washing 

qualities that give garments knitted with 

Paton’s Wools a lasting value. 
Universal Knitting Book with 
directions (over 100 altogether) 


to interest every knitter, sor zhd 
im stamps. 


PATON’S, 
ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


Lonpon: 192 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 
MAncHESTER: 10 Newton Street. 
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. Black Beetles scien- 
tifically exterminated 
by the UNION COCK. 

ROACH PASTE 

Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after all 


other preparations had failed. The pests had so 
the place that the Government Inspector 
i the buildings should be pulled down 
spector and Guardians surprised at ar 
llous result 3, 2/3, 4/6, with interesting 


“> 
Postage 3d. extra. 


A ilar 
J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 












THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
Late “North Eastern” Hospital 

HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President: The Earl of Shaftesbury 

134 Beds always full, 50,000 Out-Patients annually. 

110.000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expenditure. 

Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
Economically administered 

Inquiry System in torce for prevention of abuse 


LEASE HEL 











YP 
T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec 











Refreshment 


For your city folk to-night— 
Tea invitingly set out in the garden or 
in a cool fresh room: and for tea just 
the light tempting fare the heat-tired 
appetites can face. 





Light wholesome food is just what Corn 
Flour is milled to give. Creamy custards, 
cool smooth moulds etc. And for fresh, 
fine, pure Corn Flour see you get 
Johnston's ‘Patent.’ 





J. & G. Johnston Ltd. 
Paisley ; and 

29 Bartholomew Close 

London. E 
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| There are 
‘424; occasions 


}\}; when you wish especially 
to look at your very best. 






Pomeroy Skin Food 
enables you to look 
your best a/ways. It 
is a cleansing agent 
and a food-— the 





ee | || | || | ie 


natural beautifier of 
thecomplexion. It 
assists in erasing 


wrinkles, fills out 
* hollows in face and 
: neck, and is delight 
/ » fully refreshing and softening 


to the skin 








ss 
| Use Pomeroy Skin Food for 
\' one week and note the im- 


provement in your complexion. 


Pomerd 
kin Foo 


1{6, 316 and 5]- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers 
Mrs. Pomeroy Ltd., 29 Old Bond St., London, W.!. 
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A Lady writes: 
‘* Most comfortable to wear, making the 
shoe fit snugly to the foot.’ 


‘Rimlets 
SHOE-GRIP 








@ SOFT Rubber Cushions, encased 
in velvet, easily fixed into shoe. 
Quite invisible. 


= 

= @ A PERFECT CURE for Shoes 
z loose in the heel. Protect stock- 
= ing heels from wear. 
= FROM ALL 
= BOOTMAKERS. 
= D. per 
= pair 
= Black, Brown, 
= White or Grey. 
5 











Phillips’ Patents 
Ltd. 
142-146, Old St., 
LONDON, 
E.C.1. 






Patent. 
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Used in Royal Households. 


JOHN BO 

LON BONDS. 

MARKING INK 
© 


For use with or without heating 

(whichever kind is preferred). 

Permanently protects linen because 
it won't wash off. 





Of all Stationers, Chemists and Stores 
6d. & 3 
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Pullars’ process is perfect in the 
cleaning of Summer Frocks. No 


KRRK 


SS 
“a 


Y Dress can be too dainty or too Y 
X delicate to be successfully handled K 
. by Pullars’ expert workers. /\ 
(\ Colours are in no way disturbed, \ 
(\ andthe garments are givena fresh-  A\ 
iN ness and finish almost like new. iN 
(\ Send to any Pullar Branch or AX 
UN Agency. Return postage paid on U NN 
C\ orders sent direct to— w 
UN yo 
i PULLARS PERTH rN 
iN Cleaners and Dyers ps 
>DDDDDDDDP NRK 





The Name 


* 


LIPS 


on Rubber Heels 
and Tips is-a 
Guarantee of 
QUALITY 


PHILLIPS’ PATENTS L™°.,142 OLD ST, LONDON EC 











DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED. 


Mo more misery. Get rid of the 
drink habit in three days. 
After being a heavy drinker for years, 
I was saved ani providentially 
came into possession of the true 
method for overcoming inebriety. 
The drinker who wants to stop for 
ever, getting rid of the awful desire 
for aleohol, can easily do so, losing no 
time and enjoying life better than ever 
before. Miarvellous Success. 
Safe, reliable, medically endorsed 


Drinkers Secretly Saved. 
If a person is addicted so strongly that he has lost desire 

to be rescued he can be treated secretly ; will become dis. 

®usted with odour ani taste of liquor. Legions of Testimontie 
8 verifying genuineness of my Method. Joyous news for 

drinkers and for wives, mothers, etc, contained in my 
Ook. Book and all circulars sent in plain wrappers FREE 

to anyone enclosing 3d. in stamps. Write to-day to 

EDW. J. Wi 


OODS, Ltd., 10 Norfolk St. (485 B.L.), London, W.0.2, 
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A Genuine Beautifier 


‘* Every woman who values 
her complexion and _ hands 
should know of this wonder- 
ful toilet cream.” (From one of 
many thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials.) 





Every complexion steadily 
improves by the use of 


trodoni: 4 


VANISHING CREAM 














Regd. 

This ideal non-greasy Skin Food contains ae acic, Oatmeal and 

Witch Hazel. Ask chemists for it. ars 74d. and 1/-, or enc i 2d. 
extra postage to Strode Cosh & Penfolc 1, Broadmead, B ristol, 
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Are you wearing 


MASCOT 


The Popular Shoe 


The pleasures of walking are enhanced when you wear a 

dainty shoe which fits snugly and comfortably. Such a shoe 

is M77 illustrated. If you prefer a court shape, there is a 

similar style, M82. Both are made of Glacé Kid, and mod- 

erate supplies are now going from the factory to the Agent. 
Write us for name of nearest Agent. 






See that the Horse Shoe 
Trade Mark 4s stamped 
on the Sole. It is @ 
guarantee of Long Wear 
and Good Style. 





































=| 
a From 2/9 to 6/3 
eo, —at each price the finest stocKing-value. 
Lo Every pair of stockings and socks in the Jason range is knitted 
to fit from pure wool pre-shrunk to the limit, and finished 
to the downy softness that is exclusive to Jason. Whatever pr you 
pay, if you insist on Jason, you get the best stocking-value on the market. 











QUALITY 


StocKings & Socks 
For Ladies, Children and Men. 


Neither their perfect shape nor the Jason Finish is impaired by frequent 


washings. Always see the Jason Tab and pay only the price marked 

on the tab of stockings and ks for ladies and men. 
Jason “* Triumph” ... 2/9 per pair Jason ** Choice 4/3 per paire 
Jason “ Excel” ... —? & 3/- per pair Jason “ Eclipse eee 4/6 per pair. 
Jason ‘* Ideal” o ce cos 6G per pam. Jason “ Queen”. és . 4/9 per pair. 
Jason “* Primus”... ... 3/6 per pair Jason “Stylish”... ... 5/- 
Jason “ Charm"... ... . 3/9 per pair Jason ‘‘Acme” .. 58 
Jason ** Grace” 4/- per pair. Jason ‘‘Supreme” . 5/6 

Jason “* Perfect” “ 6/3 per pair. 


The only way to ensure that you are buying British-made 
goods is to look for the British Manufacturer's trade mark. 
In case of difficulty, write to— 


W. TYLER, SONS @G CO., King Street, Leicester: 
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Drummer Dye-deas, No. 5.. 





BLINDS, CURTAINS, 
AND TEA COSIES. 


Drummer, the marvellous little dye-chap, makes 
wonde rful’ economies by making last year’s furnishings 
ike new again. 

For a copper or two (pay no more than the price 
printed on the packet) he gives new delicate artistic 
shades to all your faded hangings. Think of the 
pounds you can save by home dyeing, and all for 
a lew coppers too! 










Drummer Dyes are a//-British and can be obtained 

in any shade, and you can mix hundreds of pleasing 

art shades yourself at will. 

Try Drummers on the following :— 

Tapestries, Table Covers, 

Duchess’ Sets, Chintzes, 

Cushion Covers, Blinds, etc. 
Drummer Dyes are 
sold by Chemists and 
Stores cverywhere 
Write for Booklet, 
‘The Art of Home 
Dyeing.” 

W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., 
olton, Lancs. 

And at 25 Front St., 7 to, and 15 \ 


























THIS 


UMBRELLA 





otographed before and 
after repair, is an example 
what can be done in the Stan- 
hoy 
A ——— wrec x in the 
° - A a 


worth work 





Send us your 
‘old Umbrella 


to-day, together with P.O. for 
7/6,,and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as fresh 
as on the day y first pur 
hased it. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra, 
A post card will bring] you our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Stan- 
worth * Defmnce” Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas trom 5/. upwards, 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
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STORY WRITING 
HOW TO SUCCEED 


Our Correspondence Course in Short-Stot 
Writing is primarily designed to teac 
students to write Grade 1 Stories that wil 
sell at the highest rates, The “ A.A. B,” 
course of instruction enables the beginner 
to solve the all-important problem of 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. 


Mk. WALTER ScoTT LIDDELL personally conducts the Corre- 
spondence Course, and the highest tribute that can be paid to his 
success in helping young authors is to he found in the testimonials 
regularly reaching us, Mr. LIDDELL’S system is the oute: me of 
thought, care ,and many years’ experience as editor, auth« 
literary adviser, t teaches story-writing thorougiily Besides 
teaching story-writing by post the Authors’ Advice Bureau criti- 
cises and re vis s young authors’ MSS. ; and Mr. LIDDELL’s book, 
containing “ Advice to Beginners” by 16 fy ous authe TS (3/6 post 
free), is “ the most helpful book for youngatr 
Our students have placed stories with “ Che 





















“The Quiver,” “ Royal Mag zine,” “ Novel Ma 
M: ugazine,” © Red M: acazine,” “* TheCaptain,” “1 bine,” 
*Home Ni tee “The Red Letter,” “The Weekly, Welcome,” 


- corn an’s Weekly,” “The We ek ly Telegr: iph,” ‘* Penny 
torial,” etc. etc. 

WE HAVE HELPED OTHERS TO TURN THEIR MANU- 
SCRIPTS INTO MONEY. LET US HELP YOU. 
24-page Prospectus post free. Write to-day to Authors’ 
Advice Bureau (Dept. 30), 145 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 


Pic- 
















WONDERFUL 


EASTERN PERFUME 


French Actress’s 
Boudoir Favourite. 


“HARIMA” is a new 
and very rare perfume. 
Imported for the tirst 
time from the East, it 
is one of the most ex- 
quisite perfumes ever 
offered in this country. 
A subtle, fascinating 
and alluring odour, 
“HARIMA” conjures 
ap the romance and 
warmth of the exotic East, 
and imparts to its user a 
seductive charm. 


“HARIMA” 


is like a breath of rare Eastern flowers—a 
very princess among perfumes. Owing to 
the limited quantity imported, we cannot 
at present supply more than one bottle to 
each customer. 


Mile EDMEE DORMEUIL, the well-known 
French Actress, says: *** HARIMA s the most won. 
derful perfume I ever used in my honda vi Its ¢ 
is indescribable. Use it und you'll know.” 


P.O. for 3 6 will bring you a bottle of “HARIMA” 
by return of post. Address :— 


ORIENTAL SUPPLIES (Dept. a), 


* Stanley House,’ Sherwood Street, Piccadilly, 
ondon, W. 
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“LOVE « LOVERS” 


isa wonderful book of * Hints to Both 
Sexes,” profusely illustrated. The 
absorbing question is dealt with in 
such chapters as “ The Ideal Love e*> 
“Love Mistakes to void”; “The 
Secret of a Happy 

to the Engaz € 3 

Marry ?”; “Kisses.” “LOVE AND 
LOV Brs* will be sent in plain 
wrapper for 2/6 post free. 

INVICTA PUBLISHING ACENCY. 
Dept.L, 3 Bolt Court, London,E.c.4, 
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Summer and Brogues 


Playing the game on countless | 


courses; on the beach, on the 


moors and cross-country tramp- | 


ing—wherever there is need for 
sturdy, 
cerning men and women will be 
found wearing 


Norwells 
‘PerthBrogues 


* Direct from Scotland" 


Flexible, tough-wearing, waterproof and 


comfortable, there are styles for all 
purposes, to suit all tastes. Write for 
Catalogue. 


The “ Carnoustie” 
This 


* Taws"’ 

















or hanging-over tongued 
brogue is still a great favourite. For 
downright hard wear 
better 


sizes, and 


there is no 
We carry all sizes, half 
fittings in stock 
Uppers are cut from water 
proof calfskin. 


Black - - 38/6 
Brown - - 42/6 


Two-buckle “Grampian” Brogue 


A superb design, with uppers cut from best 
selection black or brown calfskin. 
fitting at the ankles 
its perfect shape always. 


Snug 
38/6 
Orders are sent post free in 


Britain; postage abroad 
extra, 


keeps 


Entire satisfaction is 
guaranteed or the 
purchase money 
is cheerfully re- 


funded in full. 


D. NORWELL & SON, 


Perth, Scotland. 
@ Established over 100 year 








stylish, easy shoes, dis- | 








SOWING 


ild oats may well rez rrib 
p 4 crop f corruption, @ crop or insanit\ 
possibly a crop of death. Just on 


chastity, the th 


5 
Ya t 


PHosk who 


W A 


thing that men so foolish laugh 


may mean the contracting of on 
1 


lg I ] OF tHose terribdie 


iiseases, 


Syphilis or Gonorrhoa 
Foolish women who 
for having sown wild oats before mart 
find that he is the worse in thi 
the marriage is childless, or that 
born, they are apt to become disab 
and hearing and to prove mentally 
it worth the risk Is it worth 
home and happiness for a casual hou 
nothing but Dead Sea fruit? Is it 1 
times better to set one’s teeth a ny 
to guard the jewel of chastity (for it a jew 
rather than to contract some ug 


which will poison the very fount 





Those who have been sowing their wild 
those who have already exposed then 
risk of infection 
appear, but should immediat 
for early 


of the disease may be arrested 


think that a man is no wors 


1, should not wait for mptoms t 


treatment, in order that t ley pment 





Buy all your medicinal and toilet necessities from 


Boots =! Chemists 


THE LARGEST FIRM OF RETAIL CHI 
| rHE WORLD. 

555 Branches thro ut the Count 
HI Boots Pure Dru ¢ Ltd 
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SHEFFIELD MADE 


BREAD 10/- 











KNIVES ecAcCH 
Our usual price for t aut 
tit . , 
"Everbright” TA 
re it I 
he f 
Send To-day 
r 
EVERBRIGHT LTD. Dept 58 104V 8st. SW 
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“Golden Quality.” 


The materials from which we make Bird’s Custard are of rare 
quality and very costly. They alone can make Bird’s Custard what 
at is—so pure and nutritious. For over 82 years we have rejected all 


inferior and low-priced substitutes. es 
one Vredenoctes, 


By reason of its supreme quality, BIRD’S builds up 
sturdy children, makes plain food enjoyable, and satisfies 
keen appetites. It pays therefore to insist on 


BIRD'S CustTarD 


Birp's Custard is for the Workers as well as for the Wealthy. While 
being the cheapest of luxuries, its nutriment equals the most costly. 


For the family well-being, serve it daily with fruit, pudding or pie. 


= 








Suffered 5 years. Nurse says Dr. CASSELL’S 
TABLETS Have Made a New Woman of Her. 


Mrs. Hope, of 116 Gloucester Road, Tue Brook, Liverpool, 

says:— It is a pleasure to me to tell you what a boon 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets have been to me. I had suffered for five 
years with my nerves, and in all that time never could find a 
real remedy. My head troubled mea great deal; I had very 
severe headaches, and became so run-down and nervous that I 
hardly felt fit for anything. 
_ It was a friend at last who advised me to try Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets, and Iam glad I took her advice; for in a very short 
time I felt the benefit. As I continued, my nerves steadily 
improved, and the headaches ceased to trouble me, Now I 
feel quite well and strong, and am very busy again at my 
professional duties. I do my work quite easily, for Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets have made a new woman of me. 








i Nurse Hope. ¢ 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 























Prices Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are the recognised home Remedy for vue 
/3 and 3/- Nervous Breakdown Sleeplessness Wasting Diseases INFORMATION 
habe Sie size being Nerve Paralysis Anzemia Palpitation = en 
piney bi ey al Infantile Paralysis Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion in your case sent on 
Wl parte ors | Neurasthenia Indigestion Nervous Debility request, Dr. Cassel 
Refuse substitut Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical R a Manchester. 
Periods of Life. Also after Influenza. 
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“32,091 Ex-Soldiers are suffer- 
ing from NERVE SHOCK.” 


thcial E 
(1) PRIVATE J. LING, 
I had an attack 


ltmale, 


A.S.C., M.T. 


of Neurasthenia, caused through shock, 


and hearing about Phosferine I thought I would try it, and 
did, with the result that I have not had any attack for 
two years now. 


(2) Mr. T. CLIFFORD DAWSON, 


of ‘‘ Mowbray,"’ Maryvale Road, Bournville, writes: 





Allow me to thank you for the wonderful cure of Neuras- 
thenia and Nervous Breakdown of two years’ standing 
with only three bottles of your Phosferine. I have been on 
war work at th: “ Austin Motor Works, Age 49. 


(3) CORPORAL W. BALDWIN, 
R.A.M.C., British Expeditionary Force. 
board the ‘* Royal Edward” when she was tor- 
ped , being several hours in the water, my nerves 
were completely shattered, ut after janding in 
England I obtained a supply of Phosferine; after taking 
bottles of your medicine my nerves were fully 


I was on 
ved, and 


soon 





three - 
restored, 

The fortunate experience of these soldier victims 
of nerve shock is typical of the thousands of similar 
cases of Nerve Breakdown which Phosferine has 
permanently remedied. Phosferine so speedily 
restored the activity of the exhausted nerve 
organisms that each of these men has once again 
acquired the vitality to take up his work with 
even more energy than formerly. 


When you require the Best Tonic 
Medicine, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude |Backache 
Nervous Debility| Maternity Weakness|Neuritis [Nerve Shock 





Indigestion Premature Decay | Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaastion |Brain-fag|Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Aneemia |Sciatica 
Phosferine has a world-wide repute for curing dis 
the us system more completely and speedily, « at 
cost, t any other preparation, 

SPECIAL SERVICE NOTE. !* 

a ’ Liguic ind 

Tablets, the tabiet form being particularly t 

men on ACTIVE SERVICE, trav 

t can be ed any time, ywhere, in accurate d 

water is needed. 

The tube is small « igt rry in the ¥ et 
and contai yo doses. eur <ailor or dier will be th 
better for Phosferine m a tube f table Sol 
by all Chemists, Stores, et 13,3 -and 5 The 3 - 
size contains nearly four times the 13 size. 
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INFLUENZA 


spreads quickly; fortify your mouth and throat 
with the germ-killing properties of 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


The effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 


vee fhe 


SESE Ay 





raise? bar on each pe 

sts 1/3 per tin, 

EVANS SONS LESCHER & WESB LTD. 
56 Hanover Street, Liverpool. 


BOS @ SSS © SS @E 
DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 
and faded hairs to 


from au (Taliai 













their natural colour 
with 
LOCKYER’S 


Sulphur HAIR 
RESTORER 


Ita quality of deepening 
greyness to the former 
colour ina few days, thus 
securing A” preserved ap- 
pearance, has evabled 
thousands to retain theit 


position. 
Soild Everywhere. 2/- 


2/- 


Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 


colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing. 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialista, J. Perrer & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Labor 
atories, London, 8.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world 





SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 
pimples, disfiguring blotches, obstinate éczema, disappear by 
applying SULPHOLIN, Which renders theskin spotiess,soft,clear, 
supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 














Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Sourf Spots 
Red Rash Acne | Rosea 








Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Speclalists, J. Perres 
& Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 8. E.1, and is sold 
in bottles at 1/3and 3/-. It can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunscoroh 




















ORDER THE AUGUST NUMBER IN ADVANCE 


AAD ADA AAD ADA ARAL EX (ten atN(<i2 wana 


The Editor’s Announcement Page 2 
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GRAND. 
HOLIDAY STORY NUMBER 


THE August issue will be packed full of good, well-illustrated 
stories for holiday reading, including a Long Complete Story by 
Eva Bretherton, entitled: ‘* Bianca of the Island.” 





iN 


There will also be some special articles—‘‘ The Holidays and 
the Weather: Fallacies and Facts for Weather Prophets,” by 
Joseph H. Elgie, M.B.A.A.; ‘‘ Do Boarding Houses Pay ?” 
a Holiday Investigation by Our Special Commissioner; “‘ Peace 
Celebrations,” by F. A. Hadland, &c. 

Order the Grand Holiday Story a a 

— 


Number in advance. 





[For Contents of this Number see over. ; 
LIMITS ISI EI NII) SI III ISI SII I, OT ROI II SLI II IIT, 
a Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
AlMSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘* The Editor,, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS. 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum, 
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Will you help to name 
The “QUIVER BED” 
in the Boys’ Garden City, x 


Woodford Bridge, Essex P 


The Editor is endeavouring to raise 
.. £500 to endow this Bed. : 


646 boys of the great family of over 7,000 
children supported by Dr. Barnardo’s Homes xx 
are living in the Boys’ Garden City, and they 
are learning, day by day, the things which 





z we (Will fit them for a good passage through the deeps and 
y “A Pe eaet oe shallows of the world. i 
nd Will you send &/- towards the £500P |p 
Cheques and Orders, payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes” and crossed, may be sent to the Editor of the 


“Quiver,” La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, or they may be addressed to the Honorary Director, WILLIAM 
BAKER, Esg., M.A., LL.B., Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 18-26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1. 
In either case please state that they are “ For Dr, Barnardo's Homes—Quiver Bed.” 
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WRIGHT'S 
Coal Tar Soap 





For nearly GO Years has 
had the recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
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ZONIA 


TRAOEL MARK 


BROCHE 


in a wide range of designs and 
colourings—white, ecru, black, self 
shades, and printed designs—all fast 
washing colours. 


This new wonder fabric is dressy 
and dainty, and is ideal for all 


washing wear. 


—___—___ PRICES: = 


White and Ecru - - - 2/54 
Colours and Prints- - - 2/64 


——— Width 27 inches. ——_—— 
The selvedge is stamped every few yards, 
“Ozonia Broche.” 


If your draper cannot show you “ Ozonia 
Broche,” write to the manufacturers—who 
are also the manufacturers of ** Velmad "— 
and they will put you into touch with a 
source of supply. 








Dept. M. 
| 
| \ 
| a ° 
‘oodairff 
oie / 8 Mosley Street, 
: MANCHESTER. 
Also Manufacturers of Velmad. 
vt 0 





Ronen 


SANITARY 
POLISH 
NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL anp ANTISEPTIC VALUE 


For FLOORS, FURNITURE, 
LINOLEUM, &e. 
Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Ironmongers. 

A little RONUK goes 
a long way, and will 
polish and re-polish by 
simply using a brush 
or a cloth or, better 
still, a Ronuk Home 
Polisher. 

Write for leaflet to— 
RONUK, LTD., 


Portslade, Brightrn, 
Sussex. 















































What About the Fature ? 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
have helped more men to successful futures than any other 
institution in the world. L.OC.S. training 1s simple, quick 
and certain. Abt little cost it comes to you, wherever you 
are, and follows you round wherever you go, 

Post this Coupon NOW! 


international Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
International Buildings, 50 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Piense send me your free book, contamimng full particulars 


of the Course of Correspondence Training before which t 
have marked X. 


MINING .. DBAUGHTMANSHIP .. WINDOW DRESSING 
.. MECHANICAL... AGRICULTURE - CHEMISTRY 
«- BOILER .. POULTRY FARMING .. TEXTILES 
*BLECTRICAL ..CLVIL ENGINEERING., WIRELESS TRLEGRAPHY 
- BULLDING .. BUSINESS TRAINING. WOODWORKING 
MARINE . SECRETARYSHLP . FURNITURE 
MoTORS « SALESMANSHIP .- FRULT FARMING 
. STEAM . ADVERTISING . CAREERS FOR WOMEN 
NOTE.—If the subject desired is not in above list, write 
if here 
NGM vececcccccecccccccccrcccccccccccecesceccveesececescscceceses 
AMATPBR..cccccccccesees 
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T was a charming garden in which to spend a 
brief holiday. Michaelmas daisies and late roses 
steeped themselves in the autumn sunshine, and 

a robin’s song sounded in the apple tree. It was 
difficult to believe that there had ever been a war and 
that I had ever worked in a munition factory. 

A quarter of an hour passed drowsily. I woke to 
find Isabel, looking cool and delicious in a white 
frock, standing beside me. 

** You pretty creature,” I said, ‘‘ sit down and let 
me have a look at you. You can’t think what a 
joy it is to see you looking so sweet and nice. One 
cannot preserve one's appearance in ashell factory.” 

**T am not so sure,” said Isabel. ‘** Certainly 
T.N.T. and things must be rather distressing. But 
that is not the only work that is telling on the looks 
of our sex, my dear. Most girls who have been on 
the land, or motor-driving, get dreadfully sunburnt, 
and the hair of many V.A.D.s is a thing to weep 
over. Always wearing a veil ruins one’s hair."’ 

** Always wearing a cap at the factory has cer- 
tainly spoilt mine,” I said ruefully. ‘* I was never a 
beauty, but I had rather decent hair. Now it’s 
getting very grey and thin, and I simply haven't the 
tmme to wave it and make it look respectable.” 

Isabel stared at me in charming dismay. 

** Dreadful,” she exclaimed, shaking her head so 
tHat the sun glinted on her own rippling burnished 
hair. ‘* This is indeed a minor horror of the war. 
I do hope women have not sacrifiged their charm 
as well as everything else in doing their bit. There 
is no necessity for anything of the kind, and if you 
wili Jet me talk without interruption for about ten 
minutes, I think I can show you that usefulness and 
ugliness are by no means inseparable.” 

She leant back m her chair, and as she spoke I 
noted the clear whiteness of her skin, the beauty or 
her hands and nails, the long dark lashes that gave 
shadowy charm to her eyes and contrasted so well 
with her fair wavy hair. 

**This war,” she began, ‘has made us find out 
what is essential and what isn’t. We have wasted 
time, and we ve got to work doubly hard to make up 
for it; that is why you and I have spent five hours 
to-day in thinning out turnips, instead of lounging in 
cultured ease. Nevertheless, I keep a thick hedge 
round my kitchen garden, and a few beds filled with 
flowers and not with onions, because when Jack 
comes back, he likes to see this place looking as he 
remembers it, Also I like to look as nice as possible 
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Last time he came back ”—she smiled rather shyly 
—‘*he said I looked ‘ worth fighting for’ ! 

** You do,’’ I interposed heartily. 

** Well,” she resumed, ‘‘hard work is certainly 
bad for one’s appearance, and women are realising to 
their dismay that the pre-war methods of soap and 
water followed by a dabbing with some cheap face- 
cream, and an application of powder—methods which 
sufficed when one led an easy, sheltered life—are not 
enough to counteract the real strain put upon the skin 
by strenuous outdoor work. That kind of thing will 
not prevent vou from burning and chafing when you 
are out all day in strong sun or wind. I have suffered 
agonies myself from ‘ freely applying’ a so-called 
‘soothing and healing’ cream to an already smart 
ing skin. However, I am free of all complexion 
worries now. When I first took up gardening I got 
dreadfully sunburnt, I cured it by using mercolised 
wax ; even our village chemist sells the blessed stuff 
I cover my face and neck with a thin layer of the 
wax, which absorbs the old skin invisibly and pain- 
lessly, leaving the fresh new skin exposed. It's only 
hastening nature’s way, of course. 

**T used to think powder was indispensable. But 
the extravagance and waste involved in using powder 
made me think. Now I use a simple but very effe 
tive home-made lotion of cleminite and water that 


gives the bloom of powder and vr +P ET) Zi tay. 
Think of the joy of not having to worry perpetually 
as to whether one’s nose is shiny or not. More- 
over, cleminite is good for the skin, and is a 
marvellous protection against all weather."’ 

** Your skin is lovely enough," I ** thoug! 
I’m afraid nothing would improve mine I wonder, 
though, if you could recommend something for n 
hair?” 

**T can,” said she, **but 1 Wish you'd try my « 
plexion treatment first As to your hair, this is my 
suggestion. Come round to the chemist after t 
and we'll get some stallax. I’m runni 


supplies, so if you like I'll split an original pa 





with you, and you can try it. Before you shan 
poo your hair with it, rub a little olive oil into your 
scalp, as washing always dries the hair Stall 

by far the best shampoo I know. Then I'll n 
you up a tonk no, it no secret just ral 
and bay rum. As to waving, hot ir ve m 
atsastrous etiect; besides the hard, r ir wav 
they put in at hairdressers’ aren't really becoming t 
anyone. Silmerine is a very pl nt liquid, an 
you can regulate the waves so as to suit your features 
I myself prefer a slight ripple, and I t it b 


damping my hair with silmerine, an 

slide in. There, what do you thin} ’ iS 

beauty specialist ?’’ she ended, laug} Aer 

tea, so let’s turn to brigh . ¥ 
**IT guess I'll try some of your notions,” I said 

as we were having tea in the garden. 
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| \ We spend our days in _ toiling 
| and talking, in heated houses and 
ie | crowded cities. It is man’s penalty 
| to live by the sweat of the brow. 
| But now all Nature reminds us 
Be = that work and talk are not enough 
for the soul of man. The pageant 














of early summer-time is open to us. 
The air is full of sunshine, and 
scent and sound. Nature is lavish 
these days, and gives of her best on 
every hand. But do you know how 
to receive what she has to give? 
Not by rushing over the road can 
you enjoy the sweet enchantments of 
the countryside. Only in quietness 
can you absorb the mysteries of 
Nature. To be alone in a country 
lane for a day may hold more for you 
than a month’s sight-seeing. But you 
must have the mind at ease and the 
soul to enjoy ; money cannot buy the 
eye to appreciate beauty. 

Do not let the summer pass with- 























































AY out making harvest of the quiet things 
| of life: sunny days are too precious 
“|| to be lightly frittered away. 
\ \ \ 4 
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** She was simply demonstratung Drawn by 


her own independence ’’— p. 664 E. S. Hodgson 
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Ks H, surely not, on a day like this,” 

O said Lady Yorke in a startled 

tone. 

“Why not to-day, please?” A suys- 
picious mildness in this demand warned 
her mother that Victoria’s temper was in 
its worst mood. 

“My dear child, look at the window! 
One would think that would be enough 
to decide any sane person.” 

Victoria fixed a calm gaze on the object 
suggested. The glass was misty from thick 
salt vapour driving in from the sea, and 
the panes shook a little through the force 
of the wind. 

“My dear mother, is it worth while 
arguing ? When I say I mean to take 
Ladybird out, | mean what I say. There 
is the pith of the matter. I’m not a fair- 
weather yachting person, and the cutter is 
built for work, not show. I told Bamber 
yesterday I meant to go, so please don’t 
worry yourself. It is nonsense, to begin 
with, because you know yourself I can 
manage the boat just as well as any pro- 
fessional sailor—don’t they go out all 
weathers ? ”’ 

‘Darling child, you do make me so un- 
happy,” Lady Yorke complained, with tears 
in her voice. 

Victoria raised her eyebrows. 

“T’m sorry,” she said unmoved, “ but 
it’s not my fault; you make yourself un- 
happy. Frankly, mother, I will sot give 
up sailing; it is my one pleasure. I’m 
twenty-three, and Ladybird is my own. I 
can manage her; and anyway, there is 
some excitement in bad weather.” 

The last words of the sentence betrayed 
something of what Lady Yorke knew but 
Was helpless to prevent. She rang the bell 
when the door closed on her daughter, and 
Presently poured forth anxiety amounting 
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to desperation in the sympathetic ear of 
Bundy, her maid. 

“What are we to do, Bundy?” she 
wailed. : 

Bundy was oldish, wise, and restrained. 

“ Nothing, my lady,” she said, sprinkling 
eau-de-Cologne on a dainty handkerchief 
and offering it. ‘‘ Now, don’t upset your- 
self, because it will all come right as rain 
presently. Miss Victoria has got a head on 
her shoulders, and she knows as much about 
the ocean as any sailor. The Admiral 
trained her himself, and he gave her the 
yacht to do as she pleased with. What’s 
more, she’s got her own money. We can’t 
stop her trying her wings, all the more that 
we can’t deny she’s been indulged from a 
baby. Let her be, my lady; she’s only 
trying her wings.” 

“ Bundy,” said Lady Yorke, sniffing at 
the scent and dabbing her forehead between 
whiles, ‘‘ do you realise that that child is 
miserable ? ” 

“Oh, dear! Yes, my lady. She’s been 
unhappy ever since she broke off with Cap- 
tain Kennard ; it’s plain to understand.” 

‘“T am afraid she was very headstrong, 
my poor little Vic,” sighed the mother. 

“Well, my lady, and Captain Kennard 
is a very masterful gentleman. There it is. 
He fair worships her, but he’s a bit older 
than she is, and being fond of her since she 
was a little girl does make a difference, we'll 
allow.”’ 

‘“My dear Bundy, it’s not only that; 
please remember he is a most brilliant 
man. A commander as young as that is 
unusual ; full of character, so good-looking ! 
My dear husband thought most highly of 
him, and welcomed their engagement. Oh, 
dear!” 

While Lady Yorke sighed and Bundy 
soothed, Victoria steered her yacht’s dinghy 
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down river to the moorings, and admitted 
—to herself only, of course—that the 
weather was very ugly. 

Old Bamber had come to fetch her, and 
Pescod, with the boy Billy Sprot, 
getting ready for her on board. These men 
were old hands in two senses. Ancient sea 
dogs who had sailed with ‘‘ The Admiral ” 
in his prime, and chosen by him to end 
their days in what might have been a 
sinecure, but was not, because of the restless 
energy of the Admiral’s daughter. 

They did not approve of going out to-day, 
but as neither of them ever questioned 
“little missie’s ’’ orders, it made no differ- 
ence to the fact. Bamber pulled stolidly, 
his fine old face shining with the wet of the 
driving drizzle ; and Pescod on board took 
down a reef in the mainsail and snubbed 
the questions of Billy Sprot. 

Victoria looked up at the 
down at the white deck as she sprang on 
board. The first with the hum of 
the wind, and the other glistened with slip- 
pery shine ; she may have thought this was 
hardly a day to choose, but she would not 
admit it for the world. 
for bad weather and prepared to do any- 
thing on earth rather than go back to the 
charming house in the woods above the 
harbour and own herself 
mistaken. 

No one was going out 


was 


rigging and 


sang 


She was dressed 


wrong or even 
Every craft that 
could be was snug at her moorings. Vic- 
toria had been acutely aware of the stares 
of inquisitive sailormen as she embarked, 
but it made no difference. To her the first 
week in October, with equinoctial gales in 
full swing and dirty weather driving up from 
the south-west, was as good a time as any 
to sail in. So it is, perhaps, if your chiet 
object is to prove that you will do as you 
like, whatever the conditions, and defy the 
man who presumes to protest against rash- 
ness ! 

The Ladybird cutter cast off her moorings 
and made out to sea. At 
sheltered to a certain extent 


first she was 
by the head- 
land to windward, but as she drew out and 
out she caught the strong, gusty wind and 
lay over till the grey, curdled water bubbled 
her She 
reefed 


through scuppers. 
mainsail, and storm 


jib. Very little canvas for such a boat, but 


was Tunning 


under foresail, 


quite enough in such treacherous weather. 


Her skipper Miss Victoria Yorke 


to wit 





was bound no whither; she was simply 
demonstrating her own independence. There- 
fore no direction mattered in particular, 
but on the principle of all good sailing they 
made to windward 
through the 
exhilarating to a born sailor. 


in long tacks, racing 


water after a fashion most 

The skipper took the wheel until one 
o’clock suggested lunch, then she gave it 
up to Bamber with the remark : 

“We'll make for Millhampton. It 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to pick up moorings 
there for the night if the weather worsens 
I could send a wire home—or go back by 
train, for that matter. Anyway, we'll do 
that.” 

“ Aye, aye, missie,” 

At three 
tainly 


said Bamber. 
o’clock the weather was cer- 
but Victoria decided that 


would not last, because the tide had turned 


worse, 


and was ebbing with a mighty rush after 
its habit when the moon is full. 

She was triumphant 

“We shall make Millhampton by tea-time 
at this rate, Bamber,”’ she said 

‘ Ave, ave, missie.”’ 

So they raced westward on the back of 
the furious tide, and the sea began to get 
and because wind and 
ebb tide fought against each other. 
little cutter lay 
tore through the tossing water 


drenched 


up, worse worse, 


down and 
Che deck, 
white, 


The staunch 


from end to end, shone 
and the lower part of the sails was patched 
with wet by the fling of the spray. 

Victoria asked 


Bamber his opinion on the whereabouts of 


It was five o'clock when 


the big harbour they were making for 

about there 
This thick- 
thought the 


weather would hold up as the tide ran out, 


““Millhampton ought to be 
The skipper made a gesture 
ness 1s a perfect nuisance I 
but it looks like a dirty night This was 
put interrogatively, and Bamber answered : 
with, but 
‘ looking 


as well to 


“Aye, aye, missie,” to begin 
because in his opinion matters were 
dirty,” he added that it might be 
make in for Millhampton 

So the reefed mainsail was let out, and 
the foresail straining out in a _ crescent 
seemed ready to drag the bows out of the 
cutter. The 


try even so good a sailor as Victoria Yorke, 


racing going was enough to 


for the seas were running across their course 
and the cutter 
unbroken colt, 


bucked and leaped like an 




















“Then it was over, and Ladybird heaved and fought for 
her life in the millrace of the cruiser’s track ’—p, 667 
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At seven o’clock there was no sign of 
Millhampton, and evening closing down 
as dark as night. Victoria was very tired, 
and when she went below to get some food 
the sight of the barometer did not increase 
the buoyancy of her feelings! She was ten 
minutes eating, and when she came up to 
the deck she announced a new intention 
to Pescod, who was at the wheel. 

‘Put her head for Morningford. We're 
going back. The glass is falling, and things 
look black.’’ She nearly added: ‘* And 
goodness knows where Millhampton is—I 
don’t,”’ but it would not have been dignified 
in such an independent skipper. 

Now, neither Bamber nor Pescod knew 
anything of navigation, and Victoria's 
cruising had been guided by the usual 
coasting methods. The position in which 
she found herself was as novel as it was 
unpleasant. To put matters plainly, not 
one of them knew where they were, and 
the weather conditions were working up to 
something bad. 

They made for home waters when the ebb 
was running to its close; and as night 
fell the wind rose with the flood. Victoria 
comforted herself with the conclusion that 
they had wind and tide in their favour 
too much of both, therefore they must be 
home the quicker! This generally follows, 
but not always. 

Where there should have been a full 
moon was no light, for the denseness of 
the atmosphere obscured the sky. The sea, 
rising with the wind, looked horrible in 
Victoria’s eyes; for the first time in her 
life she was afraid of it. She averted her 
gaze from the sliding black hills, the gleams 
of foam that appeared high on the cutter’s 
beam—or raced after them and hung over 
the counter, threatening: Tor the first time 
in her life the skipper of the Ladybird found 
herself wondering what it would feel like to 
be drowned. What would be the horror of 
drifting away into darkness in the power of 
one of these hungry waves, down, down into 
the black hollow. 

Bamber and Pescod were not gifted 
with much intuitive perception, but they 
observed that “ little missie’s’’ face was 
drawn and grey, and her eyes looked at 
them with a new expression—a distressed 
and shadowy gaze that was unexpected to 
them in the daughter of the Admiral. So 
Bamber took upon himself to suggest that 


” 


she should “‘ turn in ”’ and take four hours’ 
sleep—-a sailor’s allowance. 

“Oh, no!” said Victoria with the vigor- 
ous determination of uncertainty. But after 
another hour of it she agreed and went down 
to rest. 

The boy slept sound in the forecastle, and 
the two men kept the watch. She did not 
undress, but threw herself on her bunk as 
she was, believing she would not sleep. In 
a few minutes her heavy eyes closed and 
she slept, but there was no peace for her 
mind, and she presently woke again, feeling 
better, but oppressed by a sense of fore- 
boding. She looked at her wrist-watch by 
the light of the lantern that hung on the 
wall and found the time a few minutes 
to eleven o’clock. The yacht was pitching 
heavily ; as she set her feet on the floor, 
meaning to go outside, she heard a to-do 
and confusion on deck, and the rough voice 
of one of the men shouting. In a minute 
she was up the companion and faced by 
blackness and dreadful buffetings of spray 
and headlong wind. Both the men were 
aft, Bamber at the wheel She went to 
him, balancing herself and collecting self- 
control in order that they should not see 
what she felt. 

Pescod was coming off the counter, and 
it appeared the dinghy was lost. She had 
been flung about and filled, then the oars 
were swept out of her, and finally sh 
turned turtle and parted with a wrench 
that broke the tow rope. She was gone— 
upside down into the black waste. 

Victoria said nothing. She stood by 
Bamber and gazed ahead, feeling a certain 
comfort in his size and rocklike stolidity 

‘* She's behaving well ?’”’ asked Victoria, 
referring to the cutter. 

“Aye, aye, missie. She'll do,”’ said the 
old man 

On and on they raced, up and down, up 
and down—with a tremendous swoop at 
each rush. Once in a way a mysterious 
grey gleam came from some parting 0 
clouds, and the wild scene showed up In 
all its horror. They were running east 
ward, and that was every bit either of them 
knew ! 

Suddenly something human came into 
sight: beating across their bows passed a 
small coasting tramp, her patched sails 
close-hauled and her old tarred hull shining 


for a minute in the mysterious grey light 
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aforesaid. She was just a ketch, but well 
handled, low in the water with a cargo of 
cement, Or perhaps coal. Victoria gazed for 
the little while she was visible with almost 
a feeling of love. They were not afraid, 
but holding on to take advantage of the 
next ebb. The broad stern rose high on 
a long wave, and disappeared into the 
darkness, as Ladybird raced past and away 
before the screaming wind. 

Something made her glance up at Bamber 
—he was listening. In a moment Vic- 
toria’s attention was diverted from the old 
craft that had gone, and was alive to what 
was coming. There was a curious deep 
throb in the air, a sound that drummed in 
her head. It grew and grew, and, looking 
up again anxiously at the old seaman, she 
felt certain his hard, seamed face was 
harder. He shouted suddenly, and she 
jumped as Pescod in reply to the shout 
sent out blasts into the denseness of the 
night—a warning from their fog-horn. 

The next was just plain and unredeemed 
horror. A nightmare such as no dream 
could visualise. The grey light went out, 
making the dark more profound. Some- 
thing towered far, far above the littleness 
of Ladybird—there was a flash of streamed 
foam along a smooth steel wall—a deep roar 
of powerful screws, and the giant swept by 
—a mere yard or two to windward. Vic- 
toria, almost stupid with dread, realised the 
screened portholes, the ratlines, the shadows 
of great boats hung high in davits—all the 
well-known outline of a first-class battleship 
on her way to the west. 

Then it was over and Ladybird heaved 
and fought for her life in the millrace of 
the cruiser’s track. 

Bamber grunted—that was all; and the 
skipper caught her breath with a gasp, 
half laugh, half sob, and all hysterical. Her 
mind said, ‘‘ It’s over, thank God!”’ So it 
was for Ladybird, but not for the others ! 

Down wind was carried the sound of a 
dull crash, and then, as part of the night- 
mare, the girl heard human cries—tfaint, 
Wailing, like the scream of a gull in a gale. 

“Oh, Bamber!’ Victoria choked. 

“ Don’t you, missie—there, don’t you !”’ 
expostulated the old sailor. ‘’Tis a col- 
lision, surely, but they'll heave-to and pick 
em up. There—hark to the ship’s bell! 
Don’t you fret they'll pick ’em up!” 

She would not go below the rest of that 
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night, and when the dawn came to make 
the wild sea look still wilder, she would not 
leave the deck. She had one fixed idea— 
that she must not be caught below; of 
course, that was overstrain, but the horror 
of the collision was upon her in vivid 
realisation. 

Ladybird raced ever eastward before the 
wind, and the grey smother held till about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
clouds broke and the wild tossing waves 
began to look less fearsome. When the 
cutter’s crew could see they realised them- 
selves off a seaport, in which shipping was 
visible. 

The skipper gazed about a little uncer- 
tainly, then she gave an order: 

‘Signal for a pilot, Bamber. I want to 
get in as soon as possible.” 

Bamber said, ‘‘ Aye, aye, missie,” with 
alacrity, and presently Victoria ran up the 
signal to the peak with her own hands, 
Then she went below, for she was conscious, 
at last, of an almost disreputable appear- 
ance. Also, with the order she had given, 
thoughts and intentions, stirring in her 
mind through the long hours of danger 
and struggle, had taken definite shape. She 
did not mean to allow herself time to repent 
of a wise resolve. 

The Ladybird lay-to within sight of the 
harbour, and presently a pilot, grizzled and 
grey, boarded her and listened to concise 
details from Bamber, with equally concise 
replies. When the cutter picked up some 
spare moorings, the skipper appeared, smart 
as paint, though white and pinched, and 
very shadowy about the eyes. She ex- 
plained that she was going back to Morning- 
ford by train, and would send a wire from 
the station to allay worry at home. The men 
were to bring the cutter back when the 
weather moderated. 

About half-past eight that evening 
Victoria arrived at home—the journey was 
not a short one. Never mind what her 
mother said, or Bundy—but there were no 
reproaches. She was very soon carried off 
to bed, and the last thing, with her face 
half-hidden in the pillow, she whispered : 

‘‘Mummy—when I wired to you from 
Lamport I sent—another wire. I—I sig- 
nalled for—for The Pilot—and I think he’ll 
come—in the morning.” 

He did come, as soon as he could get 
leave. 


WANTED—A PILOT 
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At seven o’clock there was no sign of 
Millhampton, and evening closing down 
as dark as night. Victoria was very tired, 
and when she went below to get some food 
the sight of the barometer did not increase 
the buoyancy of her feelings! She was ten 
minutes eating, and when she came up to 
the deck she announced a new intention 
to Pescod, who was at the wheel. 

‘* Put her head for Morningford. We're 
going back. The glass is falling, and things 
look black.’ She nearly added: ‘ And 
goodness knows where Millhampton is—I 
don’t,”” but it would not have been dignified 
in such an independent skipper. 

Now, neither Bamber nor Pescod knew 
anything of navigation, and Victoria’s 
cruising had been guided by the usual 
coasting methods. The position in which 
she found herself was as novel as it was 
unpleasant. To put matters plainly, not 
one of them knew where they were, and 
the weather conditions were working up to 
something bad. 

They made for home waters when the ebb 
was running to its close; and as night 
fell the wind rose with the flood. Victoria 
comforted herself with the conclusion that 
they had wind and tide in their favour 
too much of both, therefore they must be 
home the quicker! This generally follows, 
but not always. 

Where there should have full 
moon was no light, for the denseness of 
the atmosphere obscured the sky. 
rising with the wind, looked horrible in 
Victoria’s eyes; for the first time in her 
life she was afraid of it. She averted her 
gaze from the sliding black hills, the gleams 
of foam that appeared high on the cutter’s 
beam—or raced after them and hung over 
the counter, threatening: For the first time 
in her life the skipper of the Ladybird found 
herself wondering what it would feel like to 
be drowned. What would be the horror of 
drifting away into darkness in the power of 
one of these hungry waves, down, down into 
the black hollow. 

Bamber and Pescod not gifted 
with much intuitive perception, but they 
observed that “ little was 
drawn and grey, and her eyes looked at 
them with a 


been a 


The sea, 


were 


missie’s’’ face 


new expression—a distressed 
and shadowy gaze that was unexpected to 
them in the daughter of the Admiral. So 


Bamber took upon himself to suggest that 


” 


she should “‘ turn in ’’ and take four hours’ 
sleep—a sailor’s allowance, 

“ Oh, no!” said Victoria with the vigor- 
ous determination of uncertainty. But after 
another hour of it she agreed and went down 
to rest. 

The boy slept sound in the forecastle, and 
the two men kept the watch. She did not 
undress, but threw herself on her bunk as 
she was, believing she would not sleep. In 
a few minutes her heavy eyes closed and 
she slept, but there was no peace for her 
mind, and she presently woke again, feeling 
better, but oppressed by a sense of fore- 
boding. She looked at her wrist-watch by 
the light of the lantern that hung on the 
wall and found the time a minutes 
to eleven o’clock. The yacht was pitching 
heavily ; as she set her feet on the floor, 
meaning to go outside, she heard a to-do 
and confusion on deck, and the rough voice 
of one of the men shouting. In a minute 
she was up the companion and faced by 
blackness and dreadful buffetings of spray 
and headlong wind. Both the men 
aft, Bamber at the wheel. She 
him, balancing herself and collecting self- 
control in order that they should not see 
what she felt. 

Pescod was coming off the counter, and 
it appeared the dinghy was lost. She had 
been flung about and filled, then the oars 
were out of her, and finally she 
turned turtle and parted with a wrench 
that broke the tow rope 
upside down into the black waste. 

Victoria nothing. She stood by 
Bamber and gazed ahead, feeling a certain 
comfort in his size and rocklike stolidity. 

’ asked Victoria, 


few 


were 
went to 


swept 
She was gone 
said 
*“ She's behaving well ?’ 
referring to the cutter. 


“ Aye, aye, missie. 
old man. 


She'll do,’’ said the 

On and on they raced, up and down, up 
and with a tremendous 
Once in a a mysterious 
from parting ol! 
wild scene showed up in 


down- swoop at 


each rush 
grey 
clouds, and 
all its They were running east- 


ward, and that was every bit either of them 
' 


Way 
came 
the 
horror. 


gleam some 


knew 


Suddenly something human came into 
sight: beating across their bows passed a 
small coasting tramp, her patched sails 


close-hauled and her old tarred hull shining 
for a minute in the mysterious grey light 
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aforesaid. She was just a ketch, but well 
handled, low in the water with a cargo of 
cement, or perhaps coal. Victoria gazed for 
the little while she was visible with almost 
a feeling of love. They were not afraid, 
but holding on to take advantage of the 
next ebb. The broad stern rose high on 
a long wave, and disappeared into the 
darkness, as Ladybird raced past and away 
before the screaming wind. 

Something made her glance up at Bamber 
—he was listening. In a moment Vic- 
toria’s attention was diverted from the old 
craft that had gone, and was alive to what 
was coming. There was a curious deep 
throb in the air, a sound that drummed in 
her head. It grew and grew, and, looking 
up again anxiously at the old seaman, she 
felt certain his hard, seamed face was 
harder. He shouted suddenly, and she 
jumped as Pescod in reply to the shout 
sent out blasts into the denseness of the 
night—a warning from their fog-horn. 

The next was just plain and unredeemed 
horror, A nightmare such as no dream 
could visualise. The grey light went out, 
making the dark more profound. Some- 
thing towered far, far above the littleness 
of Ladybird—there was a flash of streamed 
foam along a smooth steel wall—a deep roar 
of powerful screws, and the giant swept by 
—a mere yard or two to windward. Vic- 
toria, almost stupid with dread, realised the 
screened portholes, the ratlines, the shadows 
of great boats hung high in davits—all the 
well-known outline of a first-class battleship 
on her way to the west. 

Then it was over and Ladybird heaved 
and fought for her life in the millrace of 
the cruiser’s track. 

Bamber grunted—that was all; and the 
skipper caught her breath with a gasp, 
half laugh, half sob, and all hysterical. Her 
mind said, ‘‘ It’s over, thank God!” So it 
was for Ladybird, but not for the others ! 

Down wind was carried the sound of a 
dull crash, and then, as part of the night- 
mare, the girl heard human cries—faint, 
Wailing, like the scream of a gull in a gale. 

“Oh, Bamber !”’ Victoria choked. 

“ Don’t you, missie—there, don’t you!” 
expostulated the old sailor. ‘“ ’Tis a col- 
_lision, surely, but they'll heave-to and pick 
"em up. There—hark to the ship’s bell! 
Don’t you fret—they'll pick ’em up!” 

She would not go below the rest of that 
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night, and when the dawn came to make 
the wild sea look still wilder, she would not 
leave the deck. She had one fixed idea- 
that she must not be caught below; of 
course, that was overstrain, but the horror 
of the collision was upon her in vivid 
realisation. 

Ladybird raced ever eastward before the 
wind, and the grey smother held till about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
clouds broke and the wild tossing waves 
to look less fearsome. When the 
cutter’s crew could see they realised them- 
selves off a seaport, in which shipping was 
visible. 

The skipper gazed about a little uncer- 
tainly, then she gave an order: 

“Signal for a pilot, Bamber. 
get in as soon as possible.”’ 

Bamber said, ‘‘ Aye, aye, missie,’”’ with 
alacrity, and presently Victoria ran up the 
signal to the peak with her own hands. 
Then she went below, for she was conscious, 
at last, of an almost disreputable appear- 
ance. Also, with the order she had given, 
thoughts and intentions, stirring in her 
mind through the long hours of danger 
and struggle, had taken definite shape. She 
did not mean to allow herself time to repent 
of a wise resolve. 

The Ladybird lay-to within sight of the 
harbour, and presently a pilot, grizzled and 
grey, boarded her and listened to concise 
details from Bamber, with equally concise 
replies. When the cutter picked up some 
spare moorings, the skipper appeared, smart 
as paint, though white and pinched, and 
very shadowy about the eyes. She ex- 
plained that She was going back to Morning- 
ford by train, and would send a wire from 
the station to allay worry at home. The men 
were to bring the cutter back when the 
weather moderated. 

About half-past eight that evening 
Victoria arrived at home—the journey was 
not a short one. Never mind what her 
mother said, or Bundy—but there were no 
reproaches. She was very soon carried off 
to bed, and the last thing, with her face 
half-hidden in the pillow, she whispered : 

‘“Mummy—when I wired to you from 
Lamport I sent—another wire. I—I sig- 
nalled for—for The Pilot—and I think he’ll 
come—in the morning.” 

He did come, as soon as he could get 


leave. 
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TORPEDOED TREASURE, AND THE AMAZING 
STORY OF ITS RECOVERY 


By W. Kaempffert 


Eight thousand ships lie on the bed of the ocean, torpedoed by the Germans. 
own value and the value of the cargoes amount to the dazz 


dred millions of pounds. 
now the ships are to be raised : 
of the sea. How? 


500 of them have 
That is the fascinating, 


Their 
ling sum of twelve hun- 
Here are prizes to tempt the most adventuresome. And 


already been brought to the surface 
thrilling and almost unbelievable story 


that is told here 


NE-QUARTER of the world’s shipping 
lies at the bottom of the ocean 
15,053,780 Before the 

war, when a day’s labour was more cheaply 
bought than it will ever be 
and when steel was cheaper than it is now, 
it cost at least {15 a ton to build 
from which it follows that the money value 
of the ships torpedoed, shelled, bombed and 
scuttled by German 
£200,000,000. 


tons 


gross 


bought again, 


vessel : 


submarines is at least 
fleet that 
we launched to keep pace with the submarine 
ton. We could 
not hope to rebuild what was ruthlessly sunk 


The new merchant 


cost us nearly gross 


$40 a 





for less than the still more staggering total 
of £600,000,000, 
A Bewildering Total 

And the cargoes—what of them? No 
one knows exactly how much they were 
worth, Let us hazard the usual £40 gross 
ton—not too much when we recall the in 
surance rates that prevailed when sub 
marines were sinking as much as seven 
hundred thousand tons a month. We arrive 


the 
that le on 


at a 


bewildering £1, 
the 
bed of the sea. 


200,000,000 aS 
value of 
the 


ships and cargoes 


Sunken treasure has been a lure to men 
ever since Oars dipped into water and wind 
bellied a sail But what shall be said of a 
treasure that is measured, not by paltry 


hundreds of thousands, but by magnificent, 
intoxicating hundreds of millions Is it 
to he in mud and sand and to dissolve in 
the lapse of time? Or will the covetous, 


venturesome, romantic spirits of two hemi- 


spheres strive to raise it with all the wonder- 
ful 


age ? 


technical resources of our engineering 


Treasure Badly Wanted 





and the 


raising of wealth 


Apart from the cupidity mystery 


that inevitably chng to the 


from the sea, is there not an actual necessity 
for salving these ships and their cargoes ? 
Kemember that despite the feverish haste 
of both Great Britain and the United States 
to rebuild what has been mercilessly sent 
to the bottom, the shipyards of the world 
never caught up with the submarine 
Only 9,849,52 tons were constructed im 
America to take the place of the 15,053,786 
that were sunk; and = 2,392,675 tons were 
captured from the enemy or commandeered 
At the end of 1918 there wa till a net loss 











of 2,811,584 tons for which there is still a 
crying need, 


Enter the Salwage Engineer 





If this sunken wealth is to be recovered 
it will be mainly with the help of the salvage 
engineer—an extraordinarily ingenious and 
resourceful technician, who combines the 
knowledge of naval architect, shipbuilder, 
mariner, hydraulic expert, electrician, me- 
chanic and physicist. That Admirable 
Crichton communes with himself thus: 

‘What is the exact position of the foun- 
dered ship? It makes all the difference in 
the world if she is in a sheltered bay or in 
the open, where storms may rage. Can 
she be lifted bodily, with all the hundreds 
of tons of water in her, or must she be pumped 
out and floated ? How big is the hole 
through which the sea poured? In what 
part of the hull is that hole ?”’ 

The engineer must know the answers to 
these and to many other questions. He 
must have exact information. ‘To obtain 
it there is but one way, and that is actually 
to inspect the ship as she lies at the bottom 
of the sea. Divers must be sent down. 
Without them the engineer is helpless. 

Whenever it is possible the engineer pre- 
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fers to salve a ship by “‘ pontooning ”’ her, 
a simple method, but one applicable only 
to craft of not more than two thousand 
tons; in other words, to craft about as 
large as the ordinary tramp steamer. Most 
of the steamers that ply the ocean—the 
unadvertised, dingy vessels in which much 
of the world’s freight is carried—are of that 
size. Lusitanias, Titanics and Leviathans 
may be the talk of the world; but they are 
few in number. Hence “ pontooning ”’ will 
be resorted to in lifting many a hull that 
lies in the waters off the British Isles and in 
the North Sea. 


Making the Tides Lift a Wreck 





And what may “ pontooning’’ be? Im- 
agine a flotilla of grimy barges or old hulks 
equipped with hoisting winches and derricks, 

bluft-bowed and squat, ugly but work- 
manlike. They are to the ship beneath. the 
waves what a balloon is to an aeronaut 
buoyant bodies. ‘The wreck lies on a soft 
bottom ? Two tugs will sweep chains or 
hawsers under her. Is the bottom rocky 
Beneath the bottom of the ship divers will 
slip a long slender rod to which a light 
‘ pilot ’’ chain is attached, the whole serving 
to pull through a larger chain or hawser, 


The simplest method of 
salving a wreck—‘* pon- 
tooning” the vessel, 
whereby the tide lifts 
the vessel off the bottom 
of the sea 
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In either case the ends of the chains or 
hawsers lead up to the pontoons. At low 
water the chains are pulled taut. 


How it is Done 





And now the salvage master bides his 
time. Gradually the tide rises, and with it 
of necessity the pontoons. Clearly the 
submerged craft must be lifted by the chains 
that pass under her and extend up to the 
pontoons. Thus suspended by a few feet 
from the sea bed, the wreck and the pon 
toons are towed shoreward as far as possible, 
until in fact bottom is touched again. At 
low tide the chains are retightened; at 
high tide the wreck rises for a second time 
and is towed a little farther towards shore. 
Thus tide upon tide is utilised, until at last 
the craft is beached with the water well 
below her upper deck. The main task is 
completed. Divers close the breach made 
by shell or torpedo, and the water is pumped 
out. 

You have seen life preservers which are 
nothing but thin rubber bags and which, 
when blown up with air, will support a 
one-hundred-and-seventy-pound man in the 
water. The principle of these life pre- 
servers is applied when the submerged 
pontoon is employed. 
structed pontoons 


Especially con 
nothing more or less 
than great empty tanks—are sunk beside 
the wreck, and lifting ropes attached to 
them are passed under the hull. The 
water in the tanks is blown out’ by 
air and up comes the ship in a single 
lift, ready to be towed to a safe near-by 
beach. 


How a Fortune is Lost in a Storm 





It seems very simple—this method of 
making the rise and fall of the tide do the 
hardest work, or of lifting a water-laden hull 
with empty submerged tanks. And yet the 
salvage engineer’s heart is in his throat most 
of the time. The underwater mass of pos- 
sibly two thousand tons must be balanced 
between the pontoons almost as nicely as a 
pound of sugar and a pound weight in the 
opposite pans of a grocer’s scales. Each 
cable or chain must carry its proper portion 
of weight. ‘That seems a simple engineering 
task. Think, however, of the sea, think of 
its restlessness, think of its incessant heaving, 
think of one pontoon billowed up and another 
dropping into a trough of water, think of 


unexpected slackenings and tightenings of 
the chains. 

And then imagine the engineer, when the 
wind freshens and black clouds appear, 
standing and wondering if the chains will 
hold or snap; if, after days and days of 
patient labour, the vessel below will drop to 
the bottom again. 


Anxious Moments 





A single ship can easily weather a gale, 
because it is all of one piece. But what of 
a small flotilla of barges and hulks, a rather 
loosely connected fabric of many helpless 
pieces, each rolling and pitching and strain- 
ing independently of the others, the toy of 
each passing wave ? Often there is nothing 
for it but to drop the load and flee to safety. 
Lives have been risked in*hoping against 
hope up to the last minute; a fortune has 
been lost At best this waiting for the tide 
to rise and fall is a tedious business. Days 
elapse before the vessel is finally brought 
into shoal water. The method presupposes 
calm seas and pleasant weather, the very 
conditions that are least likely to prevail in 
the North Sea and the waters that surround 
the British Isles. 


Another Method 





If the ship is too large to be bodily lifted 
by pontoons the salvage engineer will send his 
divers down to stop up the leaks, whereupon 
he will pump out the water in the hold. 
His chief concern is the depth at which the 
wreck lies. Bear in mind that the sea has 
weight and that the deeper it is the more it 
weighs 

A ship is built to ride the waves, not to 
rot beneath them. <A designer proceeds on 
the assumption that her decks will not be 
called upon to 


support thousands and 


thousands of tons of water Pump her out 
as she lies at the bottom of the sea and that 
is exactly what is demanded of her decks 
But can they support thousands of tons 

The salvage engineer knows that they will 
collapse like so much cardboard if the 
depth and hence the overlying weight is too 
great. A hatch that measures only twenty 
by twelve feet must sustain a total weight 
of sixty-eight tons and a half of water at a 
depth of only ten feet. If the water is not 
too deep and the ship is light, divers will 
shore up the decks with beams before he 
dares to start the pump: 
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Closing the Breach 


The vast gaping hole blown into the foundered ship’s side by the German torpedo must first be closed. 
darkness of the deep men are seen affixing a gigantic ‘ patch” 


The Underwater Mechanic and 
How He Works 





The man who dons a diver’s dress to per- 
form these preliminary tasks must have 
more than physical endurance. He must be 
a good mechanic, a carpenter, a fitter, a 
submarine Jack-of-all-trades. Light ? There 
is none; for the little electric lamp 
that he carries is of use only when it is 
brought within an inch or two of an object ; 
and sunlight, even when the bottom lies 
but fifteen or twenty feet below the surface, 
converts the mysterious gloom into an 
impenetrable yellow murkiness 

He studies the plans of the ship whenever 
they are available, until he knows every 
cabin, every hatch, every porthole of her 
as well as the architect who designed her. 
Sometimes a miniature model is made of a 
particular compartment, a model with which 
he becomes so intimately familiar that he 
almost feels at home when he enters the 
corresponding inundated section below. He 
gropes about, guided by his recollection 
of the plans, by his intimate knowledge of 
Ships and the way in which they are built, 
and by an intuition that seems to border on 
the occult. 
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In the 


As he threads his way through a jungle of 
wreckage he must never forget that his life 
depends upon the air hose that leads to his 
helmet. Never must that hose become 
hopelessly entangled or bent as he slips in 
and out. Blind men acquire a sensitiveness 
of touch that does much to compensate 
them for sightless eyes. A skilled diver is 
the equal of any blind man. He has eyes in 
his fingers; he orients himself by some un- 
canny sense; he walks about with a cat’s 
caution and a cat’s deftness. What is this ? 
A stanchion. And this? Probably a ven- 
tilator, from its shape and location. And 
so he cautiously picks his way, noting what 
openings must be closed, what excrescences 
must be cut loose, what preliminary work 
must be done. 

He explores the outer plating. He must 
find the breach made by the torpedo. Ah, 
here it is, a hole so enormous that two 
automobiles could be driven through it side 
by side. No wonder the ship went down in 
five minutes; hundreds of tons of water a 
minute must have poured into her, If the 
vessel is to be raised that yawning breach 
must be stopped. How? Down in that 
watery gloom the man in the diver’s dress 
often makes a sketch on a slate. Shut your 
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eves and feel the table beside which you 
read this article, and try to pencil a fairly 
accurate picture of it. Do that and you will 
realise what it means to play the draftsman 
at fifty feet below the surface, with water 
pressing in on you from every side with a 
pressure of twenty-five pounds to the square 
inch. It is a crude sketch that is made, 
but it visualises the injury. 

The engineer knows now what to do. He 
must close the gaping hole before he can 
begin to pump, and close it he does. Usually 
an adjustable mould of wood is sent down, 
and with it the diver indicates the general 
size and shape of closure for the hole. <A 
patch is then made of stout planking, 
lowered, drawn into place by divers inside 
and outside of the hull, and bolted fast. 
And then the hatches must not only be 
closed, but closed so tightly that they can 
withstand the water that will press down 
upon them when the pumps are started. 
Pipes that lead to the air must be provided 
for each compartment, j 


ist as you must 
make a vent in a barrel of cider before it 
will flow. 


Raising a Ship with a 
Watertight Fence 


What if the ship cannot be lightened ? 
What if the decks cannot be shored up ? 
Is she abandoned ? Not yet. The over 
lying water can be removed. How? By 
“ stanking,”’ 








which is salt-water jargon for 
stanching.”’ This ‘‘ stanking ”’ or ‘‘ stanch- 
ing '’ presupposes the stopping of the bigger 
leaks by divers. That done, the under 
water mechanics proceed to build up the 
vessel’s sides until they extend well above 
the surface \ cotterdam, a kind of water 
tight fence, is erected of the heaviest 
timber framing and planks. Such is this 
extension of the gunwales Pump out the 
water within this fence or cofferdam and 
the weight on the ship’s decks is removed. 
Moreover, the buoyancy of the empty coffer 
dam helps to float the ship But, like pon 


tooning, the procedure is both tedious and 


risky At any moment a violent storm 
may undo the work of week 

A salvage engineer, as T have said. is very 
vert, observing and resourceful Lt thie 
technical methods of another branch = of 
engineering are applicable to his work he 


promptly adopts them So we tind that in 
recent years he has learned a lesson from the 


men who tunnel under rivers to build rail 
way tubes. He noted that the tunnel builders 
pushed what they called a ‘“‘ shield ’’ through 
the earth, a steel chamber in which labourers 

“sand hogs’’) dug and blasted, and that 
compressed air was forced into the enclosed 
working space to prevent the river from 
breaking down the thin layer of dirt and 
drowning the men. 

An ordinary man would never dream of 
connecting tunnelling methods with the 
raising of wrecks. Not so the salvage en 
gineer. If air blown into a shield will keep 
back a mass of river water, why should not 
air be blown into the hold of a sunken ship 
to force the water out by way of the very 
opening through which it had originally 
poured, and even to prevent the water from 
entering again after the ship is afloat? 
He made the experiment and it succeeded 


Raising a Ship with a Bubble of Air 


Thus has ship after ship been converted 
into a bubble with a steel skin and floated 
But the bubble may not be blown up toc 
hard lest the soapy film break. What of 
the ship Even steel has its elastic limit 





If the decks may collapse under an over 


lying weight of water when a hold is pumped 
out, may they not also be blown up by ait 
pressure ? After all, the push of the ait 
must equal the push of the water, and the 
ship may burst like a bubble. The salvage 
engineer takes heed of the possibility He 
braces and strengthens the tops of the decks 
so that they will withstand the internal 
pressure. When the water is blown out by 
way of the breach through which it entered 
or through some other vent, he sends 
‘sand hogs ”’ into the hold to stop the leaks 
(They must wonder at the sight of green 
water which is visible through a breach but 
which does not pour in upon them.) Be- 
cause repairs are more easily made from 
the inside by men unhampered by divers’ 
dresses than from the outside in many feet 
of water, a ship can be made so stanch that 
she is often able to proceed to the next port 
under her own steam 

lo be sure, the whole ship is not thus con 
verted into a steel-skinned bubble of air ; fot 
only a few compartments are blown out 
enough to buoy the ship to the surface Phe 
compressed-air method is not often em 
ployed, chiefly because of the elaborate and 
expensive work that must be done in tightly 








stopping all but a few openings. To 
lower the cost of closing the gaps and of 
making other repairs, canvas bags are 
sometimes placed under the decks and in- 
flated with air. Enough water is thus dis- 
placed to lift the weight of the ship. 


Why the Lusitania cannot be Saved 





Eight thousand, perhaps ten thousand ships 
of all sizes must lie at the bottom of the ocean. 
Sir Eric Geddes recently stated that 2,465 
British ships went down with their crews 
and that 3,147 were sunk and their crews 
left adrift. Nearly six thousand British 
ships alone, varying in size from the small 
fishing smack to the great transatlantic 
liner! How many of them will be restored 
by pontoon, pump and compressed air ? 
Since 1915 about five hundred have been 
salved. The number seems encouraging ; 
but most of these ships had been beached. 

Let it be admitted at once that the waters 
which were infested with submarines are for 
the most part so deep, so stormy, that 
despite all the ingenuity and the accumu- 
lated experience of the salvage master 
the wrecks that strew the bottom of the 
ocean cannot be raised by ordinary 
methods. 
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In the open sea nothing can be accom- 
plished below one hundred feet, least of all 
when the tonnage to be lifted is greater than 
two thousand. 





The Lusitania, for example, 
must corrode where she lies. Her depth of 


her hull too huge. 
Only her cargo can perhaps be saved, if the 
price is not too great. 


320 feet is too great ; 


Prizes for Great Adventurers 





With hundreds of millions to be recovered, 
the daring financial adventurers of Europe 
and America will not be daunted by ob- 
stacles too formidable for the conservative 
salvage master. They will swarm to the 
sea as they have swarmed in times past to 
the gold fields. But they will be adven- 
turers of a higher type than the pick-wielders 
and panners who braved starvation and 
death for gold in California, Australia, South 
Africa and Alaska. They will even sink 
their money in aiding inventors whose 
schemes leave one almost breathless with 
amazement. They will stake hundreds of 
thousands on startlingly original ship-raising 
and cargo-recovering inventions. Avarice 
and inventive imagination are quickened 
by the thought of untold wealth to be re- 
covered. The temptation to plunge in where 





Beaching the Wreck 


The foundered vessel has been surrounded by pontoons, and—with the aid o' 
The moment has arrived when the wreck emerge ! 
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f the tides—gradually lifted shorewards, 
above the face of the water and is beached 
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experienced salvage masters fear to dive is 
almost irresistible. Company after com- 
pany will inevitably be formed to exploit 
startlingly ingenious machines to lift the 
treasure that defies the pump and the pon- 
toon. The Germans had hardly unleashed 
their submarines when the restless inventors 
came forward with their proposals. 

By a curious poetically fit anomaly per- 
haps the submarine itself may be the means 
of raising many a ship that the submarine 
has sunk. That salving U-boat will be 
not the familiar, deadly, torpedo-carrying 
species, but an especially built vessel that 
out-Vernes anything that the famous Jules 
ever romanced about. It will have a door 
which can be opened under water; yet not 
a drop will enter. Out of the door a diver 
will step upon the ocean floor, just as you 
step out upon the street. 

She seems like a creation of a delirium, 
this strange undersea vessel into which the 
water cannot rush; but she has actually 
been built and successfully tested. Her 
inventor is Simon Lake, an American who 
has done more for the improvement of the 
submarine as an instrument of peace than 
any other man. Years he built a 
strange underwater craft that ran along the 
bottom of Chesapeake Bay on wheels. One 
of her compartments was pumped full of 
air at a pressure so high that it pushed back 
the water that the 
door was open. is obviously the 
same as that which has been applied in 
raising sunken ships by compressed air. 





ago 


sought to enter when 


The idea 


Time and time again divers passed out of 
that compartment in Lake’s boat, promen- 
aded on the bottom of the sea and returned 
again. ‘To be sure the diver was limited in 
his activities by his depth, just as he would 
have been had he the 
surface in the conventional way. But are 
there not possibilities in this salvaging sub 
marine ? As it the bottom it 
cares nothing for the storm which blows 
above. It can carry powerful lights, a whole 
machine shop, every mechanical convenience 
that an underwater artisan may need. 


been lowered from 


crawls on 


How Deep Down can a Diver Go? 





Something like this queer submarine of 
Lake’s has been exploited by one of the 
greatest salvage companies It is not an 
underwater automobile, like 
vessel, but a large box of compressed air. 


Simon Lake’s 
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Rescued from the 
Bottom of the Sea 


Within 
more 


the box 


divers 


two, three, 


housed. 


four or 
They can step 
out upon the floor of the sea through a door, 
just as in Lake’s boat. The box is a verit 
able submerged toolhouse and repair shop. 
Telephones connect it with the ship above ; 
searchlights penetrate the gloom for a few 
feet here and there. The depths that can 
be reached are greater than those that any 
diver can attain. 


even 
are 


As for the men who crawl out of its queer 
interior, they are at than those 
rare ships’ carpenters and gunners’ mates 
of the United States 


world’s record by 


least safer 
Navy who broke the 
three 
great 
the air 
But the hose that leads from 
the box is always more or less horizontal 
and therefore not so likely to be buckled. 
If an accident should happen the man has a 
chance to fight his way back to the box. 

It is even proposed that a self contained 


descending over 
hundred feet. A vertical air hose at 
depths may be kinked by a current ; 

may be cut off. 
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diving dress shall be worn—a dress on the 
back of which a cylinder of compressed air is 
carried. The diver’s exhalations are passed 
over chemicals, purified and breathed over 
again. Thus the air hose that would otherwise 
lead to the box is dispensed with altogether. 
It is claimed that with such a compressed-air 
toolhouse a depth of 325 feet can be attained. 


How a Diver Lives Under the Water 





The familiar diver’s dress is one of the 
boldest conceptions that ever sprang from 
an inventor’s brain—a means of almost 
miraculously adapting the human organism 
to conditions that it was never intended to 
meet. You know, in a general way, that 
the dress is a combination rubber garment 
that covers the whole body from the neck 
down, except the hands, which protrude 
through elastic cuffs, watertight at the 
wrists, and that to this flexible garment is 
bolted a windowed helmet to which air is 
Pumped from a boat above. The excess air 
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After many months’ anxious toil, the giant vessel, patched, 
supported and inflated, emerges from its ocean bed— 


saved from the sea 


escapes through a valve in the side of the 
helmet, a valve which the diver can regulate 
himself. Inflated as it is, the dress is as 
buoyant as a cockle-shell. 

To sink the diver like a stone and to keep 
him upright, the soles of his shoes are 
weighted, each with sixteen pounds of lead, 
In addition, eighty pounds of lead are dis- 
tributed around his body. 


His equipment 
weighs 


hundred and seventy 
Add to that his own weight of one 
hundred and fifty, and the total comes to 
three hundred and twenty pounds. He is 
connected with the surface not only by the 
air hose, but by a signal or life line in which 
telephone wires are usually embedded. 
The air that is pumped into the helmet is 
more than a gas to be breathed. Without 
it not only would the diver suffocate, but 
he would be crushed to death at great depths. 
Suppose he is working in one: hundred and 
fifty feet of water. 


about one 
pounds. 


The 2,160 square inches 
of his surface are subjected to a total water 
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pressure of What 
him from into a pulp? 
Nothing but the air that is pumped into 
his suit by way of a helmet—air, the pres- 
sure of which is nicely regulated to counter 
balance the gripping water without. The 
deeper he goes the greater is the pressure of 
the water, and the greater must be the op- 
posing pressure of the air. 


144,072 pounds. 


being 


Saves 


squeezed 


There is a limit 
to the air pressure a man can endure, and 
that limit is at present at three hundred feet. 

Hoist a diver from a great depth to the 
surface rapidly and the eftect is exactly the 
same as when a bottle of charged water is 
uncorked, The blood boils ; 
the chief 
The man sutters agonies. 


from it bubbles 


of nitrogen, constituent of air, 
escape. To make 


diving safe: the nitrogen which has _ been 
forced into his blood must be released very 
gradually. 


stages. 


Hence he is brought up by easy 
The longer he has stayed below the 
more highly charged with are his 
blood and his tissues, and the longer must 
be the time allowed for him to come to the 


surface. 


nitrogen 


Can the Diver’s Dress be Improved ? 





You see now what are the limitations of 


The inventors 
who would recover wealth that lies far down 
beyond the 

have 


the ordinary diver’s dress 


grasp of present 
thought of abandoning it 
thus 

tremendous alr 


salvaging 
methods 
altogether. They reason 

It is the 
which he must 
the 


diver. 


pressure under 


work—the air pressure that 
counteracts water that 
the Why construct a 
metal suit, a rigid suit of plate mail, so strong 
that it will of itself resist the crushing force 


outer pressure 


limits not 


of water beyond three hundred feet? A 
man could then breathe air at atmospheri 
pressure—the kind of air that you are 
breathing now-—-no matter what his depth 
may be At once all the difficulties that 


accompany the use of compressed air vanish 

the hours consumed in o that 
the the blood boil oft 
rapidly, the necessity of nicely adjusting an 


ascending 


nitrogen in may not 


air-escape valve to suit the depth, the possi 


bility of capsizing and coming up feet first 
with dangerous suddenne and the short 
ness of time in which a man may work 

Having reasoned thus, a few inventors 
actually built suits of diving armour They 
have been strong suits, so strong that they 


weighed five hundred pounds without the 


ballast to sink and 


them the man. inside 
Encased in such a rigid shell a man cannot 
go down a ladder, seize a rope and lower 
himself after the traditional manner of 
\ derrick must actually pick him 
up and drop him overboard He reaches 
depths of four hundred, five hundred, even 
six hundred feet 
the conventional 
periences no 


divers. 


depths 
rubber 


unattainable in 
He 
breathing 


dress. ex- 


more difficulty in 
than he would in his own home 

But he has no freedom of movement. He 
cannot swing a hammer or drill a hole in a 
steel plate. No gloved or naked hand helps 
him to find his ponderous way. ‘To be sure, 
he has arms, but they are arms of metal in 
which like so much 


How can he feel ? 


his own he marrow in 
bones. 

In truth, he cannot use his hands directly 
at all. 


ficial hand, which may be a simple mechani 


He must be provided with an arti- 


ally operated claw (a steel thumb and fore 
finger) Or a more complex prehensile device 
One such hand, the 
Mac Dutftee, twelve fingers 
from within by a sliding rod It 
thing, 


Chester 
actuated 
is a lifeless 


invention ol 
has 


and yet you can pick up a piece of 


thin paper with this twelve-fingered hand 
even from a flat table 

Salvage masters will have none of these 
armours. ‘They object to their immobility 
The enormous pressure of the water at 


great depths binds the joints in the metal 


arms and legs so that they can scarcely be 
moved The greater the pressure, the 
tighter is the joint. At moderate depths, 


however, the joints leak An automati 
pump must be attached to the armour to 
remove the water that seeps in And yet 
these suits have demonstrated the possi 


bility of reaching depths hitherto unattain 
able 


Who can help wondering if the salvage 


masters may not be wrong \ man in the 
armour is hauled up as fast as a winch can 
turn At four hundred or five hundred feet 
he may not be able to wield a tool, but who 
knows if he may not be able to guide an 


electric lifting magnet to steel billets 01 
direct a clamshell bucket which can pick up 
a wagonload of loose cargo in it maw 
Who knows if he cannot help to slip steel 
cable under the ship hi much at 
least is) certain With one-quartet of the 
world’s shipping at the bottom of the sea, 
we shall hear more of diving armour, 
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Lowering a Machine Shop 
Into the Sea 





A suit of plate so strong that it will of 
itself resist the pressure of water is a hy- 
draulic first cousin to the diving bell, which 
is nothing but a stout steel globe big enough 
to hold two or three mechanics and a set 
of motor-driven tools. There is no reason 
why such a diving bell cannot be lowered 
to one thousand feet, provided it is made of 
metal thick and strong enough. At least 
a score of inventors have patented such 
diving bells. Curious claws, grippers, saws, 
wrenches and drills project outwardly into 
the water from shafts that are electrically 
turned by current supplied from the tender 
at the surface. 

Propellers, too, are provided so that the 
diving bell can be moved from one part of 
the hull to another. Hose pipes for air and 
telephones, as well as electric lights, both 
inside and outside, are obvious necessities, 
not to mention ports of heavy giass through 
which anxious eyes may peer. Dozens of 
ways are suggested to ballast the bell so 
that it may sink safely to any desired depth 
and stay there until the work has been 
accomplished, 

There is no hope of exploring the interior 
of a wreck with such a submersible machine 
shop, nor even of determining with accuracy 
the character and extent of the injuries that 
the hull has sustained. Then what is the 
good of it? To attach pontoons or lifting 
cables—so the inventors tell us. Listen, 
for example, to Harry Livingston Bowdoin : 

“ When a vessel is to be raised, if of iron, 
the apparatus, when alongside and in the 
desired position, swings out two arms, and 
electro-magnets enable it to adhere to the 
vessel. The pontoon is then lowered and 
fastened to a rib of the vessel. A sufficient 
number of pontoons are thus fastened to the 
sides of the vessel to lift her, and she is 
towed into smooth water and the dry dock.” 

As if they realised that, however com- 
fortable a man in a diving bell may be com- 
pared with him who descends in the ordinary 
diving dress or the more radical diving 
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armour, he must work more or less blindly, 
a whole group of inventors have busied 
themselves with the production of amazing 
machines which automatically pass lifting 
cables around a ship that lies beyond 
humanly attainable depths and which fasten 
chains to hulks. They are machines that 
are intended to be mechanical extensions 
of an intelligence that thinks in safety in 
the cabin of a surface tender. 





How a Sunken Vessel is Found 





How is the foundered vessel located ? 
Always by a self-propelled electro-magnetic 
automaton. When, according to one patent, 
it has magnetically found its ship, the auto- 
maton proceeds to crawl down one side of 
the hull, around the bottom, and then up 
the other side. The inventor of this par- 
ticular automaton causes it to blow away 
the mud and gravel that may be encountered 
in thus circumnavigating the wreck, to 
leave a cable in its wake, and lastly to fasten 
in place pontoons that have been lowered 
by the cable. There is nothing for the 
salvage master to do but watch an indicator 
on the wall of his cabin. ‘‘ Descending,” 
“Turning,” “ Horizontal,’’ ‘‘ Ascending ’”’ 
are printed on the dial. A needle swings 
to the proper word as the automaton far 
below performs its functions. 

Instead of securing pontoons to the ship 
the inventor of another automaton, equally 
ingenious, would have it bolt in position 
plates to which cables are attached, so that 
‘“ the vessel may be raised by any of the 
usual means.’”’ He, too, provides an in- 
dicator to visualise the proceedings far 
below the waves; but he shrinks from 
having his mechanical diver sling a cable 
around a hull that may lie on one side half 
buried in sand. 

The automata leave one dumbfounded 
and gasping. Poe, Verne and Wells—how 
tame are their literary vagaries in com- 
parison! Will the automata dive beneath 
the waves of the North Sea, find wrecks with 
unerring electro-magnetic accuracy and spin 
lifting cables about them? I think you 
can answer the question yourself, 
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The Salvage 
of Tam Kidd 


A South Sea Story 
By 
H. P. Holt 


Here is a story of salving a submerged vessel—but on different lines from 
the previous article! 


HE whole crazy project started at 
Raivu one stifling night when the 
four of us were yarning and yawning 

on the veranda of Nielssohn’s bungalow. 
There was Dexter, an aimless fellow with 
plenty of brains and no definite ambition, 
who neither smoked nor drank, and drifted. 
Cayley was a young sea-going engineer who 


had been left behind after mistaking the ° 


skipper of his ship for a pink lizard and 
trying to exterminate him with a monkey 
wrench. The ship lost a good man, for 
Cayley had no more vice in him than a 
canary. WNielssohn grew coco-nuts on the 
island for a living, with occasional ventures 
into more speculative fields, such as crop 
up continually in the South Seas, sometimes 
with success and sometimes with dismal 
failure. I was one of six saved from the 
schooner Southern Star, which pounded it- 
self to pieces on the rocks near Raivu. 
The other survivors had gone from the 
island on a trading steamer, but Raivu’s 
charms held me enslaved; and Nielssohn 
had been hospitable, for white visitors were 
scarce. 

But inaction was beginning to sit on all 
four of us somewhat heavily. Eternal sun- 
shine and dolce far niente are inclined to 
cloy if one has good red blood in one’s 
veins. 

The conversation had turned to the un- 


doing of Tam Widd. Tam, who never did 


things by halves, had blundered; and 
while he was about it he came an unholy 
cropper, or rather a series of croppers. Of 


course, there was a girl in it, but that only 
made matters worse, because Tam had let 
the girl down, through an error of judgment, 
and he did not get over it. We all knew 
something about the story, but Cayley put 
the match to the torch. He knew the girl. 
Norah lived near his folk’s place in Graves- 
end, and Cayley chanced to be at home 
when it all happened, so able to 


he was 
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tell us what went on at Gravesend while 
Tam was breaking his heart, out in the 
South Seas. 

Three years before, when the war hadn’t 
thought of starting, Tam was bitten by 
the get-rich-quick idea. You see, he was 
just dotty about Norah, and she thought he 
was something more than a man. The lad 
was only a sea-going engineer, but he had 
ideas, and one of them was that no man 
had a right to marry a girl like Norah 
Collis and sail off, for three to six months 
at a time, leaving her behind. He thought, 
as many a one has thought be and 
since, if only he could make one big haul 
he would be able to stop ashore and live 
happily ever after. It is a sound enough 
idea, but it doesn’t work out that way as a 
rule. 

H[e had enough sense not to start fooling 
with stocks and shares, which he did 
understand. He hung on like grim death 
to the five hundred pounds he had saved, 
and kept himself awake o’ 


fore 


not 


nights turning 


over all sorts of fantastic schemes in his 
brain. But he was level-headed enough, 
and wouldn’t touch any of them. Maybe 


he might have got over it all and married 
and made the best of it, but Norah Collis 
received a legacy. She believed in Tam, 
as everybody else did, and the final smash- 
up arrived as a result of her handing over 
her cash in hand to him. He wouldn't 
touch the money at first, but she argued 
that it belonged to both of them, and finally 
Tam paid it into his own bank, and went on 
waiting for the big chance. 

When it came he took hold of it with 
both hands and his teeth, as wa 
of him. While he was yarning i 
shipping office a sailor told him about a 


the way 
1 a London 


wreck that was to be sold at auction by 
the underwriters. They were brother Odd- 
fellows, or something, and Tam felt sure 
the man, who had been on f the vessel's 
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crew, was giving him the straight tip. 
The ship was the Water Spaniel, with a 
general cargo, and she had gone for a trip 
ashore on some benighted island which had 
never been charted, in the middle of the 
Pacific. The Water Spaniel was of 5,000 
tons burden, made of steel, but badly 
holed for’ard. Or, rather, that was her 
state when she was abandoned, three 
months before. Heaven only knew 
what had happened to her since. She 
was left hopelessly cradled on a reef. 
Her cargo was a valuable one, and if 
it had not been damaged it was a 
good salvage gamble. 

Tam lost sight of the size of that 
“if” when he heard about the thing, 
and sealed his fate when he paid a 
hundred pounds for the right to call 
the Water Spaniel his. Burning hot on 
the trail Of the only thing he had 
ever tackled outside his own business, 
he collected every penny to his name, 
hied him to Australia, chartered a 
schooner and sailed gaily forth to pick 
up a fortune. 

When he got there, full of confi- 
dence, the shock of utter disillusion 
was too much for him. The Water 
Spaniel was still wedged, apparently 
for all eternity, in her rocky cradle, 
but she had bumped two big holes 
in her stern, and the water was. 
gushing in both fore and aft. Every 
hold had been flooded, and the cargo 
long ago reduced to pulp. At low water the 
rents in her side were partly exposed. The 
two masts, that had snapped off like carrots 
when she first struck, were dangling over 
the side, tangled up with gear. The smoke- 
stack was leaning coquettishly against the 
forward bridge, and weeds were beginning 
to clutter up the hull. 

Had Tam Kidd been a woman, able to 
burst into tears, it might have been better 
for him. But he did not. Dry-eyed, and 
never uttering a word, he climbed over the 
wreck for two days, giving the fact that his 
rocket had come down like a stone time 
to sink into his brain. The hatches had 
burst open, and the more he poked about 
among the remnants of the cargo—for 
much of it had been washed out—the queerer 
he became. It might not have hurt him 
so much if only his own money had been 
sunk in the venture; but Norah’s_ bit 


“From the topmost peak of the 
island a thin column of smoke by 


was rising’’—p. 681 


also had been absorbed in chartering the 
schooner. 

On the third day he began to laugh, but 
it wasn’t a funny laugh; and Captain 
Kimbal, who was navigating the schooner, 








Albert Morrow 


thought it about time to get Tam back to 
his friends. 

Tam laughed at the idea—he laughed at 
everything, and most of all at the Water 
Spaniel, which might have been the oddest 
joke in the world instead of a sort of tragedy. 
When Captain Kimbal started to set sail 
for Sydney Tam jumped overboard and 
swam to the island. He stood on the beach, 
and Kimbal could hear him laughing there. 

The skipper was in a regular fix. He sent 
a search party ashore, and they hunted 
for the missing man, but there was no sign 
of him; and Kimbal, after hanging about 
for two days, came to the conclusion Tam 
must have drowned himself. On his way 
back to Sydney he called at Raivu for 
water, and told Nielssohn what had hap- 
pened. He was an _ ill-tempered brute 
without much of the milk of human kind- 
ness in his composition; and the mate of 
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the schooner said he could swear that just 
as they were leaving the vicinity of the 
wreck at nightfall he noticed Tam Kidd 
on the beach. Kimbal told the mate it 
was imagination, and refused to wait any 
longer. 

There, so far as anyone knew, ended the 
history of Tam Kidd; but Cayley said 
Norah, away back in England, always be- 
lieved he might turn up again. There 
didn’t seem a big chance of such a thing 
happening, for that uncharted island was 
just about-as far off the beaten track as 
anything could be. But Norah wasn’t of 
the sort that give in easily. She hadn’t 
even heard the mate’s story of seeing Tam 
when they left. But she had a lot of faith 





in the man, and it was easier, anyway, to 
go on hoping than to make up her mind 
he was dead. 





"© You're Tam Kidd, aren't 


3 Drawn by 
you? 


said Cayley "’ Aloert Morrow 


Nielssohn was of a romantic turn of mind 
and a bit fanciful. This was the first he 
had heard of Norah, and it set his imagina- 
tion to work. 

“I suppose the girl is married now and 
has a family ?”’ commented Dexter. 

“Don’t you believe it,” replied Cayley. 
“It isn’t six months since I saw her, and 
she was just as true to him then as the 
day he started for the South Seas. You 
don’t know that girl. If she’d ever heard 
of the mate’s story about seeing Tam on 
the beach as they came away, she’d have 
moved heaven and earth to get a Govern- 
ment expedition sent to search for him.” 

Nielssohn was looking down the hill at 
the placid bay where his ketch, the Dorothy, 
lay snugly at anchor, and he had a dreamy 
look in his eyes. 

“ The reef the Water Spaniel hit was just 
over a thousand miles from here,’’ he said 
slowly, between puffs at a long black cigar. 
“I remember I 
tion. 


made a note of the posi- 
Three years is a long time, and I 
don’t know that I’d put too much faith in 
what the mate but what do you 
fellows think of making a run over to the 
Water Spaniel? The Dorothy about 
two hundred miles a day with a tavourable 


said, 


does 


-wind, and the weather’s perfe ct for the 


That means 
there and back. 


trip. ten to fourteen days 
Who says ?” 
‘I do,” agreed Cayley. ‘“ It would bea 
fine trip, anyway ; and though I don’t think 
for a moment Kidd will be there now, I'd 
like to have the chance of telling Norah 
Collis we’d been to see.”’ 
Dexter had no objection, and I was in 
the mood to prolong my laziness indefinitely. 
‘All right, we'll start now,’’ Nielssohn 
announced, in that casual fashion into which 


every man drops when the atmosphere of 


the South Seas has permeated his very 
bones, 
There was a steady breeze, and _ the 


Dorothy could cut a pretty caper when she 
got the chance. We bowled along day alter 
day in fine style, Nielssohn and I doing the 
navigation 


between us. On the morning 


of the sixth day, as we reckoned we had 
run our distance, we began to keep an extra 


sharp look-out, and before noon picked up 


the loom of land away to the south. It 
was an island, about twelve miles long, but 
how wide across we could only guess. 
We had run within three miles of it when 
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Nielssohn made an exclamation and Cayley 
began to swallow hard. 

From the topmost peak of the island a 
thin column of smoke was rising, and through 
the glasses we could see dark forms on the 
beach. 

“That’s queer!’ said Cayley. 
do you make of it? 
haps—eh ?” 

“Maybe,” said Nielssohn, puzzled end 
puffing hard at his cigar. ‘ We’ll scon 
know, anyhow.” 

There were several reefs to dodge betwecn, 
but on getting close in we could see a score 
or more of niggers. They seemed amiable 
enough, so, leaving the ketch at anchor, we 
put off in the small boat. Just as she 
grated on the shore I got the surprise of 
my life. The niggers crowded round, chat- 
tering like parrots, but down a pathway lead- 
ing from the trees there came, borne by four 
blacks, a sort of sedan-chair, with the form 
of a man, who had once been undeniably 
white, reclining luxuriously in it. 

At a signal the bearers set the chair down, 
and the white man stepped out as though 
he were the lord of creation. His limbs 
were tanned almost to the hue of mahogany, 
but his hair showed red under a hat made 
of plaited rushes. Apart from the hat, his 
costume was negligible, save for a skin 
which he wore as a loin cloth. 

“What’s wrong? Are you lost?” he 
asked, coming toward us. 

“You're Tam Kidd, aren’t you?” said 
Cayley. 

“T used to be,” replied Tam with a grin, 
“ but it’s so long since I saw a white man 
that I’ve almost forgotten my own name. 
Where are you bound for? I'll be glad to 
get back to civilisation. Yours is the first 
boat that: has come close enough to get a 
Signal for nearly three years.” 

Cayley explained briefly, and when he 
mentioned Norah Collis Tam went as white 
as the sun-scorched skin of his face could 
g0. 

“I guessed she’d wait,” he said quietly. 

Then he explained his regal progress to 
the beach. 

“I must have been a sick man when they 
found me,” he said. ‘I don’t remember 
anything except that the cargo of the Water 
Spaniel was busted. These niggers didn’t 
know what to make of me at first. They 
aren't such a bad lot. I suppose they took 


* What 
Another wreck, per 
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me for a sort of curiosity. They were pretty 
primitive, so I was able to put ’em up to 
a wrinkle or two. It wasn’t all plain sail- 
ing, but I got ’em well in hand inside a year, 
and I’ve been boss ever since.” 

We decided to spend the night on the 
island, and Tam listened greedily to the 
news of the world from which he had been 
isolated. From the war, the conversation 
switched naturally to the wildly inflated 
price of ships, and Tam’s eyes grew big and 
round., To us the increased cost of craft 
had been gradual; it was hitting Tam 
square in the ear all at once. 

“You mean to say a boat like the Water 
Spaniel, that cost about twenty thousand 
pounds ten years ago, would be grabbed at 
a quarter of a million now ?”’ he asked in a 
queer voice. 

“If she was afloat, yes,’’ said Cayley. 
“ They’re patching up every old tub that'll 
stand it, and chartering ’em as if they’d 
just slid off the stocks.” 

Tam grew very quict after that, and he 
tossed about a good deal during the night. 
We thought it was excitement caused by 
being rescued, but as soon as it began to 
get light next morning he button-holed 
Cayley. 

“The Water Spaniel shifted about two 
years ago during a gale,” he said. ‘“‘ She’s 
no ornament now, but if she was ashore 
in the mouth of the Thames I fancy they’d 
see what could be done with her. She’s 
lying about a mile away. Come on.” 

We all trooped after him, more out of 
politeness than anything, and found the 
ship lying half-buried in sand, inside a 
lagoon. 

“‘There’s a deep-water channel over 
yonder,” Tam said, scratching his chin. 
‘‘ If we could get her afloat she’d squeeze 
through the passage.” 
Cayley shook his head. 
““She’s a gonner, sonny,’ 
Give it up.” 

“Not likely,” snapped Tam. 
“Why, it would take an army a month 
just to dig her clear,’’ Cayley declared. 

“Tve got the army all right,” replied 
Tam, looking at a group of niggers and 
Waxing more enthusiastic. 

“But what about the holes in her?” 
asked Nielssohn, who had been listening 
intently. Mad-brained schemes always did 
fascinate him. 


> he replied. 
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“Patch ’em up,” said Tam. “ There’s 
enough timber on this island to fill the 
Water Spaniel ten times over. Man alive, 
you talk as though you didn’t know what a 
quarter of a million sterling was.” 

Nielssohn lit a cigar and smoked thought- 
fully for a few minutes, while Tam and 
Cayley wrangled. 

“I’m going to float that ship if it kills 
me,” Tam said at last, sticking his chin 
forward. “If you'll give me a passage to 
some place where I can find a few men with 
brains se 

“Tl stand in with you,” Nielssohn said, 
“and so will the others if you'll leave ’em 
to me; but at the same time I want to 
tell you I haven’t much faith in the scheme.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Tam, his business 
instinct aroused. ‘ Half that ship belongs 
to Miss Collis, whatever happens. Even if 
we ever got her to port she’d cost a lot to 
repair, but we could sell her. I'll share 
what we get between us, if you all share 
in the work equally.” ;, 

There was no argument on the question 
of terms, and Tam Kidd became a changed 
man from that moment. First he mobilised 
all the effective black forces at his disposal. 
There were about a hundred and fifty of 
them, and these he set to work first, with 
a promise of various rewards, clearing out 
the sand from the ship. When he got into 
the carpenter’s shop rusted tools were raked 
out and cleaned. A squad of men was set 
to work under Dexter gathering timber, 
and after a week’s continuous driving they 
had a considerable pile of wood to show. 
Our store of provisions was beginning to 
run low, and there were various things 
which Tam needed badly for the huge task 
he had set himself, so Nielssohn, Cayley, 
and I set sail in the Dorothy. It took us 
a couple of weeks to do the trip to Raivu 
and back, but Nielssohn had managed to 
pick up a fair lot of gear at Matana, a 
day’s trip from Raivu ; and we found Tam 
still feverishly driving his black crowd. 
Two dozen shovels formed part of the new 
gear, and twenty-four niggers at a time 
were soon slaving with them. There were 
neap tides running, which left the ship 
almost free of water much of the time. It 
was a herculean task clearing the holds out, 
until Tam and Cayley started a donkey 
engine. Even then, however, it was slow, 
for the blacks were utterly strange to their 





work, but before the spring tides came, 
bringing deeper water, Tam had _ located 
each tear in the skin of the ship, and, with 
temporary buttresses, prevented the sand 
from silting into her. At times nature, in 
a single night, wiped out practically all we 
had been able to do in a week, and there 
were occasions when our undertaking seemed 
ludicrously impossible to everyone except 
the owner of the Water Spaniel. If Niels- 
sohn despaired, however, he did not show 
it, and when things looked blackest he kept 
our spirits up with good-natured banter. 

With the return of the neap tides Tam 
and Cayley made a more pretentious at- 
tempt to shore up the holes in the sides of 
the vessel. They sweated and swore and 
wrangled, but kept at it hammer and tongs 
from dawn till dusk, day after day. Huge 
beams were lowered into the holds and 
wedged across, jamming tight the flat 
boards which formed the patches. It was 
a performance that would have made a 
shipwright faint clean away, but all we had 
to do was to make the old packet float, and 
we let appearances rip. It took nine weeks 
to do that part of the thing thoroughly. 
The idea of tackling the engines was one 
at which even Tam, in his wildest enthusiasm, 
balked. The bearings were stiff and rusted 
in places; most of the machinery, in fact, 
was red rust. An experienced gang ol 
fitters would have taken a couple of months, 
with all the tools of their trade handy, to 
set the propeller in motion. 

** I certainly would like to take her away 
under her own steam,’ Tam declared rue- 
fully, ‘“‘ but miracles aren’t in my line. 
It’ll have to be a sailing trip, boys. Her 
canvas is as rotten as paper, but it’s our 
only hope unless we try to row the old 
dear back to port.” 

It nearly broke Cayley’s heart to see hun- 
dreds of tons of coal dumped on to the beach, 
but coal was not the most precious thing 
that had to be sacrificed. Every movable 
article was removed to lighten her as much 
as possible, and then came the engineering 
feat of deepening a channel in the sand 
sufficiently to float the Water Spaniel—t 
she would float. A dam had to be erected 
to keep the sand back, and that occupied 
all hands very fully for weeks. Hawsets 
were strung out to the rocks, and every 
available steam winch was got into perfect 
order. At last there 
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anxious wait for an extra high tide 
and the test. Would she move ? 
eight months we had toiled in the 
scorching heat. Had all our labour 
been wasted ? On the day the water 
was due to reach its highest level we 
worked with perfect frenzy. At the 
supreme moment, when her stern was 
well off the ground and her bows could 
only be resting lightly ashore, the 
winches tightened on the hawsers simul- 
taneously. Tam was wild-eyed and 
incapable of coherent speech. The 
winches grunted, spluttered—and stop- 
ped, with the hawsers tight and hard 
as iron. 

“My word, we’re stuck after all,” 
Tam Kidd groaned. 

It was pitifully true. The bows held 
fast—barely held, it seemed—under 
the mighty weight of steel, and slowly 
the highest tide began to ebb. Tam, 
buoyed during these months by a vain 
hope, began to crumple up. 

We all felt the reaction, and returned 
sheepishly to the beach. - Tam sat on 
a log for hours, with his head buried in 
his hands, thinking unutterable things, 
while we surveyed the scene dismally. 
We were loath to tear ourselves from 
the scene of our frantic but futile labour. 
Toward midday a sharp gale began to 
spring up, blowing straight in from the sea, 
and a while later it had developed into a 
regular rip-snorter. The wind nearly blew 
one off one’s feet, and the surf crashed 
against the outer reef like deafening 
thunder. 

Nielssohn went over to Tam and shook 
him gently. 

“Cheer up,” he said. ‘ Don’t you see 
we'd have come to grief in this, anyway, 
even if we’d got her afloat ?” 

“ Aye, but I’m not thinking of that,” 
Tam replied, glancing at the sun, which 
had taken the place of a watch for him so 
long. “This wind is coming due east, and 
if it doesn’t go down before high tide to-night 
the water will be higher than usual. I’ve 
got an idea we might be able to work it 
yet, Nielssohn,”” he added, springing to his 
feet with renewed enthusiasm. “ Let’s get 
some of the things on shore back on board, 
and pile ’°em up on the stern. That'll lift 
her nose up a bit. A fraction of an inch 
might make all the difference.” 


For 
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Orawn by 
Albert Morrow 


It sounded plausible, and we clutched at 
the idea as a drowning man would at a 
cork. Again our niggers were set to work. 
Minutes were all-precious, but in the com- 
paratively short space we had to work in, 
fully a hundred tons of material that had 
been removed from the Water Spaniel was 
piled against her after-wheel house. The 
gale, instead of moderating, grew in in- 
tensity, until I was convinced the sheer 
force of the wind would hold the vessel 
where she was, even if she rose high enough 
to float. As the tide came in again the 
only way we could get the rafts out to the 
ship was by means of the steam winches, 
and even then several of them were upset. 

“‘ By cripes, we'll do it yet!” exclaimed 
Tam when the water reached its-former high 
level half an hour before it ceased to flow. 

Tarther and farther it came, forced by 
the pressure of the gale. Tam stood watch- 
ing, nervously clenching and unclenching 
his fingers. 

“Let her have it, boys !’’ he shouted at 
last. 

Again the winches began to clatter and 
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strain. There seemed to be was it 
imagination ?—an infinitesimal movement. 
The Water Spaniel rolled slightly, showing 
she was on the verge of going, but she 
wouldn’t go. The precious moments were 
flying. The tide waits for no man, even 
when he is trying to launch a ship. I 
glanced at my watch. Already the tide 
must have turned. It was hopeless. 

Then, when all seemed lost, there came 
the first lull in the gale for ten hours. A 
winch spat and coughed. It had moved a 
fraction. The other winches dragged in a 
few inches of cable. The pressure of the 
wind was not holding us back now. 

“She’s going, lads!” yelled in 
ecstasy. 

Then all the winches began their clackety 
song. We were scraping off ! 

“Not too far,” Cayley shouted warningly. 
The big hull was entirely without anything 
to control her, and too much forward 
movement would land her on the reef 
ahead. 

Tam, bending at a winch, waved the 
others to keep her going, and then at a 
signal I ran forward with him and let go 
the anchor. 

The Water Spaniel was afloat once more ! 

Nobody slept a wink that night. Our 
excitement was at boiling point. We had 
dragged somewhere about a quarter of a 
million pounds’ worth of ship away from 
destruction. 

Next day an anxious inspection of the 
cumbrous patches on her damaged sides 
revealed very little leak, and as soon as 
we got a reasonable amount of ballast on 
board a sail was hoisted on a jury mast. 
We were still in a sort of lagoon, and there 
were not five feet to spare in the narrow 
passage between the reefs leading to the 
open sea. Tam, who could not trust him- 
self to perform the delicate 
handed her over to me to steer. 


—or 


Tam 


operation, 


Il had the 





passage buoyed, and we managed to 
squeeze out without scraping an inch of 
rust off her. 

Taking half a dozen picked negroes to 
help us, we set our course for Sydney, with 
the ketch in tow in case of disaster; but 
the weather was kind, and, considering the 
way she was rigged, our prize made pretty 
good progress. 

We had to pass close to Raivu, and 
dropped anchor off there in full state. It 
was Tam Kidd’s first call anywhere in his 
own ship, and he felt as though a royal 
salute ought to have been fired with big 
guns in his honour. Before we had time 
to get off the Water Spaniel a whale boat, 
manned by blacks, shot out from the shore. 
Mrs. Nielssohn was one of its occupants. 
Her husband recognised her by her hat. 
Tam, clad only in pyjamas, felt uncomfort- 
able. There was another girl in the whale 
boat—a girl with a trim figure, but you 
couldn’t see her face until she climbed up 
the ladder because of a big hat she was 
wearing. When she touched her dainty 
feet on the deck she turned Her pretty eyes on 
the man in pyjamas, and he made a queer 
noise in the back of his throat. 

‘Tam, dear,” she 
toward him. 

“Norah!” Tam gulped, and wiped his 
dirty hands on his pyjamas before he dared 
touch her. Some of us didn’t watch for a 
minute, but she had two black prints of 
his hands on her spotless dress when they 
broke apart. 

‘“‘How on earth did she get here?” I 
asked Nielssohn, feeling that he must have 
worked it somehow. 

‘* Don’t know,” Nielssohn grinned. “ On 
a trading steamer, I suppose. All I did 
was to send her a note when we came back 
for provisions. I somehow thought she'd 
manage it. There’s no holding ’em back 
when they’re made of the right stuff.” 
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A Vital Aspect of Reconstruction 


By 


af, fer Trut h Viscount Haldane of Cloan 


More and more it becomes plain that our whole social system, its virtues and its faults, 


rests at bottom on our ideals in the training of children. 


It is, therefore, of vital 


importance that we should make steady progress in education. Mr. Fisher’s new Act 
is here discussed by one of the foremost educational experts of the day, and the 
educational position is strikingly reviewed in its relation to labour unrest 


HE question of education has entered 
on a new Stage in the history of this 
country. Before the war it was ex- 

tremely difficult to get the man in the street 
to take any interest in it, and the same was 
true of most Ministers and of Parliament. 
Now this state of things has changed materi- 
ally for the better. The subject is recog- 
nised as a vital one, and even our novels 
reflect the new importance of it. 

The reasons are not hard to find. To 
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begin with, the working classes are coming 
more and more to realise that education 
makes a great difference, not only to social 
status, but to the power of getting things, 
and of getting things done. 


Mind Training that Tells 


In the second place the demand for a 
better distribution of wealth among the less 
fortunate classes is seen to involve enlarged 
production, and employers and workmen 
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alike are coming to realise that it is neither 
mere labour nor mere wealth, but mind 
trained to apply itself, which is the source 
of increase in production. Slipshod methods 
in business are becoming rapidly more dis- 
credited, and to a very large extent these 
are due to defects in education. 


The Spiritual Side 





There are yet other reasons in operation. 
The spiritual side of life may be latent, but 
it is there, as the existence of the Churches 
shows, and the demand made from this 
side goes beyond anything the Churches 
alone can satisfy. People wish in increasing 
numbers to have the training which will 
give them the capacity for communion 
with the great men of the past, and for 
assimilating what is highest in thought and 
in art. One of the great services which 
real education renders is the stimulation of 
the sense of discrimination and quality, 
and this sense, when fostered, brings a new 
kind of contentment with it. It was a 
piece of profound insight on the part of 
Aristotle to place true happiness in the 
contemplative life. 


The Present Situation 





Bearing these things in mind, 
first what the present situation is. 


let us see 

Thanks 
to the good judgment, energy and tact of 
Mr. Fisher, we have at least got a first-rate 
foundation for the elementary schools. 
In Scotland the Act of the same year has 
been even more striking, for it has broken 
down nearly all barriers between primary 
and higher education, and has done much 
to weld all teachers into one corps. More- 
over, denominational schools have been, in 
Scotland, taken into the charge of the State. 
These things show that in the North at 
least the improvement of education is made 
a foremost object in policy. 

The continuation schools, when they are 
in existence, will do something substantial 
towards carrying On the boy and girl of the 
elementary school in higher instruction. 
But whereas Scotland has also got a fine 
system of State-aided secondary schools, 
in England there is a great deficiency in 
this respect. 


What England Lacks 





One of the next most important steps 


which must be taken by the State is to make 
good this deficiency in England, for it is by 
no means only the training of the poorer 
children which needs improvement.. When 
this is done the avenue to the higher forms 
of education will be cleared, for the Univer- 
sity will have an increased amount of ma- 
terial to shape, and will be free to devote 
itself to its higher work, that of instructing 
in the search after truth, by methods which 
depend on the capacity of the teacher, on 
his power to instil a sense of quality and 
on the strength of his personality. Great 
changes for the better have been made in 
the Universities of England, not only by in- 
creasing their number in the last few years, 
but by modernising their methods. There 
is still very much to be done. The public 
is beginning to wake up to the fact that the 
University has a special function, which it 
alone can fulfil. 


Missed Opportunities 





There is a large class of persons who arrive 
at maturity without having had the chance 
of proper education, or possibly without 
having taken advantage of the chances they 
had. These persons begin to find that 
although adults they are at a disadvantage, 
that their range both in thought and ima- 
gination is restricted for want of knowledge 
and for want of the stimulation which a 
teacher qualified for the task can provide, 
in a way for which there is no substitute. 
There has arisen in late years a movement 
which I think is still in its infancy, a move- 
ment in which the Workers’ Educational 
Association is one of the most active agen- 
cies, but which really depends for its success 
on teachers of a University type being made 
available. 


The Spirit of the Thing 





A distinguished writer has recently said 
that if Erasmus could come to life and visit 
England once more, he would betake him- 
self, not to Oxford or Cambridge, but to 
the Potteries district, where he would find 
some of the best University-trained teachers 
at work among the miners, in an organisa- 
tion for diffusing among them the benefit of 
the higher type of learning Literature, 
philosophy and science are being studied 
there by working people, not in the spirit 
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chool, where authority 








dominates, but with at least the beginning 
of that joint search after truth in which 
teacher and taught co-operate without any 
question of privilege between them. It is 
the spirit of the thing that is more important 
than the letter, although even in the region 
of the letter the progress is often striking. 


Higher Education and the Working 
Man 





The working man who has been reached 
by this kind of influence is a different per- 
son from the worxman who has never been 
touched by it. His outlook is wider, his 
sense of quality is higher, his tendency is to 
break with what is merely materialistic and 
sensual. This last point, by the way, is 
worthy the attention of those who deprecate 
the self-seeking spirit and the deafness to 
spiritual calls which they feel prevails at 
the present day. The man thus educated 
has a resource by means of which he can 
withdraw himself in communion with the 
great teachers who have spoken through 
books—'‘ the studied, determined, chosen 
addresses of the wisest of men,’’ as Ruskin 
has it, 


Education Better than Strikes 





The importance of the higher mental level 
is great in things spiritual, and it is prob- 
ably no less great in the avenues of inven- 
tion and of progress in production. The 
more this movement is spread the more 
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will class inequality tend to be redressed 
by gradual and peaceful means, and yet 
means which are the most effective. What 
strikes can only do in part and by violence, 
education will quietly complete. This kind 
of education is bound up with the increased 
recognition by the State of its duty to pro- 
vide for the stimulation of research, as 
distinguished from mere teaching. The 
trained mind is becoming required more 
and more in every direction, from the 
management of a machine upwards, It is 
required in business administration, and in 
the dispatch by local officials of their duties. 
The more the importance of securing the 
adequate training in these directions of the 
coming generation is recognised, the more 
we see the necessity of providing for the 
nation’s progress towards that system of 
increased production which is essential if 
the level of its prosperity is to be main- 
tained. 





The One and Only Way 


The war has brought with it a tremendous 
strain on civilian life, and it will leave a 
tremendous strain behind it. The burden 
is a very heavy one, and if it is to be borne 
largely increased effort will be essential. 
The one and only way to make this effort 
adequate is by realising the necessity of 
mental training on a scale and in a dis- 
criminating fashion to which the people of 
this country have been strangers in the 
past. 








THE 


CALL OF THE 


LANE 


H! the joy of swinging along, 
In your heart the lilt of a song, 
Side by side with the wind, your friend, 
O’er the hill-top and round the bend, 
Birds and bees and butterflies gay 
Meet you, greet you, flutter away ; 
Trees and meadows on either hand, 
Ev’ry hedge is a fairyland. 


Oh! the tempting look of the lane, 
Fresh and sweet and cool in the rain, 
Blue in depths by the shadows spun, 
Dazzling white in the gleaming sun. 
On it leads you eager to know 
Where its twisting ribbon will go; 
On and on in the fragrant air, 


Youth and happiness ev’rywhere. 
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‘* He jumped from the boat Drawn by 
to the quay ""—p, 690 Arthur Garrard 





The Young 
Folks 


HERE was once a dishonest mining 
engineer. Yet he did not prosper. 
After making and losing a fortune 

or two he relapsed into living on what his 
friends would give him to keep out of their 
way. In this stage you meet him. He had 
been paid five hundred pounds to go to 
Australia, and was eating the lobsters of 
Guernsey. The only laudable instincts he 
retained were those of the prospector, and 
even on that much cultivated island he 
went prospecting when he was sober. In 
a scramble over the cliffs he found a little 
ravine which had caves in it, and there 
through the granite ran a vein of something 
that was black and glossy. A month after- 
wards he was back in London. His black 
stuff was pitchblende from which come 
uranium and radium. There were two 
great firms he knew of which wanted pitch- 
blende—Hardworth and Company, and 
Arbuthnot, Limited. Hardworth and Com- 
pany, and Arbuthnot, Limited, both knew 
all about him. Neither would offer him 
anything but a small sum for marking down 
his pitchblende on the map. But he was a 
clever fellow, and he contrived to sell his 
exclusive information to both the firms. 
And now he goes out of the story to borrow 
nore money for a fresh start in Australia. 
Hardworth and Arbuthnot had once been 
partners. They separated because they 
were too like each other, both harder than 
nails and as sharp as a razor, and as fond 
of their own way as a sergeant-major. If 
either had known that the other was after 
that pitchblende he would have poured out 
money to get hold of it first. But since 
neither knew, their business principles, to 
grab a man’s property for less than its 
value, had full play. Each came warily 
into communication with the owner of that 
Guernsey cliff, a farmer called Poulard, and 
made small bids which were neither accepted 
nor refused. Mr. Poulard, who knew 
Nothing about pitchblende, and suspected 


nothing, was too good a farmer to take 
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Another Story of Hidden 
Treasure 


By H. C. Bailey 


anyone’s first bid for anything that was 
his. 

And now things begin to happen. On a 
bright and windy afternoon when the day- 
light boat from Weymouth was rolling her 
passengers into a helpless but not noiseless 
despair, two happy creatures who had not 
succumbed sought. refuge from gruesome 
scenes on her windward side, and then fell 
into each other’s arms. To be precise, 
which is throughout my ambition, she fell 
into his lap, for, since she was much the 
shorter, the weight of her charge met the 
lower half of him and made it sit down 
hurriedly on the wet deck for her to sit upon. 
She did this neatly, and then they both 
began to laugh, from which you rightly 
infer that she was pretty. 

She was so small a creature that only the 
rolling of the boat can excuse him for being 
knocked down. The next thing which you 
noticed about her was the fineness with 
which every bit of her was designed and 
You would then remark that she 
had a lot of charming hair, maize-coloured 
and glistening, and eyes which could be 
black or steel, grey or the colour of a rain 
cloud. And when you had done adoring 
her, you would discover that the dainty, 
fair little face was somehow of a sharpness. 
A trifle of aquiline about the little nose, a 
tilt of a point to the tiny chin—a look of a 
cutting edge to a fairy. 

The man, though she did 
over, Was solid. Yet only his face was 
plump. He has been said to look like a 
lump of good humour. This is unjust to 
something square and hard behind those 
rosy cheeks. 

Thus introduced they took to each other 
and made friends, both revealing a turn for 
good-fellowship. Before the boat came 


bowl him 


into quiet water she was going about on 
he had been trusted with the in- 
formation that she was Clarissa Marlow, 
an artist going to Guernsey to paint, and 
she had been told that he was Geoffrey 
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Vivian, ordered to the Channel Islands for 

rest and quiet. 
“ Aren’t you 

Vivian ?”’ 


naturally quiet, Mr. 

“ That’s the second time you've sat on 
me to-day, Miss Marlow. Don’t you think 
I’m restful ? ” 

“ Rather hard, you know,” said Miss 
Marlow, and looked a rogue. 
then black. 

He discovered that they were going to 
stay at the same hotel. ‘‘ You show a 
polite appearance of rapture,” said Miss 
Marlow. ‘“ But are you sure you'll be 
quiet ?”’ 

“I promise nothing,’’ said Mr. Vivian. 

Miss Marlow looked at him with her head 
on one side. ‘‘ Perhaps you're right,’’ said 
she, and the boat turned into the harbour 
and bustled with the revival of the prostrate. 

It was early in the summer season. They 
were the only two passengers going to their 
hotel. They had been some time in the 
bus, the luggage was all ashore, the boat 
had announced its departure, when Miss 
Marlow discovered that she had left her 
vanity bag on board. She talked about 
it volubly. She was nearly sure that she 
had put it down in the saloon when they 
had tea. She looked at him with tragic 
pathos. What could he do but go back and 


Her eyes are 


find it ? He went—the hotel commissionaire 


vainly protesting. 

Miss Marlow stood up in the bus, watched 
him run up the gangway and vanish into 
the bowels of the boat. The boat then 
hooted again. The commissionaire ran up 


to the bus and addressed Miss Marlow 
vehemently : 
“The gentleman—’e will come _ back 


nevaire—’e will be taken on to Jersey.” 

‘Fancy! It’s frightfully thrilling,” said 
Miss Marlow, and smiled. 

The gangways came rattling down. Bells 
rang, ropes creaked and splashed. And 
then Mr. Vivian, rosier than ever, appeared 
on deck, broke past seamen who tried to 
hold him, and jumped from the boat to the 
quay. But he had no vanity bag. Which 
was, perhaps, no loss, for he came down on 
his hands and knees and would have been 
likely to ruin it. 

Dusting himself, therefore, he returned 
to Miss Marlow, and I couldn’t find the 


thing,” he growled 


She looked at him with her head on one 


side and dreamy eyes (they are then blue- 
grey) and quoted poetry: 


“ For my glove what de Lorge would not dare! 
With my love what de Lorge could compare!” 


This did not appease him and he grumbled, 
“I don’t know where you left the thing.” 

“ That isn’t very clever of you, is it?” 
said Miss Marlow. 

I regret to add that he grunted. Then 
they looked out at opposite windows of the 
bus. 

When Miss Marlow came down to dinner 
and, seeking the hotel telephone on her way, 
found Mr. Vivian at it, being rather particular 
about a motor car, she waited a fraction of 
a minute, and then made that little petulant 
contemptuous noise with which her sex 
sometimes suggests its low opinion of the 
other. ‘‘I beg your pardon?” said Mr. 
Vivian with the air of a Prime Minister 
talking to a typist. 

“Pray don’t trouble,”’ said Miss Marlow, 
like a Duchess putting a curate in his place, 
and she swept on to the dining room. 
During dinner she occasionally looked at 
him as if he were something far away and 
ludicrous but unpleasant. She plays this 
game well for a small woman, and men, as 
Mr. Vivian discovered, cannot play it at 
all—being the modest sex. 

He was telling his cigar in the garden 
that she was a detestable little piece of 
impudence when she came up to him 
and looked a rogue and said “ Still 
cross ?”” 

“I don’t think I like you, Miss Marlow.” 

“ How jolly of you!” 

*“You make me feel so old.” 

*“Do you know I should like to have 
slapped you when you came back from 
that boat ?”’ 

‘Do you know I should like to have 
stood you in the corner ? r 

Miss Marlow threw back her head and 
laughed. She then became demure 

** Dear me, Mr. Vivian, have you ever 
noticed that when a man and a girl begin 
to find they like each other, each is very 
fond of pretending the other is a child?” 
She shook her head at him. 
Mr. Vivian.” 

What Mr. Vivian said to the garden was 
“Good gracious!” But that was aiter 
he had watched her all the way in. 

In the morning she was down more than 


** Good night, 














half an hour before him. She had finished 
her breakfast and was sunning herself on 
the lawn when he began his. She smiled 
upon him and vanished. A motor had 
driven up to the door. Miss Marlow made 
forit. ‘‘ Is this the car Mr. Vivian ordered 
to go out to St. Michael’s?”’ said she. 
“Thank you. As quick as you can.’”’ She 
got in and the car sped away. “I want 
Mr. Poulard’s farm. I suppose you know 
it?’’ The chauffeur touched his hat. 
Miss Marlow curled herself up luxuriously 
and laughed. 

The home of Mr. Poulard, square and 
grey stucco, stands unbeautifully among 
many glass houses. The state apartment 
of Mr. Poulard, the windows of which are 
never opened, has horsehair chairs of an 
amazing hardness. The face of Mr Poulard, 
which is like a walnut shell with grey 
whiskers, has never been known to express 
surprise. But the solidity of its stern 
wrinkles was severely tested when a little 
lady, whom he had privately compared to 
a princess in a picture book, said swiftly: 

“Good morning. You are Mr. Poulard ? 
Good morning. I want to buy the head- 
land called Le Nid. I will pay you £2,000 
down and a half share in all profits of 
development. Now!” She began to 
produce papers from a portfolio, ‘* What 
do you say?” 

Mr. Poulard didn’t say anything. He 
was shocked. Tirst, a little lady like a 
princess in a picture book ought not to be 
real. Secondly, no little lady ought to 
come on business. Thirdly, lastly and 
mostly, this was not the way in which 
business should be done. The whole affair 
was indecent. So he scratched his whiskers. 

“Are you afraid of me?” said Miss 
Marlow plaintively. 

Mr. Poulard emitted a hoarse chuckle. 

“ Now that is so silly. You think because 
I'm pretty I don’t mean anything. Bless 
me, you don’t think at all. Don’t look at 
me as if I were a picture post card. Don’t 
look at me at all. Read that.” 

She thrust upon Mr. Poulard a paper 
which put her offer into legal but tolerably 
lucid terms. ‘ 2,000 down, and half of 
all that I make out of it. Is that fair?” 

Mr. Poulard read and read again Then 
he sniffed. “Do you know what I’m 
thinking, Miss?” he said. ‘‘ I’m thinking 
somebody's a deal too fair. 


I doubt there’s 
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no one so honest as you sound. No offence 
to you.” 

“ That isn’t thinking,’ said Miss Marlow. 
“ That’s getting nerves. You’ve nothing 
to lose, you know. All I want is a lump 
of rock that is no good to you. You get 
£2,000 for it, and a chance of plenty more. 
Now!” 

““ It’s a queer way to do business surely,” 
said Mr. Poulard. 

A motor horn hooted outside. A motor 
bicycle throbbed violently. A voice was 
heard asking for Mr. Poulard. ‘‘ Bother!” 
said Miss Marlow. ‘‘ He’s too enterprising.” 
Mr. Vivian then entered, rosier than ever. 
““Mr. Poulard is engaged with me,’’ said 
Miss Marlow severely. ‘‘ Aren’t you?” 

“Well, I’m thinking you over,’’ Mr. 
Poulard corrected her, 

“That should take some time,” said Mr. 
Vivian bitterly. ‘‘ Now, sir, I have some 
real business. Can I see you alone? ’ 

‘Oh, is it something not proper ? ”’ said 
Miss Marlow. 

Mr. Poulard scratched his whiskers. 

“I daresay this lady has been amusing 
herself with you, sir. It seems to be her 
habit. I have a serious offer to make 
you.” 

Mr. Poulard was suddenly inspired. 
‘“ Would it be something about Le Nid ? ” 
he said. 

Miss Marlow burst out laughing. Mr, 
Vivian glared at her. ‘‘ Yes, sir, it is about 
Le Nid. I see this lady has been playing 
tricks. Yow ll be glad they have not 
succeeded when you hear my proposal.” 

“* How funny a man is when he is angry,” 
Miss Marlow murmured. 

Mr. Vivian became not merely angry but 
pompous withal, and he announced: “I 
have to offer you for the headland called 
Le Nid £2,000 down, and a half share in 
all profits from the development of the 
pioperty.” 

Mr. Poulard gave a hoarse chuckle, 
But Miss Marlow did not laugh any more. 
Her eyes grew round and big, and they 
poured on Mr. Vivian horror and alarm, 
Mr. Poulard slapped his leg. ‘‘ That’s 
good,’’ said he, “‘ that’s good.” 

** Well, sir ?”’ said Mr. Vivian in triumph. 

‘Well, sir,’”’ said Mr. Poulard, “ I’d like 
to know how you two young things, hating 
each other like poison, as you might say, 
come to hit on the very same offer.” 
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** The same offer ? Mr. Vivian echoed, 
and turned and stared at Miss Marlow. 

‘Of course, because it was the fair 
offer,”’ said Miss Marlow. 

‘‘The squarest way to handle it,” Mr. 
Vivian agreed. 

‘Well, then, that’s a very queer way 
to do business,” said Mr. Poulard. He 
wrinkled himself a litthe more. ‘‘ I suppose 
you wouldn’t neither care to bid a bit 
higher now ?”’ 

‘* Not a shilling,”’ said she. 

‘It won’t bear it,”’ said he. 

‘Now that’s a pity. Yet you’re keen 
for it too,” Mr. Poulard sighed. ‘* Well, 
then, I'll tell you what I'll do. There's a 
little combe in Le Nid, do you know?” 
They knew it well. It was there the pitch- 
blende came out. “I'll take your offer, 
ma’am, for the half that’s west of the combe, 
and I'll take yours for the east half, sir.”’ 
He chuckled again. ‘I reckon that’s my 
notion of business.” 

“You're out of date, sir,’’ said Mr. 
Vivian savagely. ‘‘ It’s only higgling.” 

““ Reckon I can afford to let you have your 
joke,” Mr. Poulard chuckled. ‘‘ Well, what 
do you say?” 

“ Half the ground is no use,” Mr. Vivian 
erowled., 

“Not the least,’’ said Miss Marlow. 

“ Then to you,” said Mr. 
Poulard, 

“Well, Vll take it,’’ Miss Marlow cried. 

Mr. Vivian said something under _ his 
breath, and glared at her and said, ‘‘ So 
will I.” 

They altered their documents in silence, 
in silence they signed and paid. They 
refused Mr. Poulard’s genial offer of re- 
freshment. Without a word to 
they made for car and bicycle 
cut two 


good day 


each other 
Mr. Poulard 
from the huge Caroline 
Testout by his door and benignly offered 
them each a flower. 

Mr. Vivian said 


roses 


“That puts the lid 
on,’” and sped away Miss Marlow said 
“You're priceless, you know,” and took 
them both. 

When he met her again 
the hotel 


Which was iN 
garden after dinner, she had 
those roses at her waist, and her frock was 


also pink Ile stood over her, which made 


her look smaller than ever, and he shook 


his head at her and said, like a father, 


Well ?” 


’ 


“How do you like your temper now 
you've found it ?” 

“What have you got to say for your- 
self?” 

‘Oh, I think you’re rather sweet, Mr. 
Arbuthnot.” 

Hewhistled. ‘‘ You knew me, did you ? ” 

“My dear boy, you’re not very bright, 
are you? I tried to get you carried off on 
that boat. I bagged your car to get on 
the job before you. And still you didn’t 
guess I knew you were Arbuthnot, Junior. 
How is the old man?” 

‘Gouty,” said David Arbuthnot, with 
a certain grim satisfaction. 

““ Mine has a liver,” she said, and laughed. 

“Look here—who in the world of wonder 
are you?” 

“You really are the goose of the century. 
You’re Arbuthnot, Limited. Of course I’m 
Hardworth and Co.” 

““ Now are you rotting ?” 

“ Honest Injun.” 

“I say—you’re not old Hardworth’s 
daughter ? I thought she was a flapper.” 

She put her hands to her delightful hair. 
“Must I take it down, David?” she 
smiled. ‘‘ Oh, he doesn’t dare me, Coward!” 
She sprang up. “ Let me introduce—our 
Mr. David, our Miss Christine ’’—she made 
him a curtsy. 

Arbuthnot was not amused. ‘ Why did 
Hardworth put you on to it? He’s not 
fond of new ideas.” 

“Thank you very much. For self and 
father. Arbuthnot, Limited, 
to be in love with the new idea either.’ 

‘What I'd like to know is how old 
Hardworth ever came to offer a man half 


don’t seem 


profits,’’ said the young Arbuthnot, frown 
ing at her. 

** And how in the world did old Arbuthnot 
think of it?” said Christine Hardworth 
fiercely. 

“Well, you’ve made a pretty mess of it, 
haven’t you ?”’ 

‘ As if it wasn’t all your fault ! ”’ 

‘ Nobody can do anything with half the 
beastly 


Good heavens, I didn’t ask you to buy 


” 


plac Cc <a 


it ! 
Why on earth did you chip in and let 


old Poulard swindle you with his beastly 
dodge 

lo keep Arbuthnot, Limit out any- 

] } t bh 

Way. Father will be pleased, won he, 
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David?” Shelaughed. ‘ Well, my child, 
why did you snap up the other half?” 

“To get a control on you.” 

“ Control!’ Shedrewherselfup. ‘‘ Dear 
me, do you really think you could control 
me, David ?”’ 

Arbuthnot then surprised her. He said, 
“Confound you!” and kissed her. 

He discovered that she was of an elastic 
strength and nearly sat down from the 
shock. ‘‘ How like a man!” she panted. 

“‘ Well, you'll be like a woman in a year 
or two.” 

“Then look out for yourself,” said she, 
and vanished, a flicker of pink in the twi- 
light. 

On the next morning when the night 
boat arrived, two oldish men appeared on 
deck. One was bulky and square faced ; 
the other was little and bird-like, especially 
about the nose. Both had a greenish 
pallor. When they saw each other their 
unhappy eyes rolled, they seemed to feel a 
fresh spasm of nausea, and they each did a 
right about turn with tragic alacrity. Ten 
minutes later they found themselves in the 
same hotel bus, and their thoughts were 
visibly too deep for words. 

Christine had just finished breakfast and 
Was going out to the garden when she saw 
these two miserable creatures come into 
the hotel. David was just coming down 
to breakfast when they rose before his eyes. 
He executed a swift flank movement and 
said, ‘‘ Jehoshaphat ! ” 

““ Twas going to say ‘ Golly!’ ”’ Christine 
murmured in his ear. 

During these remarks the rival magnates 
were watching with glassy eyes the con- 
secutive inscription of Henry Hardworth 
and Robert Arbuthnot in the hotel register. 
They climbed the stair in bitter disregard 
of each other’s existence. But as by a 
common impulse they stopped on the land- 
ing. From the hall below rose a duet of 
laughter suddenly checked. 

“The fathers have eaten sour grapes,” 
said David in an awful whisper. 

“I bet yours was sickest,” said Christine. 

“Why ever did you bring him ?” 

Christine waved her arms. ‘“ Fate, my 
child. Destiny. It was to be.” 

“ I want all the breakfast there is,” 
David with decision. 

“TI feel as if I had eaten it,” 
said, and flitted away. 


said 


Christine 


Nevertheless an earnest waiter found 
her where she lurked in the shrubbery and 
announced that Mr. Hardworth wished to 
see her. The same fellow had previously 
torn David from a melon by summoning 
him to the presence of Mr. Arbuthnot. 
Each magnate in the pathetic solitude of his 
Own room was trying to pacify outraged 
nature with dry biscuits, but Hardworth 
used soda-water and Arbuthnot weak tea. 
Their emotions in the accompanying filial 
interviews were too grievous for you to 
bear. 

Some hours afterwards, about lunch time, 
they began to feel that life must still be 
lived, and that the open air might make 
eating possible. They met, nose to nose, 
in the garden. 

Hardworth (his daughter always boasts 
of it) spoke first. He said: 

“Is your son mad?” 

What Arbuthnot said was: 
ought to be tied up.” 

They felt in sympathy. 

But rather earlier Christine and David 
met in the same place. 

““ Well ?”’ said Christine, and her eyes 
danced. 

“Why are fathers ?” said David. 

“To keep us up to the scratch.” 

“Do you feel like scratching ? ” 
grinned. 

‘‘ Heavens, no. I’m benign. We had a 
simply gorgeous row. I’m just basking.” 
She took his arm. “ Stroke me and I'll 
roll over and purr.” 

‘“* You’re not proper,” said David severely. 
‘Can you tell the truth sometimes ?” 

“I told quite a lot this morning. That's 
why father spluttered. Does yours splutter, 
David ?” 

** No. 
will you ? 

*“* Oh, David, this is so sudden!” 

“You will be so 
complained. 

“Well, you shouldn’t be so 

“Look here—what mac 
most angry ?”’ 

Christine became serious, an 


* Your girl 


David 


Booms. Now tell me the truth, 


” 


sa 
feminine !’’ David 


masculine.” 
your fathes 
attractive 
sight ; she looked up at David with a wistful 
simplicity which would have been abom 
inably unfair if she had not meant it 
notion ol 
Poor 


so earnestly. “ It was th 
paying half profits to the owner. 
father |” 
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“TI knew that was never his game,” 
David cried. 

‘He said it was grossly unbusinesslike, 
and it wasn’t business—over and ovezszain, 
like a refrain.” = 

“Yes. Why are fathers ?”’ David sighed 
sympathetically. ‘‘ And you told him his 
sort of business was a back number, and 
the young folks were taking on.” 

“ Isthat what you told yours ? ” Christine 
cried. 

“*T said it very loud and clear, I went 
and shouted in his ear,’” David quoted. 

Christine was still looking rather wistful. 
“So half profits was your idea ? ” 

“Well, wasn’t it yours? I meant to 
give the real owner his fairshare. By Jove, 
he’s got it too, hasn’t he, the old villain ? ”’ 

“T’m going to tell you some more truth,”’ 
said Christine. ‘‘ You’re rather jolly, David. 
Come over there, do you mind?” There 
was a summer house with a crimson rambler 
flowering overit. They wentinside. Chris- 
tine kissed him, ‘‘ Well, what about it, 
David ?”’ said she. David told her. 

Some time afterwards, Hardworth and 
Company was saying to Arbuthnot, Limited, 
“She had the impudence to tell me I was 
out of date. Minx.” 

“He said I didn’t understand the new 
principles of business. Conceited cub.” 

“A pretty mess they’ve made of it,” 
Hardworth mourned. 

“ Thing’s not worth working,” Arbuthnot 
growled. 

Hardworth perked up. “ You're think- 
ing of giving it up?” 

“Something might be made of it, 1 
suppose,”’ Arbuthnot hedged. 

They looked dubiously at each other. 
“T don’t know what these young folks are 
coming to,” Hardworth said pathetically. 
“Didn’t she offer to take you in? 
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“No. Did your boy ?” 

“No.” They meditated in a gloomy 
silence on their children’s harshness. 

““ She’s no resources, I suppose ? ” 

“She’d find them for this. She’s sharp 
enough.”’ 

“The boy’s no fool.” 

“It was a good thing, too,” Hardworth 
sighed. 

At this period in their despondency, 
Christine and David, walking upon air, 
came out of their summer house. Arbuth- 
not said, ‘‘ Goodness me!’ Hardworth 
murmured, ‘‘ Bless my soul! ” 

“You are allowed to congratulate me, 
father,” said Christine, and offered her 
cheek. ‘“‘ Just to keep up appearances. 
Not heartily, or David might be vain.” 

“IT am,” said David. 

“Dear child, he always does the proper 
thing,” said Christine. ‘‘ They seem dazed, 
David.” 

“We're making a combine, sir,’’ David 
explained. ‘“ Half shares, half profits.’ 

“The new kind of marriage,’ said 
Christine. 

‘* Hardworth and Arbuthnot, Unlimited,” 
said David. 

“For all uranium and radium products,” 
Christine said. ‘‘ Can we supply you, Mr. 
Hardworth ? ” 

“* Always pleased to deal with Arbuthnot, 
Limited,” said David, ‘‘ on the new business 
principles.” 

Hardworth and Co. and Arbuthnot, 
Limited, turned by*a common impulse and 
retreated. As they sat down to lunch, 
‘‘T fancy I’m not so young as I was,” said 
Hardworth feebly. 

‘“‘T’m wondering what our grandchildren 
will be like,’”’ Arbuthnot growled. 

They looked at each other wanly and 
together put out their hands for the menu. 
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Our Debt to 
the Disabled 





How is it being Redeemed ? 
By 
Our Special Commissioner 


‘Find out what actually is being done for the war-disabled,”’ I asked our 
Special Commissioner, and here is the result of his investigations 


RAINY night in London! Wet 
A pavements glistening under the lamps, 

a miniature river down every gutter, 
and a wind that drives great drops against 
the warm coats and umbrellas of those 
who hurry home, and spatters them broad- 
cast into the doorway where huddles a 
shivering man. He makes a forward ges- 
ture as a slower passenger goes by. 


The Tragedy of ‘‘ The Absent- 
Minded Beggar” 


“Matches, sir?’’ Infinite weariness in 
the pleading tone. Something in its cadence 
brings the mackintoshed figure to a halt 

“Yes, I'll take a box. What a life yours 
must be this weather! Why don’t you get 
something better to do?”’ 

‘“* Thankee, sir.’”’ Matches 
change hands. “ ’Tain't 
likes of me to find work. I lost my leg, you 
see, in South Atrica.’”’? And the lamplight 
gleams on the pinned-uff trousers-leg and 
crutch, 

“Poor fellow! But you lost it fighting 
for England. Can’t the Government do 
anything for disabled men like you ?”’ 

** Oh, the Government !”’ Voice and shrug 
alike eloquent, the battered wreck picks up 
his crutch and limps through the soaking 
rain to a miserable back room somewhere. 
In his pockets jingle the few coins that 
represent his earnings for the day. 

He made a living the war—the 
barest pittance now. He had hope, health, 
and ambition when he sailed for South 
Africa; now, a cripple, he looks forward 
through the long 








and money 
easy, sir, for the 


before 


vears and sees 


nothing 
fairer to come. 

Only a picture fancy-painted, of course, 
and yet an epitome of what all men saw 
in the beginning years of the century, or 
why should it flash when 


into my mind 


the Editor of THr QOvuIveR sent for me 
and said: ‘‘ Find out for my readers how, 
as a nation, we are paying our great debt 
to the disabled.” 

Mark the “ how.” Sixteen years ago it 
would have been an “ if,’”’ and ‘‘ if ?”’ with 
a large question mark. But the picture 
in my mind will not be repeated to stain 
the signing of this peace. The result of 
my inquiries was to show that one may 
say with certainty that such outrages on 
duty and gratitude cannot happen again. 
They have been too long and too poignantly 
foreseen, and Allied Government 
has organised its fullest resources for the 
benefit of their broken 


every 
men, 


A New Life of Promise 





From the moment of their injury a new 
life of promise rises before them. Even 
in the first hospital hours the soldier is 
helped to realise that a maimed body does 
not mean a maimed soul. 
comes all who enter here”’ is the avowed 
motto of the General Military Hospital 
Workshops at Brighton, and the spirit o! 
all the rest. 

These first days are 
difficult, for 
on the 


‘* Hope wel- 


perhaps the most 


weakness reacts powerfully 
mind. that 
light enough not to tax an invalid, suff 
ciently absorbing to occupy and distract, 


is one of the greatest curative 


Doctors know work, 


acents there 
is, and it is an important part of the treat 
ment in such complaints as nervous break 
down and neurasthenia. So, too, with dis 
abled men, whose physical health is usually 
quite good, hope and cheerfulness return 
from the moment that the 
to lie brooding over what seems a hope 
future, 


I found that, of 


patient cease: 


less 


all the British Govern 


ments, perhaps none underst unds treatment 
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during convalescence better than that of 
New Zealand. At any rate, since repetition 
would be wearisome, it may be taken as 
a sample of what is being done. 

As soon as a man is known to be totally 
or partially disabled, so that he will be 
unfit for further service, special officials 
take him in charge. (Total disablement, 
by the way, includes the loss of two limbs, 
of limb and eye, blindness, lunacy, total 
paralysis, wounds that mean he will be 
permanently bedridden, total deafness, and 
the like.) While the man is still in hos- 
pital, recovering so far as he ever can, and 
wondering vaguely what the future holds 
in store, he is visited by the Officer-in- 
charge of the Disabled Soldiers’ Depart- 
ment, who sympathetically and practically 
talks to him about his future career, if he 
is disabled from returning to the one he 
followed before the war. With the help 
of this officer, who has the whole situation 
at his fingers’ ends, the man chooses a pro- 
fession which appeals to him and where the 


prospects of permanent employment are 
good, 


Training the Disabled 


Then comes the question, “ Is he physi- 
cally fit for the work he has selected ?”’ 
And here the medical officer in charge of 
the hospital is called in to a three-cornered 
consultation. If he approves the matter is 
settled, and the candidate’s name is at once 
put down for admission to the particular 
school or workshop where such training is 
given. Nor is that all. He wants to be 
trained in the shortest possible time; the 
doctors know nothing will cure him so fast 
as plenty of occupation. So, while he is 
still a patient, often still in bed, there 
descends upon him a welcome shower of 
technical books dealing with his new career. 
He is soon engrossed in their study. 

Where is depression now? Filed as 
utterly as though it had never been, ban- 
ished by the distraction of the new work 
that is opening out. With every chapter 
read the interest increases, the grip of the 
fresh study is more absorbing, and the 
hours that are spent in this curative occu- 
pation soon have their effect on general 
health, The man makes light of his dis- 
ability when, in spite of it, he is to make 
so much of life. 

Presently the doctor utters the longed- 


for words, ‘“ Fit for practical training.” 
Every hospital has its classes and work- 
shops near by, and soon the soldier is 
working hard at his new job from half- 
past eight to two each day. The rest of 
his .time is his own, but the men are so 
keen to get on and equip themselves anew 
for the battle, that they often spend hours 
more a day working at their special sub- 
ject. Pity and sympathy they do not 
ask ; but facilities, and yet more facilities, 
for earning a new livelihood are very 
eagerly sought after and earnestly used. 


What the OnezArmed can Do 


What do they learn? The field is wide 
enough to cover all needs, and give fair 
scope whatever the disablement. Men who 
have lost their right arm often take up com- 
mercial work, and the Inter-Allied Exhibi- 
tion in London last year showed wonderful 
specimens of left-handed penmanship and 
book-keeping done after very short train- 
ing. Typewriting, too, can be done with 
only one arm, either the right or the left. 
Men on crutches are fit for sedentary jobs 
like boot-making, and deafness is no bar 
to carpentry or the manufacture of arti- 
ficial limbs. Those who have lost their 
sight go to St. Dunstan’s, where, in the 
words of Sir Arthur Pearson, ‘‘ they learn 
to be blind.” Experience shows that no 
class of men is more patient in misfortune 
or more eager to conquer their disability 
All honour to them ! 





Six Months in the Home Country 


The New Zealand Government is wise 
enough not to ship home to the other side 
of the world freshly trained men who have 
had no experience, and must secure it, if 
they go back, in the rough-and-tumble of 
ordinary trade competition. They adopt 
the far kinder plan of sending a man whose 
training is complete to work as an employé 
with some firm over here. For six months, 
under wise supervision, he gains invaluable 
experience, and monthly reports from his 
employers tell how he is getting on. (These 
reports, by the way, always lay stress on 
the exceptional keenness and intelligence 
of these disabled men.) 

‘“ Now I feel fit to keep a family again,’ 
was the joyful remark of one man who had 
just worked his half-year as book-keeper 





with an English firm and given every satis 
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faction. When he sailed for New Zealand, 
home and beauty, it was with the assured 
confidence of one who had been tried and 
not found wanting. All the men who have 
had this experience under supervision are 
eloquent as to its value. 

Sometimes it does not prove possible to 
adopt this plan, but when this happens 
the disabled soldier is shipped home to 
special officers who will see that he gets 
further training there, if needful, or is given 
special facilities to get suitable employ- 
ment when he arrives, while the soldier who 
has worked over here takes with him a 
record of his experience and the stage of 
efficiency he has reached. 

It is hardly necessary to say that during 
the whole period of training and proba- 
tional work. the Government makes good 
to him any difference between the wages 
paid by his employer and the minimum 
trade wage for a qualified worker, or £3 
a week, which ever is the less. In addition, 
he has, of course, his pension, and if he is 
married, allowances for his wife and children, 
so that there are no financial worries to 
cloud the widening horizon, 


A Little at a Time 

With variations, this is the programme 
for all disabled soldiers, British, Canadian, 
South African, or Australian. The South 
African authorities, while they start train- 
ing at the earliest possible moment, are 
most careful not to overstrain their in- 
valids. Lack of concentration is one of the 
most common results of illness, and can 
only be gradually overcome. So a man 
destined for commercial work will be per- 
suaded to play about with a typewriter in 
bed, learning, perhaps, just enough to type 
his letters home. 





Joy in this small achieve- 
ment soon leads to bigger things, and the 
men can soon follow the whole day’s pro- 
gramme without fatigue. 

Another welcome South African innova- 
tion is the free gift of a second artificial 
limb (in addition to the one supplied by 
Government) to every 
voluntarily 


limbless patient 
training 
course as an out-student after he has been 


discharged from hospital. 


Back to the Land 


The Canadian Government 


who completes his 





naturally ha: 
its biggest problem on the agricultural side 


ior that is easily the most extensive and 


valuable of all Canadian industries. The 
Dominion offers land, guidance, and assist- 
ance in developing it to all who have 
served. It is no niggardly gift that awaits 
the discharged man who loves the scent 
of the good brown earth and the rustle of 
wind over waving corn. His imagination 
pictures him a snug and prosperous home 
in the near future, built on the hundred 
and sixty acres of land which he may 
secure as a free grant from the Soldiers’ 
Land Settlement Commission. He may 
also have the loan of enough implements 
and stock to give him a fair start. With 
characteristic generosity the Dominion 
throws this offer open to soldiers from the 
Old Country as well as to her own sons, 
and the many inquiries received from 
England show that plenty of boys from 
this side of the water have felt the lure of 
cultivating their own land and watching 
“if the patient reaper swing 

His curving sickle through the harvest-gold.” 

Not that up-to-date Canada tolerates 
for a moment anything so antique as the 
hand-swung sickle ! 

Grateful as we are for the Dominion’s 
generosity, please do not imagine for a 
moment that our disabled lads must seek 
their (agricultural) fortunes in Canada be- 
cause there are no opportunities here. Men 
who love farming for its own sake and not 
wholly or partly for the free life 
spaces which form the background of the 
Western picture, need not cross one yard 
of ocean to their ideal. 


and wide 


What the Home Country is Doing 
Over here in England the Board of Agri- 
culture has taken powers to acquire many 





thousands of acres in Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire and South Wales for the benefit ol! 


; . ; rt 
maimed men. In fact, farming on a smal 


+ 


scale has been for some time begun at 
Holbeach, in Lincolnshire, and the scopé 
of the scheme grows steadily larger. It 1s 
rather a slap in the face for those who 
believe that English farming and small 
holding can never pay; the records kept 
tell a very different tale What of the 
quiet bravery of a one-armed hero, wh 
yet ploughs his own holding of ten acre 
without help ?) And another, who started 
when still on crutch, is now perfectly 
ound, and begging for another five act 
to add to his already successful tive! 
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OUR DEBT TO THE DISABLED 





In Australia the lure of the land is as 
strong or stronger than in other parts of 
the Empire, and no fewer than 40,000 
men have applied for grants of land! 
Each State Government provides its own 
amounts and its special attractions, and 
has training farms partly supported by the 
Commonwealth, which also advances {500 
(in some cases more) to each settler. 

But there is also the smallholder, with his 
ten acres or so, small capital, and the need 
for quick returns. Physically disabled and 
new to the life, how is he to find a ready 
market and arrange a dozen details of the 
transport there of his produce? The 
answer is ready enough. 

“Why, the Government’s like a blooming 
father to me!” ejaculated one returned 
soldier, when he heard that it would be 
responsible for ensuring him a quick sale 
for his goods, and would make the neces- 
sary arrangements for getting them to 
market. And the Government should be a 
father to her crippled sons. We all feel that, 


Practical Sympathy 

It is just the paternal attitude, so rare 
in official schemes, which remembers that, 
however well a man may be cared for in 
material ways, however carefully he is pro- 
vided with money and training and work, 
in his heart he will yearn more than any- 
thing for the quick, practical sympathy 
which remembers the little things of life. 
To gauge the probable success of any pro- 
vision for our crippled men, one must watch 
keenly for the human element. 


“We are the dead... . 
To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields.” 


When, as Canada does, a Government 
takes these fine lines to head an official 
account of its provision for the disabled, 
then I think we need fear no lack of the 
milk of human kindness. It is early days 
yet, but steadfastly Canada keeps faith. 
No man from the Dominion can come home 
to native village or stranger town as a 
lonely unit, unregarded and unknown. 
There are Soldiers’ Welcome Societies in 
every place, however small, who meet re- 
turning soldiers and make them feel, as 
only one’s own can do, that the Dominion 
does not forget where those scars or that 
stump were gained, 
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Over here war widows who wish to earn 
a livelihood are wisely advised and finan- 
cially helped to train. With practical in- 
sight into small but wearing difficulties, the 
Australian Government specialises in the 
quickness with which pensions are settled 
and paid; for their disabled there is no 
hanging about sick at heart, while a bored 
official advises calling again “ next week.” 
Widows receive their payment within 
thirty-six hours, and a man may get his 
pension in twenty-four hours with luck. 

Whatever the disablement, it has been 
thought of and its special difficulties real- 
ised. Take this understanding opening 
from a leaflet issued by the Ministry of 
Pensions : 

“The deaf man walks about in the great 
speaking and hearing world quite un- 
observed by his fellow-men. . . . Deafness 
coming on in adult life suddenly locks the 
door to speech communication. It per- 
manently takes away all the inspiration of 
sound—music, the voices of friends, of the 
country in spring, and the great hum of 
busy cities. All is still, and the world dead 
except to sight.” 

He who is deaf reads this, and he knows 
it for the utterance of someone who com- 
prehends. He is not likely to put down 
the leaflet without following it to the end 
and learning that, if he wants instruction 
in the saving art of lip-reading, he may 
have it entirely without cost. 


How the Work is Divided 


At first all arrangements for the disabled 
were undertaken by the Ministry of Pen- 
sions, but a few months back the work 
was divided. The Ministry of Labour now 
deals with all matters connected with the 
training of men or their widows, while the 
payment of pensions, supply of surgical 
appliances, and free medical treatment, to 
which every man is entitled, remain the 
province of the Ministry of Pensions. The 
latter decentralises as far as possible, and 
administers through Local War Pensions 
Committees, of which, at the time of 
writing, there are 330 scattered up and 
down the country, making, with the sub- or 
district committees which form a network 
north, south, east and west, Over 2,000 
altogether. Every man, wherever his home 
may be, is thus within reach of a centre. 

The care of the disabled man falls natur- 
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ally into two divisions: first, health and 
training (these are in most cases inextricably 
mixed, and for this reason have been dealt 
with together); secondly, pension and 
allowances. This latter section is ap 
proached in the same broadminded and 
understanding spirit which informs the 
departments in charge of the men’s physical 
well-being and careers. 

The Ministry of Pensions issues quite an 
elaborate booklet, ‘‘ The Disabled Soldiers’ 
Handbook,” which treats, among other 
things, of matters financial in the fullest 
and clearest way. ‘To set down all the 
points would take much space, but certain 
arrangements stand out and give one the 
key to the general system of pensions. 

There is perhaps nothing more important 
than a statement emphasised in Mr. John 
Hodge’s foreword to the booklet. ‘ The 
Ministry of Pensions can help you to get 
training, and can provide for your main- 
tenance during it’’ (this, as already ex- 
plained, is now the work of the Labour 
authorities) ; ‘‘ and remember that, how- 
ever much any training you get may in- 
crease your skill and efficiency as a work- 
man, it will have no effect on your pension.” 


What the Pension Means 


That may be called Point One—the cer- 
tainty and permanence of the pension, 
whatever conditions may prevail in the 
labour market. Except in the case of an 
obviously permanent injury, such as an 
amputation, for instance, the pension is 
temporary while all possible medical treat- 
ment is being tried. But when all has 
for the man’s health that can 
be done, and his injuries have been assessed 
and the permanent pension awarded accord- 
ingly, it is as safe as the Dank of England 
for the rest of his life. 





been done 


Allowances for children vary with the 
amount of the pension—that ts, with the 
extent of the disablement. A man dis- 
abled in the highest degree (in which case 


the minimum pension for a private is 
27s. 6d. a week) receives 6s. 8d. a week 
for the first child, 5s. for the second, and 


4s. 2d. for every other child. These allow 
sixteen 
s of health 


longer, 


ances are continued always up to 
years of age, and in special case 
or higher education go on 
It was Mr. John Hodge who intreduced 


the valuable system of pensioning the dis 


abled which is known as Alternative Pen- 
sions. In many cases a soldier may better 
his financial position by applying, under 
this scheme, to have either his temporary 
or permanent pension fixed according to 
his earnings before the war. If he can show 
that the total of his disablement pension, 
children’s allowances, and what he can 
still earn, taken together, amount to less 
than what he earned before the war, he 
may be granted an alternative pension. 
If his pre-war earnings were {2 10s, or 
less a week, his alternative pension will 
equal his pre-war earnings less the amount 
he is deemed capable of earning. 

If he earned more than 50s. a week be- 
fore the war, his alternative pension may 
be brought up to 50s. plus half his earnings 
between 50s. and Ioos., less any earnings 
of which he remains capable. 

In addition, and apart from official pay- 
ments, there is the King’s Fund of privately 
subscribed money, out of which grants of 
lump sums are made in special cases. A 
man may want to take up a smallholding 
but have no capital to buy his tools; he 
is allowed perhaps £20 out of the King’s 
Fund. Since the war the Fund has raised 
nearly £25,000 by private benevolence, and 
made grants of sums varying from {10 to 
£100. ‘ 

While on the subject of statistics, it may 
be interesting to note that since the out- 
break of hostilities roughly the number of 
pensions granted totals and _three- 
quarter millions. All pensions have this 
year had a bonus of 20 per cent. added in 
view of the higher cost of living since the 
rates were first fixed. 

So much for facts. 3ut, after all, it is 
results that prove the adequacy of any 
arrangements, and the men to whom we 
are paying our debt who should speak as 
to the in which payment is 
forward. 

Nothing is 


organisations as 


one 


way going 
perfect, and in such huge 
the Ministries of Labour 
and Pensions, each employing many thou- 
sands of workers, blunders inevitably occut 
and occasional cases of individual injustice 
But as one explores the fields that stretch 
before a disabled 
that we as a nation are 
debt to him in the 
spirit of admiration and love, 
itself is 


man, there is clear ev) 


dence paying our 
spirit the 
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Asa 
Little Child 


In the Sunlight ’’ Pages 
By 
John Oxenham 


During the early part of July “ Baby Week” will be celebrated throughout the country 


R maiden sweetness, 
Prone for strength of man ; 
For love’s pure mad- 
ness and its high estate ; 
For parentage—man’s nearest 
veach to Thee ; 
For kinship, sonship, friend- 
ship, brotherhood 
Of men—one Father — one 
great family ; 
For glimpses of the greater 
in the less ; 
For touch of Thee in wife 
and child and friend ; 
For noble self-denying mother- 
hood ; 

For saintly maiden lives of 
vave perfume ; 

For little pattering feet and 
crooning songs ; 

For childven’s laughter, and 
sweet wells of truth ; 

For sweet child-faces and the 
sweet wise tongues ; 

Foy childhood's faith that lifts 
us neay to Thee, 

And bows us with our own 
disparity ; 

Foy childhood’s sweet uncon- 
scious beauty sleep ; 

For all that childhood teaches 
us of Thee ;— 

We thank Thee, Lovd ! 


For perfect childlike confidence in Thee ; 

For childlike glimpses of the life to be ; 

Foy trust akin to my child’s trust in me ; 

For hearts at vest through confidence in Thee ; 

For hearts triumphant in perpetual hope ; 

For hope victorious through past hopes ful- 
filled ; 

For mightier hopes born of the things we 
know ; 

For faith born of the things we may not 
know ; 

For hope of powers increased ten thousand 


fold , 


‘* IT wonder !”’ 


Photo: Whitlock 





For that last hope of likeness to Thyself, 
When hope shall end in glorious certainty ;— 
With quickened hearts 
That find Thee everywhere, 
We thank Thee, thank Thee, 
Thank Thee, Lord! 


‘Except ye become as little children ye 
shall not enter into the Kingdom. Who- 
soever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the Kingdom. 
And whoso shall receive one such little child 
in My name receiveth Me.”’ 
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Strange great words, these of the Mastcer’s, 
and providing food for ample thought, as 
His words always did. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Worldly-Wiseman they 
must seem simple foolishness. But a wiser 
than either Mr. or Mrs. W-W. added— 
“The wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God. If any man seemeth to be wise 
in this world let him become a fool, that he 
may be wise.” 

It is usually when a man has come to the 
point of saying ‘‘ What a fool I have been ! ” 
that a touch of wisdom is vouchsafed him. 


The Wisdom of the World 


The world has grown too wise in its own 
eyes, and we are all suffering from it. How 
we can get back to the less troublous ways 
of the simpler life it is not easy tosee. But 
that truest happiness lies in that direction 
none but the worldly-blinded can doubt. 

Life has become so complex, so over- 
burdened, so stressful, that one wonders at 
times what room there is left in it for any- 
thing more than broken and fleeting bits of 
happiness. One’s greatest joy is to get 
away from the rush and bustle of it all for 
a time, and be able, even for a few days, to 
feel that one is human and not just a cog in 
a great machine which grinds on and on and 
on, without remorse and without ceasing. 

Childhood ought to be the happiest part 
of one’s life. When it is not it is certainly 
not the fault of the child. Vor a child wi'l 
extract happiness from the meanest materials 
and amid the most sordid surroundings— if 
permitted. 

_ A child, possessing nothing, yet has 
everything, in the heavenly gift of the child- 
like spirit. 





If we grown-ups can re-possess 
ourselves of somewhat of that same Spirit 
of trustful confidence in the natural goodness 
of things,—of vision and imagination that 
can invest the common things of life with 
invisible glories, we shall be making some 
advance towards the Kingdom, and therein 
will find our reward, 


Jewels of worth from Mother Earth 
You may win and mightily prize,— 
I-meralds, diamonds, all 
Endowed with virtues symbolical, 

And amethysts purpureal, 

Opal, and turquoise, and sapphire Line 


yvubies 


Onyx, and beryl, and jacinth too 
You may win them all and mightily prize 
But fairer to me are a baby’s eye 
Profound and sweet as the summer skies, 
And litten still with the sanctities 

Of the Love that lights up Paradise. 





All our hearts are profoundly grateful 
that, for the first time in five years, we can 
enjoy the summer without the discordant 
thought of screaming shells and broken men 
To many, these days will bring tender and 
sorrowful memories. But, with the cer- 
tainty that those who have gone have gone 
to happier things than any that earth could 
give them, we will find reason for— 


Praise in the weeds and flowers 
that weave 

Robes of forgiveness where the baitles were, 

Bidding us rise above our soul’s despair, 

Since God and Nature every loss repair. 


and grass 


And so, comforted for the past, and hope- 
ful for the present and the future, we shall 
also find room for— 


Praise 
In Summer's golden duys and jocund way 
—In all her matronly provisioning 

For every want—and more! 


full store 
Of fruit and flower she hastens to outpow 
ITpon us with a great glad joyous laugh, 
And bids us her full bowls of nectar quaff. 
Praise in the Summer evenings when the 

trees 
Cast their long shadows far across the lawns 
And, as the gloaming falls, the soft night 

bree é 
Sets all the litile leaves awh / 
Their prayers and lullabies | 

<Jo 
Praver 


Lord, grant us childlike faith and bope 
and trust in Thy great goodness,—tbat 
Thy Good Will may bave its way on 
earth as it bas in beaven,—tbat so our 


bearts may be fittcd for the coming of 
Thy Kingsbip. 

For only when Thou rulest supreme in 
the bearts of men sball the world find 
lasting peace, 


Amen! 





— 
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T wasn’t the first visit that I’d paid to 
Bill and Hesther ; no, nor the second, 
nor the third. 

But I'd been to Paris in between, and 
I'd come back grown-up. Grown-up means 
seeing things differently somehow, -and, 
when I went to spend a week with Bill and 
Hesther after I’d left school for good, well, 
I knew by the way I saw things that I was 
changed. 

It was because I noticed the changes in 
them, I wouldn't have, I’m sure, a year or 
two earlier, I'd have taken Hesther’s funny 
way of smiling with her lips shut and the 
queer throaty sound in Bill’s voice as just 
ordinary, then ; and I'd have ragged about, 
and—— _ Well, but now I didn’t. I was 
wondering what it could mean. 

It seemed queer to sit down. after dinner 
with them, and for no one to say one word 
that they meant, but me. I'd been a kid 
When Hesther married, but I hadn't been 
too kiddy to know that she was a jolly, 
pretty, smiling, gay sort of girl whom lots 
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of people admired. Now, well, she was 
plain, and there were lines round her eyes 
that didn’t come from smiling. I hated 
those lines as much as I loved Hesther, and 
I wondered why they’d come. 

Why had the throaty sound come, too, 
in Bill’s voice? I lay and thought about 
it all when I was in bed; they’d been so 
jolly companionable when I saw them last ; 
and—now they weren’t. Of course, there 
were the children, there were three of them, 
and perfect pets, and you’d think Well, 
I didn’t know what to think, and honestly 
I almost blubbed before I went to sleep, 
because I could remember when things had 
been so jolly different. 

Well, in the morning I began to get to 
the bottom of things. ‘‘ Hesther,” I said 
at breakfast, as soon as Bill had slammed 
himself out at the front door, ‘‘ without a 
backward look,’’ as they say in books (but 
all the same, whether they do or not, 
Hesther’s eyes flashed when he did it), 
‘* Hesther, old girl, what price a good squint 
at the shops to-day ?” 

‘“ You go, by all means,” said Hesther, 
‘I don’t need anything.” 

‘“ Need!” I thought, and if I hadn’t 
always been considered a kid by Hesther 
I'd have dared to tell her that she needed 
evervthing. She needed a new way of doing 
her hair, for one thing, and a new pair of 
slippers. Her morning wrapper needed to 
go and be properly laundered, too—all the 
bits that ought to have been goffered, or 
whatever you call it, weven’t goffered ; and 
all the———- Well, everything was wrong ; 
she looked untidy, and don’t-careish, and 
she was Hesther ! 
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“T’m not going without you,” I said. 
“ After all, I’ve only just come from Paris. 
Let’s look at my boxes instead ! ” 

Now I'd better say, once and for all, that 
I’m much richer than Hesther. Dad _ be- 
longed to both of us, but Hesther’s mother 
died years before he married darling Mummy, 
who died, too, when I was seven. The 
lawyers sent me to school in Paris, and there 
has always been lots of money for me, but 
Hesther ’d never done anything out-of-the- 
way jolly ; just an ordinary day school, and 
then the office; and then marrying Bill. 

Not that I meant that marrying Bill was 
humdrum—it hadn’t been, not one bit, 
when they did it; but it was beginning 
to be. 

** Look here, Hesther,’’ I said after break- 
fast again; ‘‘ let’s look at those boxes.”’ 

But there were the children to send to 
school first, then there were all sorts of things. 
Jolly sorts of things to do, like washing-up 
and dustings, and—well, when I say jolly, 
I mean that they must be jolly when you’re 
doing them for your own home and your 
own family, though they do dirty your hands. 
Then we went upstairs because Betty, the 
“* general,’”’ who’s a daily, turned up; and 
then—we all enjoyed ourselves. 

But it was a kind of enjoyment that 
almost made me blub again. “ Oh. 
Josy,” said Hesther. ‘‘ Oh!’ She simply 
stared at the pretty things I’d got as 
though she was starved for them; she 
revelled in every scrap of frillingness just 
as much as I did now she’d got the chance 
of seeing them. Then, when the knocker 
banged with an awful thump, she only said : 
** Why, that’s Bobbin. 
It must be twelve. There'll be no dinner. 
I must fly. How frightful of me!” 

“ Au contraire,” I said, and put away the 
things and went down to dinner (which was 
spoilt, by the way) feeling awfully bucked ; 
and with a nobby plan just beginning to 
simmer in my head. “ Bill,” I said that 
night, “‘ I’m going to celebrate my coming- 
out by taking you both out to dinner.” 

‘ Choose a quiet place, then,’’ said Bill. 

He meant nothing, but suddenly Hesther 
flushed ; a ‘‘ quiet place ”’ 
where we needn’t dress she and 
Bill had got to that. ‘ They’re both sloth- 
ful,’’ I thought to myself ; 
getting slothful, too, They're letting every- 
thing drift, and they shan’t.” 


School must be over. 


meant a place 
: ot course ; 


‘ and their love's 


“ Au contraive,” 1 said again. ‘“ I shan’t. 
You'll have to find that dress-suit, Bill, or 
you'll disgrace Hesther and me,” 

“It’s all very well for you, my dear,” 
said Hesther. ‘‘ You're straight from Paris. 
Now, one of those nice little places in Soho 
where no one takes off their coat! Let me 
know beforehand which night, and then we 
needn’t have much to eat in the middle of 
the day!” 

“* Au contraire,”’ I said. 
the Superbe.” 

And next morning I rang up Peter from 
the Public Call Office—you needn’t be sur- 
prised that I’ve not already mentioned 
Peter, for I’ve had him always and had 
always taken him for granted. He’s lots 
older than me, and he’s—-well, he’s Peter, 
who’s pulled me out of scrapes, and shared 
my plans since I was four. “ All right— 
come up to the Tea Cosy this afternoon,” 
he said. ‘‘ We'll munch tea-cakes and 
fruit. Something to plot with me? Ah, 
righto!”’ 

It was something of a plot that we 
hatched, too; he was to meet us at the 
Superbe, and I told him, because he was 
Peter, all about Hesther and Bill. He said 
he’d help, too, and we talked the matter 
through. 

“You're a brick,” he said when we parted. 
“ And so are you,” I said, and I went home. 

There was a smell of burnt rice in the 
passage because Bill likes curry. Hesther 
was singing to Baby upstairs, and as soon 
as she’d got him off I flew to her. ‘ Fixed 
up for to-morrow night at the Superbe,” 
I said. ‘‘ Mr. Ashton is coming too.” 

‘* D’you mean Mr. Ashton of The Grange 
at home?” asked Hesther. Goodness, 
I’ve never even seen him. I thought it was 
to be a quiet sort of thing. I don’t think 
Bill will- oy 

Bill didn’t. He was quite grumpy all 
supper, and I don’t think it was the burnt 
rice, either; he seemed used to that. “I 


“ We're going to 


oe 


didn’t think you were going to invite a 
whole heap of swells,” 

“I’m not. 
a swell, 


he said. 
It’s only one, and he’s nol 
And he’s always wanted to know 
Hesther. He saw her once at a dance, 
though she didn’t see him, and thought she 
was the prettiest girl there.” 

““ My dear, that was long ago, of course,” 
said Hesther, but she laughed. 

Bill didn’t. 
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‘I’ve never had such a dinner; being hostess it was 
rather strange to be snubbed all through ’—;, 7b 
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“Don’t believe I’ve got a tie,’”’ he said, 
but he gave a sort of sidelong- look at 
Hesther. ‘‘ I suppose we could get out of 
it?” he said to me. 

** Au contrairve,” I said. ‘‘ You couldn't.” 

And so Bill went up to town next day 
in a paddy, only because of his dress-suit, 
of course, because he had to change at the 
office and he hated to. He tried to be polite 
to me, but I can’t possibly say he was to 
Hesther, 

‘““Oh, my dear!” I said when he was 
gone. ‘‘ What a scrimmage!” 

“You get used to it,” said Hesther with 
her lips pressed tight, and that made me 
mind more than if she’d howled. 

But only for a minute, for I forgot every- 
thing in the plan I’d got. Hesther and I were 
to taxi up to the Superbe, and meet Bill and 
Peter there, and—I meant Bill to see Hesther 
as he hadn’t seen her looking for years. 

“T’ve got a present for you upstairs in 
my box, Hesther,”’ I said. 

It was a frock, it was the frock! She and 
I are the same height and size and all that, 
and—out of the five dresses I’d brought 
home I won’t say that it wasn't my favourite, 
and that I hadn’t bought it for myself, 
because I had—I’d meant Hesther to have 
—well, one of the others. But I’d changed. 

“It’s for you,” I said, ‘and I didn’t 
show it you yesterday because—well, it’s 
for this occasion.” 

“Oh, Josy!” said Hesther. Her cheeks got 
pink, and her lips got sweet and full again. 
“Oh, my dear, but I can’t/ Think of my 
age! Think of—think of—everything!”’ 

“That’s what I’m thinking of,” I said, 
and in a jiff I’d begun to try it on her. I 
say “‘ begun” because there was such lots 
to do. Hesther’s hair was always one of 
her sweetest points, but it took a morning 
to get it as it used to be. Then there were 
hundreds of things, but—in short we had a 
dress-rehearsal and it worked. 

‘I don’t know what Bill will say,” said 
Hesther at last. ‘‘ But perhaps he won't 
notice.”” She was taking off the things and 
laying them on the bed almost in tears of 
joy. ‘‘ What are you going to wear?” 

‘© Oh, J know,’ I said. I did. 

I got through her dressing that evening 
because part 
of the plan was for me to be a kind of foil 
for Hesther. 
for Dear knew how long one had been owing 


before I started on my own; 


To-night was to be her night, 
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to her. I just put on a very ordinary sort 
of frilly muslin that had been made for me 
before I went to Paris. When Hesther saw 
me she sort of stared. 

“Why, I say, my hair’s much nicer than 
yours,” she said. ‘‘ And don’t you think 
that with all your cleverness——” 

“I like it this way,” I said, ‘‘ and we 
both look rather decent, don’t we ?”’ I had 
to say that, to pretend that I looked as nice 
as she did. 

But Hesther was more than a bit worried ; 
dear old darling, she was looking scrummy 
and gorgeous in that perfectly simple and 
simply perfect gown. All the same, though, 
her lips got thin again in an instant, and 
she began to take off the cloak I'd lent her. 


“Now, look here,” she said. ‘I’ve 
changed my mind, I’m not——’”’ 
Chuff ! Chuff/ came the taxi outside. 


I could have kissed it. I knew that now it 
was a:question of wasting two pennies 
Hesther was all right. And she was. Ina 
jiff we were whizzing away; and by the 
time we’d got to the Superbe she was her 
old jolly, darling, laughing, old self; there 
mightn’t have been a Bill in the world. 

Peter came to meet us in the vestibule. 
Bill hadn’t arrived. He took charge of 
Hesther, and scarcely looked at me as I 
followed in. It was all as we'd arranged, 
but I felt like a little chit who’s not inter- 
esting to anybody, and for a minute it was 
a hateful feeling. Then Bill turned up. 

He was hot and breathless, and inclined 
to be cross, and his tie was crooked. He'd 
evidently meant to tell Hesther the very 
instant he arrived that he’d cut 
shaving, and he looked as though, somehow, 
it was all her fault. But Hesther hardly 
seemed to hear him ; she was looking awfully 
sweet, and she was smiling and chatting 
with Peter, so Bill had to take pity on me 
and we followed the table 
looking like a pair of spoil-sports to be there 
at all. 

“I say,” I said to Bill, which 
only remark I made to him till after the 


himself 


others to our 


was the 


hors-d’ceuvres had been taken away; 
‘isn’t Hesther enjoying herself! And 
isn’t she brilliant ! ”’ 

‘Eh, what?” said Bill. Truly I dont 
believe he’d noticed till that instant, but 
then he did 

I've never had such a dinner; being 


hostess really it was rather strange to be 




















snubbed all through, by Bill I mean, for 
the others were quite nice when they took any 
notice of us, which wasn’t often. Peter quite 
plainly thought Hesther the most charming 
person he’d seen for ages, and Hesther 
seemed truly to be enjoying herself down 
to the ground. Bill grumped from the soup 
to the savoury, and by the end, when Peter 
turned and said that he’d stalls for us all 
for What-ho? I thought that Bill could 
easily have murdered him. 

“I say, Josy,” he said to me, “ we’ve 
had enough of this, don’t you think so? 
Wouldn’t you rather go home?” 

“ Au contraire,” I said, partly as a small 
revenge for his many snubs, and partly 
because it was all part of the plan, “ I’m 
longing to go, and so, I’m sure, is Hesther.” 

I didn’t very much enjoy that play, how- 
ever, for honestly I didn’t see much of it. 
Hesther and Peter sat together, I was next 
to Peter, and Bill came last. To sit between 
a grumpy bear and someone who’s not got 
a word for you ought to have been all right, 
for once, considering it was all a pre-arranged 
plan, but it wasn’t. To explain this I may 
as’ well be honest and confess that I felt 
jealous. I’d meant to make Bill realise that 
Hesther was still jolly attractive, really, and 
it seemed that I’d not thought out the plan 
sufficiently well before I made it. Here 
was Bill like a bear, and the green-eyed 
monster began crawling over me. 

For, it was all very well to hear them 
laughing and talking at dinner, it was all 
very well to see them enjoying that revue 
together, but—it was one of the intervals 
that did for me. I leaned down to pick 
up a programme and—they were whispering 
deadly deepest whispers, and there was a 
smile on Hesther’s face that was—well, 
difficult to put into words. ‘‘ Whispers 
weren’t in the plan that Peter and I made,” 
I thought quite angrily, and I tried to feel | 
that it was for Bill’s sake I was feeling 
angry, but it wasn’t, it was for my own as 
well. 

Then I pinched myself, and hated myself, 


PUTTING THINGS RIGHT 








* As if * And I looked down at my 
muslin dress and my black slippers. ‘“ I’ll 
not be a suspicious, jealous, hateful little 
beast,” I said, but the extraordinary feeling 
went on. 

I’m sure that I was almost as quiet as 
Bill when at last the play was over and we 
got a taxi. I lay back and shut my eyes. 
Somehow I was feeling miserable, and I 
hardly took any notice of Peter’s good- 
night. I wouldn’t look at him; I was glad 
when we’d started and I could shut my eyes 
again. 

** Josy’s tired,” I heard Hesther say, but 
I did open them then. ‘“‘ Oh, Bill,” she said, 
“what a lovely evening! Bill, darling, I 
hope you enjoyed it too!” 

A bit of me that wasn’t the piggy bit felt 
glad of that; of course Peter had been a 
hateful flirt, but Hesthey was all right. I 
opened my eyes and saw her take Bill’s hand. 

Bill must have been feeling bad, for he 
pulled his away; then all of a sudden his 
whole arm went right round her, and he 
hugged and hugged her so close that I 
thought he would never stop. 

“ I’ve—I believe I’ve been asleep, dear- 
est,” he said. ‘‘ But I woke up to-night ! 
Hesther, am I a selfish bear ? ” 

“Yes, sometimes, darling Darling, but 
not now!” whispered Hesther. 

‘““Oh, what an evening I’ve had!” said 
Bill after an interval. ‘‘ Look here,” and 
he was still hugging her. ‘‘ What d’you 
think I felt like when you were whisper- 
ing——”’ 

‘‘ Why not ? Oh, Bill, were you jealous ? ”’ 
said Hesther, and she laughed. ‘ Hush! 
Yes, she’s asleep, so I’ll tell you. He is 
coming himself to-morrow to tell her. 
It’s Josy, you know, darling little Josy, 
he wants, and he was telling me——” 

Hesther’s voice dropped. 

And suddenly, quite suddenly, a tear 
came splashing down my cheek—only one, 
and they didn’t see it. Everything was all 
right for Bill and Hesther, and—for Peter 
and me, everything was quite all right | 
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Is the Modern . 
Mother Too Devoted? E. Vaughan-Smith 


Is there a danger of the modern child—often an ‘‘ only one ”— 
being spoilt ? 


**WUDY simply lives for little Joan,” 
remarked her mother ; adding rather 
wistfully: ‘‘ but she always says 

she doesn’t want any more children. It 


seems so strange to me. Nobody thought 


in that way when I was first married.” 


A Recklessly Large Victorian Family~ 


She and her husband certainly had not. 
They had a recklessly large Victorian family, 
who all scrambled up together in a happy 
ramshackle fashion, and have one and all 
developed into splendid men and women, 
of the type that makes the backbone of our 
nation. 

All the time her children were growing 
up Judy’s mother just lived for that ram- 
shackle family of hers. 

Roughly speaking the feminine half of 
the race may be divided into two classes ; 
wife-women and mother-women. In Judy’s 
family they belong to the latter class; the 
mother-passion runs in their blood, 

Judy puts just as much of herself into her 
parenthood as her own mother did before 
her ; indeed, it is because of the very fervour 
of her devotion that she wishes little Joan 
to remain an only child. 





—and the Modern Nursery 





For Judy and her husband are in the 
same position as many thousands of other 
middle-class couples. So long as th@y have 
only the one child they can give her prac- 
tically every advantage that the heart of 
modern parent can desire: a nursery—the 
best room in the house by the way—with 
furnishings, pictures, and toys all of the 
type most approved by the enlightened ; 
an expensive lady-nurse; baby dancing- 
lessons, quantities of simple but exquisite 
little frocks. As to Joan's nursery meals, 
they would have seemed rare feasts to Judy's 
far plainer childhood, lived under the dis- 
pensation of never butter and jam together ! 





A Problem of the New Times 


Joan -eats them together without ever 
thinking about it, has the breasts of chickens 
saved for her as a matter of course, and 
everything else in keeping. 

In a few years’ time Joan will be sent to 
a famous, but expensive, girls’ Public School, 
and later on_ still—Judy looks 
forward through the years—to Newnham or 
Girton; that is, unless she shows a musical 
or artistic bent, in which case she will be 
sent abroad for the best music or art train- 
ing Europe can provide. In fact, ‘‘ advan- 
tages’ are to grow in Joan’s path like black- 
berries in September |! 


already 


* Advantages "* Lacking 

It must be owned that in the home of 
Judy’s youth advantages—so far as plenti- 
fulness went—might have been better com- 
pared to plovers’ eggs than to blackberries. 
The boys, it is true, were sent to one of the 
cheaper and rougher Public Schools “ be- 
cause one couldn’t have them 
with the Mudford accent.’’ The girls had 
to brave the accent, and be content with the 
education afforded by the local High School, 
an inefficient one. 


growing uf! 


’Varsity for either boys 
or girls was entirely out of the question. 

‘* When I grow up I mean to have lots of 
little children, and I shall play with them 
and make them so happy!” Judy announced 
at the age of ten. 

“It must be awfully nice to have a 
nursery-full like that—if only one was rich 
enough to do them all justice!” 
Judy the other day, after a visit to a wealthy 
friend endowed with a family of five, ranging 
from ten years to six months, 


sighed 


The Child with a Worried Look 
If Judy has failed to carry out the first 
half of she at all 
events duty of the 
day are 





early 
makes a 


her programme, 
conscientious 
part of it. every 


devoted to playing with Joan. 


second Hours 
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IS THE MODERN MOTHER TOO DEVOTED ? 





Whether it makes Joan so very happy is 
open to question. The little face sometimes 
wears an almost worried look; as if Judy’s 
intense anxiety for her offspring to be having 
the best of all possible good times had some- 
how got itself reflected in the childish mind. 
“ Am I really enjoying myself ?’’ she seems 
to be wondering. 


Brought up on Theory 





On the rare occasions in Judy’s own child- 
hood when her mother could spare time 
from the imperative claims of the mending 
basket and the last new baby to romp 
with the family, she enjoyed it as much as 
the wildest and merriest of the youngsters. 
Judy’s play seems overweighted with a 
sense of responsibility. Like many other 
earnest young parents of the present day 
she reads enlightened books which explain 
how the games should bring out this or that 
element in the child’s beautiful, unfolding 
personality ; and she makes laudable en- 
deavours to carry out these theories. 

“ But if Joan has any imagination it will 
come of itself, and if she hasn’t you can play 
with her till you’re black and blue, and 
you won’t grow her one!” exclaimed an 
irreverent young aunt one day. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about !’’ said Judy hotly. She proceeded 
to confute the aunt out of a manual of child 
psychology by one of the most famous of 
modern educationists. 

The aunt took up the book, and studied 
it for a few minutes. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
“ T wouldn’t trust a book that talks about 
the child as ‘that sublime guest’! You 
can’t tell a guest her table-manners are bad, 
and you have to let her be as selfish and in- 
considerate as she wants. The fact is, 
Judy, that ‘ sublime guest’ attitude of you 
up-to-date mothers bids fair to develop a 
race of unpleasant young egotists ! ” 

Judy, who took this as an accusation that 
she spoilt Joan (which she really doesn’t, 
using the word in the ordinary sense), was 
highly indignant at the time, but since her 
wrath subsided she has been uneasily 
wondering whether there is anything in her 
sister’s contentions, 


The Danger in Child-Worship 


Personally I think there is a good deal of 
truth in them, and that the aunt pointed 
out a real danger in the child-worship of 
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to-day. At the same time I believe that 
certain conditions of modern life tend to 
provide a counteracting force which will 
keep the balance right in the main. 

People often deplore the fact that, some- 
times from choice, often from that sad 
necessity which is a legacy of war, so many 
present-day mothers work outside their 
homes. In the case of labourers’ families, 
where the mother is not only mother, but 
nurse and cook and housemaid all in one, 
this state of things certainly is an un- 
mitigated evil; but I am not so sure about 
it in homes of another class, 


Too Much Sympathy ? 

No doubt it involves a certain loss of 
that touching bond of instinctive sympathy 
between the mother and the tiny child 
who can run to her with all its little 
hurts and grievances; but is it altogether 
wholesome for the child to have so pas- 
sionate a grown-up sympathy always within 
reach ? 

In the nursery of fifty years ago there 
was no danger, however sympathetic Mamma 
might be, of little Charlotte thinking her 
own small troubles the most important 
thing in the universe; for there were 
Tommy and Jane and Alice and Harry and 
Baby, all with their own claims to equal 
attention! Mummie of to-day, with her 
adored only child, is far more likely to be 
guilty of sympathy of the spoiling kind— 
that is, if she is as constantly available as 
Mamma of old. Mummie at an office from 
ten to five is removed from the scene of 
temptation. 





Mummie—at an Office 





Besides, the stage of tumbles and kissings- 
well-again is after all a very passing one. 
While it lasted Mamma was no doubt an 
ideally successful mother, but the later 
history of her relations with her children 
was often disappointing. Immersed in 
household cares, she frequently failed to 
move with the times, and tragically lost 
touch with her children (especially her 
daughters) as they grew up. 

Mummie, who leads a professional life 
outside the home, will have her own diffi 
culties in keeping the intimacy of her 
children; but they will be difficulties of 
quite another order from those with which 
Mamma had to contend; and if she uses 
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both heart and brains she ought to have 
a better chance than ever poor Mamma 
had. It will need self-denial as well as 
natural sympathy to keep in close touch 
with the growing mind and soul of son or 
daughter when the mother’s energies and 
nerves are already taxed by her profession ; 
but a quick-witted loving woman can 
achieve it if she wills it enough, and the 
fact that the child cannot but recognise 
her as a woman of the modern world must 
help greatly. ‘‘ Mother’s so old-fashioned 
—she can’t understand.” That familiar 
death-knell of friendship between mother 
and daughter can never be sounded in her 
case. 

But what of the other mothers—mothers 
who, like Judy herself, have neither need nor 
inclination for a professional life ? 

In Judy’s case it is to be feared that Joan 
will continue to suffer from over-devoted- 
ness—unless realisation dawns that the 
standard of values has been wrongly fixed. 


What Joan Needs 


What Joan needs—far more urgently 
than she needs lovely little frocks, or even 
an “ expense no object’ education—is the 
companionship of two or three healthily 
assertive brothers and sisters ! 

In many a middle-class home to-day—so 
faulty have our social conditions become— 
it is almost impossible to rear more than 
one child without the risk of actual priva- 
tion. In many others, however—and Judy’s 
home comes under this second category— 
the supposed impossibility is merely due 
to an exaggerated idea of what is necessary 
for a child’s welfare. A return to simpler 
standards would make for far more real 
happiness both in the present and the 
future. 





A New Order Coming 


All the signs of the times seem to show 
that a new social order is close at hand, and 
under that new order those who have been 
brought up, so to speak, in cotton wool, 
as Judy is bringing up her Joan, are likely 
to be at a cruel disadvantage compared 





with those others who have known from 
childhood thut their fate must depend 
mainly on their own energy and determina- 
tion. It is in the reasonably large family 
that that wholesome conviction grows most 
naturally, 


**Not my Child First” 





When all is said and done, there are many 
in this generation of parents who must 
needs remain mothers of ‘ only ”’ children ; 
the war-widows, for instance, whose hus- 
bands’ “last, most perfect gift” (as a 
Times notice touchingly put it) 
to them in their desolation. How shall such 
as these help loving their unspeakably 
precious “only ’’ children with devotion too 
utterly absorbed to be wholesome ? 

There is only one way—that expressed 
by the slogan of one of the women candi- 
dates in the last election. ‘‘ Not my child 
first, but all children first | ” 


came 


A Plea for a Selfless Outlook 


Naturally a mother’s own child must 
always be inexpressibly dearer to her 
than any other; the woman candidate—a 
mother herself—knew that as well as any- 
body. 

What her slogan meant was simply this, 
that no woman ought to be content merely 
in her own child’s happiness and well-being 
—as too many good women in the past were 
contented—so long as other children are 
growing up under intolerable conditions. 
It meant too that women must cease to 
have two standards of justice in the matter 
of opportunities—a high standard for their 
own children, and a low one for other people’s 
and especially the children of the poor. 
What they would claim as merely right and 
just were their own children concerned, they 
must be equally prepared to fight for when 
other children are in question. 

When all good women learn to live up to 
the spirit of that splendid slogan, there will 
be no fear of the modern mother being too 
devoted; her devotion will make for the 
enrichment of the world—the healing of the 
nations | 





] invite readers’ opinions on this question, and shall be pleased to pay 
One Guinea to the writer of the best letter received. Letters must reach 


my office by July 23, 


Address~The Editor of THE QUIVER, La Belle 


Sauvage, London, E.C. 4. 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Arrival 


T was not until the ship reached Cape 

i Town that Sybil had any idea of the 

welcome, or rather non-welcome, that 
was awaiting her, 

Flip brought her a letter directed care of 
the Union Castie Steamship Company, 
which she recognised to be in Jim 
Lyall’s handwriting, but she opened it 
without any misgivings beyond that it 
might be very formal. When she had read 
it she handed it over to Flip with the 
remark : - 

‘It looks as if my partner were not going 
to be very pleased to see us!” 

He read it through with an unperturbed 
air, and then gave a half smile. 

“Oh, well! Perhaps he is a woman-hater ! 
To find himself suddenly with a female 
partner, through no fault of his own, would 
be a bit of a jar, wouldn’t it ? ” 

Sybil smiled too. 

‘It’s quite an interesting situation any- 
how, isn’t it ?’’? was her unabashed response. 
‘I suppose he’ll growl at us like an old 
Scotsman with a sore head, and his sister 
will look very prim and forbidding, and I 
shall feel about three inches high. What a 
blessing you were able to come to support 
me!” 

Jim had carefully worded his very formal 
“ that-for-you ” letter, in a way to suggest 
that she might as well take the next boat 
home. He would have been rather sur- 
prised had he seen Flip’s unperturbed face, 


and Sybil’s mischievous expression, sug- 
gesting that the delicate situation ahead 


held more of interest for them than any- 
thing. 

“We'll take our time,” Sybil remarked 
to Flip later. ‘“‘ Let’s wire him, ‘ Thanks 
for letter. Staying a short time in Cape 
Town,’ and then go north in a week and take 
him by surprise.” 

Flip was quite willing, and they went off 
to the Mount Nelson hotel, prepared to enjoy 
the lovely surroundings of Cape Town, before 
they faced the enemy. 

When the wire reached the ranch Eliza- 
beth felt a grudging admiration for anyone 
who could take Jim’s uncompromising 
attitude so coolly, and speculated with 
interest upon the personality of Owen Lack’s 
wife. 

““Umph!’” Jim remarked, when he read 
the message, “‘ let’s hope the attractions of 
Cape Town will keep her there, until she 
returns to England.” 

“TT don’t think they will,’’ Elizabeth com- 
mented. ‘‘ I should say she has every in- 
tention of coming, and choosing her own 
time for the visit.” 

““She must be pretty brazen if she does 
that in spite of my letter.” 

‘Or brave?” 

‘ Brazen!” he snapped, “ and ill-bred. 
A gentlewoman would not insist upon thrust- 
ing herself where she is so obviously un- 
welcome.” 

“ Still, as she has come all the way from 
England, no doubt she feels she might as 
well see the ranch before she goes back. I 
suppose 1 had better make some prepara- 
tions.” 

‘1 should do nothing of the kind until 
she has reached Salisbury. I expect they 
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will stay at the hotel there to make in- 
quiries about the value of land and cattle. 
Then they will motor out here one morning, 
look round for an hour or two, and return 
to town. I hope that will be the full extent 
of their visit to the ranch anyhow.” 

“Why not greet her as you did me?” 
she suggested, with a twinkle. ‘‘ Have 
Bonfire and Satan on the veranda. Perhaps 
they wouldn’t even get out of the car 
then!” 

But Jim was in no mood to laugh, and 
presently stamped off with a glowering face. 
Elizabeth watched him, feeling that she was 
not quite as vexed as she ought to be. So 
few untoward events of interest ever hap- 
pened. It really was rather exciting to 
know what Mrs. Lack would do under the 
circumstances, She rather guessed that if 
they had made up their minds to stay on the 
ranch, they would not be deterred by Jim’s 
scowls, and she turned over in her mind how 
they were to be accommodated. Under 
ordinary circumstances Mrs. Lack would 
have the second bed in her room, and her 
brother the second bed in Jim’s room, but 
this seemed hardly an arrangement that 
would commend itself to any of them upon 
this occasion. She decided she would have 
to give up her room to Mrs. Lack and retire 
to one of the spare-room huts, while the 
brother would have the other hut, or Jim’s 
room, according to Jim’s fancy. No doubt 
a few days would be quite sufficient for them, 
and then they would return to Salisbury’s 
excellent hotel. 

In the meentime, down at Cape Town, 
Sybil and Flip were busy providing them- 
selves with a complete camp outfit. It was 
Sybil’s idea, and she would not allow herself 
to be dissuaded. 

“No use staying with the old bear if he’s 
in a thorough bad temper,” said she, ‘‘ and 
a Scots ‘ Miss,’ with a disapproving eye, 
is a nightmare. We'll go on our own, and 
live in tents on a piece of my land, and if 
he doesn’t mind, I'll make him say ‘ by your 
leave’ to put a foot on it.” 

“What about the cows?” 
flippant one. 


asked the 
““T suppose they are pretty 
well everywhere on a ranch. What if one 
of your very own cows puts her head in at 
the door of your tent ?” 

“IT must have a gun beside my pillow,” 
was the prompt reply, ‘‘ and do the camping- 
out stunt properly.” 


Flip and a jovial naval officer dining with 
them laughed outright. 

““'You’d be more afraid of the gun than 
the cow,”’ Flip chortled. 

“I shouldn’t shoot unless it’s his cow,” 
the naval man advised. 

“Well, your tent must be as close as 
possible,”’ she said to Flip, “‘ and if I shout 
you must dash out.” 

“Nice for Captain Beaumont if it’s a 
lion,” laughed the Commander. 

“Oh, I don’t mind lions! ” — airily,. 
““They haven’t got horns.” 

“What about black beetles?” Filip 
asked. 

““ They don’t have them in Rhodesia, nor 
wasps, nor earwigs. A man on the ship told 
me so.”’ 

“Did he tell you about the bull-frogs ? ” 
Commander Watson asked. ‘ As large as 
a breakfast plate, and make a noise like a 
fog-horn.”’ 

“Well, of course I should have hysterics 
immediately, if one of those strolled in! 
I suppose they can’t jump wire ?” 

““No, but they casily burrow under it. 
Imagine yourself falling sweetly asleep, with 
a wire fence to keep off all crawling or 
hopping things, and then to be awakened 
suddenly by a fog-horn on your pillow, and 
sit up to find a gigantic bull-frog pulling faces 
at you.” 

“ Dowt!” hastily. “If you only knew 
the amount of courage-screwing it takes 
to go at all, after such a letter as Mr. Lyall’s.” 

They all laughed, and Commander Watson 
declared he would give half a year’s pay to 
be going with them. 

On the way up in the train Sybil 


confided to Tlip that she was secretly 
rather afraid of the cows; and there 1s 
little doubt that if Jim had followed 


Elizabeth’s suggestion, and carefully pick 
eted Bonfire and Satan in prominent 
positions near the homestead, he might have 
got rid of his unwelcome guests even quicker 
than they imagined. 

But then, as it happened, he had no idea 
when they would arrive, and to have 
the experiment for 


worked 
everal day might have 


found them besieged thems:elv clamour- 
ing for food and water. 

What actually did happen was the arrival 
one lovely morning of two motor cars, 
when Jim had gone over to a neighbouring 


ranch for the 


day, and Elizabeth was busy 
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making cakes, enveloped in a large cooking 
apron, and with her arms covered with flour. 
The first car contained Sybil, in the daintiest 
and prettiest of light motor bonnets and 
dust coats, and Flip in his ever-correct 
attire, and the second car contained a goodly 
amount of luggage and the camp parapher- 
nalia. 

As the pantry where Elizabeth worked 
opened upon the “ high road,” and contained 
only one exit, there was no possible chance 
to slip out and discard one’s apron and tidy 
one’s hair, so poor Elizabeth flushed a lovely 
pink all down her bare neck, when an elegant 
young man stepped out of the car and stood 
in the doorway of the pantry, eyeing her 
with a quick veiled scrutiny from eyes with 
a lurking twinkle, and remarked apologetic- 
ally : 

“How do you do? 
come.” 

Elizabeth’s confusion only lasted a mo- 
ment, and then she glanced at her floury 
hands and replied : 

“T’m sorry I can’t shake hands with you. 
Of course if you had let me know when you 
were coming r 

Sybil’s voice filled the expressive pause 
calling : 

“Flip, come and move your armoury. 
I can’t get out of the car for guns and 
things.” 

The drive from Salisbury had, of course, 
been something of a revelation to Sybil, 
but to do her justice she had made light 
of its drawbacks and thoroughly appreciated 
its good points. The first twenty-eight 
miles to Mazoe consists of a fine, well-made 
road, along which one might easily travel 
fifty miles an hour in places, but for the 
gullies to carry off the water, which necessi- 
tate much slowing down. Then follows a 
medium stretch of road through the rich 
Mazoe valley, where an average crop of 
mealies is ten bags to the acre, and where 
several homesteads are visible. After that 
a rough sandy road through forest, winding 
up and up, with fantastic kopjes rising here 
and there among the trees. Twice they 
had splashed through a drift, but when they 
came to the third river Sybil insisted she 
Would not risk driving through because it 
was so wide, and if, as looked highly prob- 
able, the water reached the carburetter, and 
the car stuck, how was she ever to get to 
dry land? In the end the luggage car was 


I’m afraid we've 
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sent over first, and seemed to get through 
miraculously, while they watched with 
fascinated eyes. 

“You groused enough at having to ride 
in a Ford car,’”’ Flip remarked, “‘ but only a 
Ford would have negotiated that river.” 

“IT didn’t know we had to drive through 
rivers,” Sybil retaliated, “‘ or I would have 
brought an aerobus from England. Are 
there any more excitements ahead?” 
addressing the chauffeur. 

“Not unless we run into lions. One of 
our men came through here yesterday, and 
it was reported a lion and lioness had been 
seen drinking at the next drift.” 

“Golly!” remarked Sybil boyishly. 
“You'd better load your gun, Flip.” 

Then they entered the car, and drove 
boldly into the river, in the track of the other 
car. There had been a few anxious moments 
when the engine seemed to miss fire, and 
then a little extra pressure had carried them 
safely through, and up a long, long hill, 
from the top of which they looked back over 
a lovely view, which made Sybil exclaim 
with delight. 

‘* Now for the lion drift,” she said, taking 
her seat with shining eyes. ‘‘ How do we 
manipulate that ? ” 

“* Well, it’s down a very steep hill, through 
the water, and straight up a sort of preci- 
pice,’ the chauffeur.told them. “I’m 
afraid I can’t get the car up with anyone in 
ag 

““ You don’t mean that we’ve got to get 
out!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Just where the lions 
are prowling round!” 

“‘ They won't be there to-day,” the man 
assured her. ‘Lions are creatures that 
travel fast in big circles.” 

“But there may be others. Probably 
their uncles and aunts and cousins are 
following them. I’d much rather sit tight 
in the car.” 

““ We'd never get up the hill, unless you 
could drive it,” doubtfully. 

‘We'd certainly never get up if I did. 
We'd be more likely to stop at the bottom, 
upside down, for ever and ever.” 

“ Then I’m afraid you’ll have to get out,” 
smiling, and thinking to himself that he’d 
never driven a prettier lady. ‘‘ I shall have. 
to rip straight through the water, and take 
the hill on top speed.” 

‘‘Goodness! ‘You don’t mean that we’ve 
to get out before you cross the river!” 
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But there are 
You will only 


“T’m afraid you must. 
stepping stones of a kind. 
get your feet wet.” 

“Tl carry you,” said Flip. 

** And drop me just as the lion opens his 
mouth,” with a laugh. ‘‘ No, thank you. 
I’ll get across on those stepping stones 
somehow.” 

In the end they had a great scramble, 
and both got thoroughly wet feet, so they 
sat on a bank and dried their shoes and 
stockings in the hot sun, while the chauffeur 
let his car cool down and filled up the ra- 
diator. 

“ Are you keeping a look out for lions?” 
Sybil asked Flip once. 

‘Not me,”’ in a contented voice. “ I’m 
just sun-soaking. Gorgeous to be warmed 
through and through, isn’t it?” 

“It’s a gorgeous country altogether,” 
looking round with pleased eyes. ‘“‘ Do you 
see those magnificent aloes over there ? 
And the atmosphere is like champagne. 
I feel as if I didn’t mind lions, nor crocs, 
nor anything—not even James Lyall,” with 
a little moue. 

“What about cows ? ’’—lazily. 

“Nor cows,” with firmness, ‘‘ and don’t 
you think that joke is getting a little stale ? ” 


So 


They saw the bungalow away ahead of 
them, up a long, gentle rise, and at the first 
glimpse there was suddenly a mist in Sybil’s 
eyes, and tears gathered. So that was 
where Owen had lived through all these 
years, and been happy in his work, until 
the swift tragedy overtook him. 

“Say something idiotic, Flip,” she mur- 
mured. ‘I simply won’t arrive in tears.” 

** As well tears as smears,” he answered, 
taking out his handkerchief and lightly 
dabbing her cheek, where a compound of 
tears and dust had made an unsightly streak. 

“Smears! How dreadful! Where’s my 
vanity bag ?’’—and quick smiles followed, 
though they cost an effort. 

Then they drew up between the kitchen 
and the pantry, which seemed as much the 
front door as anything else, and Flip alighted 
to announce their arrival to the young house- 
wife busy with her cakes. 

As Sybil, with Flip’s help, scrambled over 
his paraphernalia, Elizabeth stood waiting 
in the shade of the veranda, which ran 
between the pantry and the French windows 
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of the dining-room. She was _ secretly 
amazed at the young widow’s girlish appear- 
ance, but none of it appeared in her face, 
and her eyes were very steady as the brother 
and sister approached. 

‘““ How do you do ?”’ Sybil began sweetly. 
“Of course you are Miss Lyall. I do hope 
you are not as cross as your brother about 
my coming.” 

Elizabeth could not help smiling into the 
winsome face. 

“Yes, Iam Miss Lyall. I hope you had 
a comfortable journey. I am sorry you 
did not let us know you were arriving to- 
day. I would not have received you like 
this,” glancing at her cooking overall. 

“But you look delightful. This is my 
brother, Captain Beaumont, but everyone 
calls him Flip.” 

Elizabeth acknowledged the introduction 
with a shy glance, and led the way into the 
dining-room. 

“What a pretty room! And what a 
view !’’—gazing in frank astonishment at 
the wonderful vista from the windows 
opening to a veranda on the opposite side. 
““How you must love it!’’—throwing a 
quick glance of inquiry to their rather silent 
hostess, 

“Yes,” quietly, “‘ we all love it. Will 
you sit down, while I order some tea ? We 
are tremendous tea-drinkers in Rhodesia. 
Would you like that, or anything else?” 
glancing from one to the other. 

“Tea,” they both agreed eagerly, and 
sat down in the cool, inviting-looking chairs. 
Elizabeth vanished a moment, and when 
she returned Puck ran along in front of her, 
and seeing strangers, sprang to a table and 
sat taking stock of them. 

“Oh, what a Sybil . cried 
delightedly. ‘‘ Flip, did you ever see any- 
thing so like Grandpa Beaumont! ”’ 

Evidently rather attracted by her smiling 
face, the monkey jabbered back at her in a 
friendly way. Flip took a cigarette from 
his case, and held it out towards him. 
Puck only hesitated a second longer, and 
then 
friendliness, 


darling !”’ 


usual first overture ol 


consisted 


made his 
which in springing 
lightly to Flip’s shoulder and commencing 
very busily to search his head, Sybil rocked 
with laughter, while Elizabeth explained it 
was Puck’s way of cementing his friendship. 
** He 
of a stranger,” 


always the look 


and as you 


does it if he likes 
she explained, ‘ 
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have not shaken him off he will take it for 
granted that you and he are pals now.” 

“That’s right, old chap!’ said Flip, 
addressing the monkey, ‘“‘ Had any luck! 
Here, try a cigarette.” 

Puck took the cigarette gingerly, tasted 
a tiny bit, pulled a grimace, and commenced 
tearing it to pieces. Suddenly, with an ex- 
pression of pure mischief, he took what 
remained of the tobacco and deliberately 
pushed it down Flip’s neck. 

“Get out, you imp of Satan,” Flip ex- 
claimed hurriedly, in disgust, and the 
monkey swung himself up into the top of 
the veranda, where he sat on a rafter and 
hugged himself with glee. 

Sybil watched him with laughing, fascin- 
ated eyes, and said: 

“Do come and talk to me, Puck.” 

For a moment Puck looked down into her 
lovely, upturned face, and then, without 
any warning, he took a flying leap and 
landed on her head, gripping the pretty 
motor bonnet. 

It was impossible to be formal any longer, 
and amid the laughter Elizabeth shook her 
finger at him, with a severe expression, and 
told him to get off and salute to show he 
was sorry. With his eyes on her face, he 
sprang to the ground and very gravely 
saluted Sybil. 

“Now Captain Beaumont,” commanded 
Elizabeth, and Puck, with like solemnity, 
turned to Ilip. Then, feeling too good to 
be natural, he gave Paddy’s tail a tremendous 
tweak and fled jabbering to the roof, just 
missing her angry paw. 

“Oh, he’s a lamb,” declared Sybil, watch- 


ing him. ‘‘ May he come and live in my 


tent ?”’ 
“Tent!” echoed Elizabeth, looking 
mystified. 
“Yes,” from Sybil, speaking rapidly. 


“We thought it would be best to have our 
own establishment, so we have brought 
two tents and a camp outfit. We couldn’t 
intrude upon you and Mr. Lyall; at least,” 
with twitching lips, “‘ not in your house, and 
we've been simply dying to live in tents 
ever since we played Red Indians as kids. 
Haven’t we, Flip?” 

“Certainly,” declared Flip; “in fact I 
think it was even earlier, in a previous in- 
carnation.”’ 

Elizabeth looked from one to the other 
in perplexity. 
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“ But, really, we can’t let you do that——” 
she began. 

“ But it’s all arranged!’’ Sybil cried. 
“The two chauffeurs have agreed to fix 
the camp for us. ‘hey were both in the 
German East African campaign, and know 
all about it. I’m to have a scarum, or a 
harem, or something round my tent, tc 
keep off cows and lions and things.” 

“And I believe I’m to have a sign-post, 
and call my abode the Slip Inn, to further 
distract possible marauders,” put in Flip. 

“Oh! and we’ve got pots and pans, and 
tin plates and tin mugs, and everything 
exactly so for campaigning. I’m afraid I 
don’t know much about cooking, but if 
you’d be so awfully kind as to get us a cook- 
boy ?’’ She paused on a rather plaintive 
note. 

But Elizabeth still looked perplexed and 
uncomfortable. It seemed to her the height 
of inhospitality to permit such an arrange- 
ment. 

“T had planned for you to have my 
room,”’ she began, ‘‘ and I go to one of the 
huts. It is how we always arrange for 
visitors. My brother has gone to the next 
ranch for lunch, and will not be back till 
dusk. I am sure he ”» She paused in 
sudden embarrassment. 

‘“‘T’m sure he’d like the arrangement 
immensely,” put in outspoken Sybil. “ Don’t 
let’s any of us pretend. We get so much of 
that sort of thing in London. Wouldn’t 
you like to be just natural with Flip and 
me, and say the real thing, instead of the 
polite one?” 

Elizabeth smiled because she found her 
quite irresistible, and took refuge in silence. 
‘Then Flip remarked, with his pleasant drawl, 
‘““ My sister is always a little erratic. In 
London it takes a course we are all more 
or less used to and know what to expect, 
but in Rhodesia it may take a different line 
altogether. If you wouldn’t mind being 
guided by me, it is much simpler in the long 
run to give her her head, until there is danger 
of self-destruction or homicide or fratricide, 
and then attempt a mild restraint.” 

Elizabeth saw they meant to have their 
way, and wisely refrained from any further 
allusion to her brother. She knew well 
enough what his verdict would be: “A 
tent ! She’ll soon get sick of that, 
and go back to England.” 

‘Well, if you really wish it, 
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reply, ‘I can show you a charming spot, 
where some friends of ours camped last dry 
season.” 

‘Near a singing river, with tall lilies 
growing wild, and birds of rich plumage 
flitting around ?”’ inquired Sybil gaily. 

‘““We don’t as a rule camp too near 
rivers in Rhodesia, because of mosquitoes,” 
smiled Elizabeth. ‘‘ But I daresay there 
will be a blue jay or two about, and the 
frogs and crickets will serenade you all 
night.” 

“Not bull-frogs,” hastily, “as big as 
breakfast plates, with a croak like a fog- 
horn! Oh, I thought Commander Watson 
was only leg-pulling!”’ 

“You needn’t mind them,” laughing at 
her sudden dismay. ‘‘ They won’t leave 
the river.’’ 

“Will the four-legged individual con- 
stituents of a ranch be likely to prowl 
round?” Flip asked. “‘I am not per- 
mitted to call them by name.” 

‘“* Don’t be a silly goat,” Sybil admonished 
him promptly. ‘“‘ He’s got an absurd notion 
that I am afraid of cows,” she explained to 
Elizabeth. 

“The cattle are all enclosed in paddocks 
at night,’”’ Elizabeth told her, ‘‘ but occasion- 
ally they break out. You must have a dog 
to protect you. Perhaps Kim-——” She 
hesitated, and added a little shyly, ‘ Kim 
was Mr. Lack’s own special dog.” 

Elizabeth half expected to see Sybil look 
a little shamefaced at the allusion, but on 
the contrary the young widow looked straight 
back into the stranger-girl’s eyes with an ex- 
pression that Elizabeth could not fathom, 
and which yet left upon her a definite 
impression that Sybil had no cause to look 
shamefaced. ‘‘ I should love to have Kim,” 
she said quite simply. ‘‘ Perhaps he will 
consent to be my special dog in future. 
Shall we go and see this spot ? ”’ 

Elizabeth put on her hat, and after making 
sure that both chaufteurs had had some tea, 
they all went together through the pretty 
garden and the fruit orchard, to a spot near 
a granite kopje, where a few unusually large 
trees threw a delightful shade, and from 
where much the same indescribably lovely 
view stretched away to the blue horizon 
A hundred yards below a little river gurgled 
happily, and about two miles off a cluster 
of bechive native huts nestled picturesquely 


among some small granite kopjes. Sybil 


was delighted, and in his slow way Flip 
expressed approval, so nothing remained 
but to fix their tents. Elizabeth insisted 
they should come to lunch with her, and 
promised to procure a cook-boy and piccanin 
for them by evening. 

“‘Aren’t you glad you came, Flip?” 
Sybil asked him, when, after an hour’s 
work, their camp began to look cosy and 
shipshape. ‘‘ This is better than Fox- 
Trots and Jazz for a bit—what!” 

“Much better,’”’ replied Flip, thinking of 
Elizabeth’s grey eyes and 
figure, 


slim, supple 


CHAPTER X 
Concerning Cattle Ranching 


T was not with any trepidation, but de- 
cided interest, that Elizabeth awaited her 
brother’s return. 

She was much too philosophical by nature 
to nurse the wrath that he could, and though 
she felt critical towards Sybil’s past actions, 
she was ready to believe there might be 
On the top of this she 
had a sense of humour that relished the 
unlooked-for situation. 

He came in about six, looking a little 
tired after a strenuous day helping the 
young ranchers at Tweedsdale to dip their 
cattle. With the quick eye of the colonist, 
he noticed the fresh motor “‘ spoor”’ out- 
side the house, but did not allude to it 
immediately. He gave some directions to 
the horse-boy—while the dogs flopped them- 


some explanation. 


selves down on the veranda with tongues 
hanging out, as if they had been having a 
good hunt—and walked into the dining-room 
after calling for a glass in which to mix 
himself a drink. 

“Is that you, Jim?” Elizabeth asked 
from her own pretty sitting-room, 

“Yes. Things all right?” 

She came in, and he flung himself down 
in a big arm-chair. 

** It was 
“the cattle were so wild. It a 


a devil of a job,’ he declared, 
badly 
planned dip too, Those young fools have 
paid twice as much as they ought for a 
thoroughly inferior article. But they don’t 
like taking advice, until it’s too | , 
“Are they all right ? How is Ian’s 
lumbago 
He seemed fit 
town thi 


Went off to 
to-night, 


enough 


atternoon tor a dance 
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and young Sidthorpe 
went with him. It’s 
a pity they’ve got that 
car. They’re much too 
fond of dashing off to 
town, to spend all their 
money on_ tea -shop 
girls.’”’ 

Elizabeth looked a 
little amused. ‘‘ Well, 
they’re not much more 
than boys after all,” 
she said, “‘ and they’ll 
never be young again.” 

“Ts that a reason 
why they should spend 
their money on _ tea- 
shop girls, and leave an 
expensive ranch, repre- 
senting a lot of their 
father’s capital, to look 
after itself ? I didn’t do 
it when I was a boy.” 

“T expect tea-shop 
girls didn’t appeal to 
you,” smiling outright, 
“and generally someone 
stays behind to look 
after the ranch.” <A 
pause, in which Jim 
sipped his drink with 
a rather superior air, 
and then from Elizabeth 
—‘ Do you feel strong 
enough to hear some 
rather startling news ?”’ 

“What is it ?’’—with 
a quick glance. 

Visitors.” 

“T noticed a car had 
been here. Did some- 
one come out to 
lunch ? ” 





“Yes. Can you guess 
who?” 


ay’ j Orawn by 

“Not that Lack a ee ae eae aonreae 
woman and _ her 
brother ? ” 

She nodded an affirmative. “ Because Mrs. Lack and Captain Beau- 

“And I missed them !"’"—eagerly. ‘‘ What mont remained behind.” 
a piece of luck! I thought she wouldn’t ‘Remained behind! You don’t mean 
want to stay more than an hour. What that they are here?” 
time did they go back ?” ‘“ Yes—camping out on the ranch.” 

“ The cars went back about four.” ‘Impossible! How could they! Look 

“The cars?” with a mystified air. here, Betty, are you having a game with 
“ Why do you say the cars ?” me?” 
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“No. If you go and look out of my 
bedroom window, you'll see the two tents 
under those trees, over by the Orangery.” 

‘Good heavens!” he muttered, com- 
pletely taken aback. 

“They brought two tents with them,” 
she told him, while he tried to grasp the 
unwelcome news and recover himself. ‘‘ And 
the two chauffeurs, ex-soldiers, helped them 
to fix their camp. Of course I couldn’t do 
anything.” 

He was stamping restlessly about the 
room now. 

‘It’s inconceivable,” he declared. ‘‘ Do 
they imagine they are welcome, or what ?”’ 

“No,” slowly. “I fancy they have no 
illusions on that point whatever. When 
Mrs. Lack greeted me she said, ‘I hope 
you are not as cross as your brother about 
my coming.’ ’’ 

“Then why in the name of fortune!” 
he began, and then—‘' But she’ll soon get 
sick of tent life. That’s one good thing. 
But it’s preposterous,” breaking off again, 
“a most unfair situation. I blame myself 
bitterly for not tackling Owen on the sub- 
ject of his will. But if she’s a reasonable 
being at all, she must see I can only pay 
her out of the ranch as soon as is feasible. 
After all J acquired and started it. - It was 
more mine than Owen’s. How long do you 
suppose they think of staying ? ”’ 

‘I couldn’t say,’ cautiously. ‘“‘ They 
strike me as being rather an irresponsible 
pair.” 

‘* About what age is the brother ? ”’ 

“Quite young.” Her lips twitched a 
little. ‘‘ They don’t either of them look 
much over twenty.” 

“* Twenty | But she must be quite twenty- 
eight. Owen was married eight years ago, 
and I know she was somewhere about twenty 
then.” 

‘“ They both look as if they were young 
for their years. I don’t how to 
describe them. He looks rather foppish.”’ 

‘“‘ Foppish, great heavens ! 
foppish men. I shall certainly be rude to 
him, Well, it can’t be helped, 
they'll both go off in a huff.” 

Elizabeth rather afraid they were 
more likely to be amused, but she refrained 
from saying so. She could see her brother 
was very seriously upset by the unlooked 


know 
I can’t endure 
Perhaps 


was 


for entanglement, and she felt vexed and 
sorry for him. After all it was a shame, 


when he had more or less made the ranch, 
to have a woman stranger turning up and 
claiming proprietary rights. But he was 
not a man who ever asked for sympathy, 
as has been said already, so she could only 
show it silently in her manner, and by trying 
to minimise the tiresome circumstances in 
every possible way. 

“* I hope they are not coming in to-night,” 
he remarked presently. ‘‘ I’m dog-tired, 
and I don’t want to see them.” 

““No. I sent down to the kraal for Sauce- 
pan to come up as cook-boy, and they’ve 
got Moonlight as_ table-piccanin. They 
brought a case of provisions from Salisbury, 
and they wish to be quite independent.” 

“Well, that’s something,’ and heaving 
a sigh, he strode away into his bedroom, 
looking thoroughly unamiable. 

The next morning Moonlight, an enter- 
prising young scamp of about twelve, with 
a grin that reached from ear to ear, arrived 
at breakfast time with a note. Mrs. Lack 
would be glad to know if Major Lyall could 
have a business talk with her presently, and 
would he object to Captain Beaumont walk- 
ing over the ranch with his gun ? 

Jim read the note aloud with knitted 
brow, but again Elizabeth found herself 
inwardly smiling. She felt she would love 
to be present at that business talk. 

“Tell Mrs. Lack I will call upon her at 
ten, and tell Captain Beaumont to take his 
gun to the devil,” he snapped. 

“I'd better write a reply,’”’ said Elizabeth, 
controlling her lips with difficulty, and 
reached a sheet of paper, on which she sent 
his answer, though in rather different words 
Later on she saw Flip saunter off, with 

Kim, already a willing attendant at his 
heels, and she smiled because he was dressed 
in white, a fact that would advertise his 
approach to 
before he 


everything shootable long 
came within range. 

Then, wearing a very severe face, though 
rather carefully dressed in riding kit and 
gaiters instead of slacks, she saw Jim stride 
off towards the tents. 

Sybil had arrayed herself in a short white 
linen skirt and white blouse, with a black 
ribbon at her neck loosely knotted, and a 
black ribbon belt. She had been rather 
doubtful about Flip going off and leaving 
her to face the ogre alone, but she saw the 
force of his argument that it was entirely 
her own affair; and though he announced 
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his willingness to remain if she wished it 
urgently, he said Major Lyall might prove 
more easily appeased if he found he had 
only one stranger partner to deal with, and 
that they had not both come out to interfere. 
Sybil listened, and demurred. 

“Surely after coming seven thousand 
miles, you are not afraid to face your 
partner,” he rallied her. 

“Of course not,” bravely, “ but you are 
always so good at smoothing things over.” 

“T don’t think I should be in a case like 
this, It’s rather an unusual situation, isn’t 
it? Not the sort one gets practised in,” 
with a touch of dry humour. 

Sybil smiled. 

“That’s its strong point. One gets so 
sick of the same old situations—what ? 
But come back soon, and don’t for goodness’ 
sake get eaten up by anything. You'll 
probably find me in a state of collapse 
either way.” 

When she saw Jim approaching the tents, 
with his set expression and masterful stride, 
she nearly had stage fright.’ She said 
afterwards that she wanted to hide under 
her bed, and only the fact that she could 
not possibly retain any dignity at all, after 
emerging from such a position, deterred her. 

“Now there’s nothing to be afraid of,” 
she admonished herself. ‘‘ Remember what 
Queenie’s Higher Thoughtists say, ‘No one 
need ever be afraid of anything in all the 
world, because there is nothing outside 
themselves but God.’ Just remember that 
and be perfectly natural.” Then she stepped 
into the open, wishing vaguely that Owen 
had not chosen such a very big man for his 
partner, Towering above her with that 
fierce expression, he made her feel about as 
high as the breakfast table, and she thought 
if she had a tail it would certainly be between 
her legs, and not capable of the smallest wag 
of welcome. Yet, if she had only known it, 
she looked extraordinarily fresh and fearless 
and unperturbed, waiting there with her 
blue eyes as level and steady as a boy’s, 
while a light breeze blew curly tendrils of 
hair about her face. Jim was conscious of 
a slight shock of surprise, but he was far 
too full of his outraged sense of grievance 
to stop to question why. 

“Good morning,” he said frigidly, raising 
his hat. 

“Good morning,” answered Sybil, and 
Tealised just in time that he did not wish to 
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shake hands with her. “ Will you sit 
down ?””—motioning to Flip’s frail-looking 
camp-chair, “I’m afraid it is rather a 
small seat for such a big man—would you 
rather sit on—er ” She was going to 
Suggest Flip’s bed, which the piccanin, 
Moonlight, for reasons of his own had 
pulled outside the tent, but seeing Jim’s 
steely eyes she hastily intercepted, ‘ the 
table ?” 

“If you have come all this distance to 
see the ranch,” he said, ignoring the invita- 
tion, “‘ hadn’t we better make a start?” 
The remark very plainly inferred—‘‘ And 
get it over, so that you can go back where 
you came from.” 

But Sybil stood her ground with the 
courage of a youthful air pilot, and refused 
to be daunted. ‘I should like to take my 
time over that. We, that is my brother and 
I, hoped you might be able to put us in the 
way of getting two horses, so that we could 
ride over it at leisure—with you.” 

The last words took a lot of courage, and 
Sybil glanced away down the valley. 

“There are horses here,’”’ he answered 
unbendingly. ‘“ Naturally I haven’t much 
time for leisurely riding, but my sister could 
act as guide.” 

“T like her,” with a sudden spontaneity. 
** She’s a lamb!” 

There was not the smallest relaxation in 
his face as he remarked, “‘ Thank you.” 

Sybil began to feel’ she should scream 
soon, unless he thawed. “ There is nothing 
in all the world to be afraid of,’’ she admon- 
ished herself, ‘‘ just be perfectly natural.” 
She looked up at him gravely. ‘If you 
wouldn’t be quite so frightfully, awfully 
cross, it would make things a lot easier, 
wouldn’t it!” 

“Why should I try to make things 
easier ?”’ he asked harshly, looking ready 
to bite her. 

Instead of intimidating ner, his rudeness 
had a bracing effect. 

“Oh, well,” with a slightly airy manner, 
“as we have to be partners in the ranch, 
whether we like it or not, it seems as if it 
would be more sensible.” 

Nettled, he exclaimed : 

“‘T can arrange to pay you out as soon as 
ever you wish.” 

“And what if I don’t wish to be paid 
out ? ”—coolly. 

‘Can you help it?” he demanded. 
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“ She looked extraordinarily 
fresh and fearless ”’—»p. 719 


“I suppose either partner could be paid 
out,” she suggested, veiling eyes in which a 
certain incipient mischief lurked. 

He looked over her head scornfully. 

“The supposition is 
doubt.”’ 

“Or both remain in?” 

** Not unless there was a fair division of 
labour.”’ 

She pondered this in silence. 

“T’d very much like to be a rancher,” 
she remarked tentatively. 


conceivable, no 


“You!” The word was 
stung from him in surprise, 

“Yes. Why not? Women 
can be anything in these days,” 
“TI know they think they 
can,” with bitterness. ‘“ The 
modern woman is an unsexed 
monstrosity—I hate ’em.” 

“IT expect they won’t mind 
very much,” demurely. 

He glared at her in silence. 
““May I ask what qualifica- 
tions you think you have for a 
rancher ?”’ he asked at last. 
“TI don’t know yet. I want 
to find out—if you will let me.” 

* I suppose I can’t stop you,” 
ungraciously. ‘“ As things stand 
at present, half the land and 
half the cattle are 
yours.”’ 

“Yes. That’s 
what I like so 
much. If you'd 
never owned any- 
thing in your life 
except hats and 
frocks and—and— 
dolls, you’d know 
how I feel about 
owning real live 
and—heifers 
i —and things.” 

f - “I wonder if 

a you know what a 

} heifer is?” fixing 
her with gimlet 
eyes. 

Sybil hadn’t the 
remotest idea; she 
had added the 
word in a sudden 
impulse, feeling 
rather proud of it, 
but in reality she had only made its ac- 
quaintance a week before in an account 
of an agricultural show. 


‘ 


COWS 


Drawn by 
Norah Schlegel! 


However, she did 
not intend to give herself away if she could 
help it. . 

“ 1 know it’s not a bull anyway,” she de- 
clared jauntily, and added, as an afterthought 
—'‘ When they’re Aberdeen Angus they're 
very valuable.’? She began to wish that she 
had garnered a little more from the agri- 
cultural show report, but perhaps it would 
recall itself to her mind presently. 
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“There is Aberdeen Angus stock here,” 
he told her coldly. ‘“‘ I agree with you that 
they are valuable.” 

“Tm so glad. Perhaps you would tell 
me a little more about things? I don’t 
think I’ll walk round. I would rather wait 
and ride. Couldn’t you sit down for perhaps 
ten minutes ? It’s a stronger chair than it 
looks.”’ 

Ignoring her hint of levity, he seated 
himself in the camp-chair, and looked bigger 
than ever with his splendid limbs lightly 
crossed, and a very big, unabashed foot held 
up to her gaze. Sybil was rapidly regaining 
her indomitable impudence, and beginning 
thoroughly to enjoy the novelty of the 
situation. No true daughter of Eve ever 
crossed swords more impishly with the 
world’s Adams than she was wont to do; 
or cared as little about their attitude in 
return. His frigid and obvious dis- 
approval only egged her on, and it must 
be confessed Jim also was finding himself 
in an entirely novel situation not without 
its interest. And though he knew that 
nothing would ever make him forgive her, 
for her desertion of his friend, he did not 
specially wish to be driven away all in a 
moment, 

“What other stock have- The 
tiniest pause before the pronoun accentuated 
it, and his face darkened. 

“There are some sheep.’ 

“Any particular breed ? ” 

“They are fat-tailed sheep.” 

She gave a sudden little laugh. 

“How funny! One always 
sheep as being fat-headed.”’ 

But he refused to be drawn, and con- 
tinued in the same level voice. ‘‘ There 
are about eight bulls, but they are not all 
thoroughbred-———’”’ 

“ Eight !”’ she interrupted. 
ful. 


one,” 


we ?”? 


thinks of 


** How dread- 
I’m terrified at the mere thought of 


“Did you think a ranch contained only 
one ?”” he asked. 

“TIT hoped that was all. 
Nasty bad-tempered things.” 

“ They are also useful,” 


They're such 


he said curtly. 


“Oh! Of course! I quite understand 
that,” straightening her face. ‘‘ Though 


I’ve always wondered——” 

On second thoughts she left her mystified 
Cogitations unrevealed. 

“ The ranch will carry about five hundred 


"> 
/- 
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cows,” he went on, “ but it is not fully 
stocked at present.” 

““ You mean we ought to buy some more ? 
Well, why shouldn’t we? Could we get 
some in Salisbury perhaps ? ” 

“Aren’t you thinking of milk? Or 
meat ? ’’—sarcastically. ‘‘ One doesn’t go 
to town and buy cows in shops.” 

‘‘ T know that as well as you,” she retorted. 
** But there are cattle markets in towns. 
They are always held on market day, and 
afterwards all the streets and roads and 
lanes are full of cows, that someone has 
bought or sold. I know it’s true because 
I’m always running into a shop or climbing 
a gate on those days.” 

** Well, you can’t run into a shop nor 
climb a gate on the ranch, that’s a sure fact. 
By the way, is that one of your qualifications 
for a rancher ?”’ 

A spark of anger shone in her eyes, at 
the studied insult of his tone, but she kept 
herself in hand carefully, having perceived 
he meant to drive her away with his tongue 
if he could. 

“T expect to get over it quickly through 
a closer acquaintance. How do you buy 
cows in Rhodesia ? ” 

‘““ Through the newspapers generally. You 
attend sales that you see advertised. They 
are almost impossible to get just now, as the 
demand exceeds the supply.” 

“Then if we decided to sell some, they 
would fetch a high price ?””—having a dig 
in her turn. 

“That is so,” gloomily. Like so many 
ranchers, the one thing Jim Lyall minded 
more than anything else was having to 
sell any of his cattle. Was it possible the 
woman was working up to the suggestion 
of selling her share at the market value ? 
It would mean a biggish set-back to him 
to have to buy them immediately in that 
way, and to let anyone else buy them would 
hurt badly. 

Sybil divined this, and having shot her 
dart, immediately temporised. 

‘‘ Not that we should ever want to unless 
remarked. “I own I’m a 
little afraid of cows, but I should hate to 
sell them to anyone else.” 

Her persistent use of the pronoun “ we” 
riled him exceedingly, but the substance of 
her remark was balm. 

‘* There are about eight hundred bullocks,’’ 
he informed her. Sybil longed desperately 





obliged,” she 
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to ask why a bullock was a bullock, and 
not a bull or a heifer, but she mentally 
decided it might be better to learn from 
Flip. 

‘That sounds a nice Iot,” she com- 
mented, and began to congratulate herself 
upon her acumen in navigating dangerous 
passages. But the next moment she came 
a sorry fall. 


“I suppose there are a good many 
calves?” she inquired with a becoming 
seriousness. 


“The cows have dropped about forty-five 
this year.” 

“ Dropped them! 
poor little things!” 

The next moment, before the look in his 
eyes, enlightenment came to her, and she 
was covered with blushes. Then, realising 
swiftly that he was enjoying her confusion, 
she exclaimed : 

“I don’t care! How was I to know! 
You needn’t look so superior. I call it just 
affectation. Why can’t you say they were 
born ? ” 

A sudden wholly uncontrollable smile 
crossed Jim’s face, but the next moment 
he admonished himself for a fool, and tried 
to recapture his severity. But what could 
a man do with a lovely creature like Sybil, 
flushed with confusion, trying to assert her 
dignity ? He thought it wiser to depart, 
and rose to his feet. 

“Perhaps you would rather leave the 
rest of our business talk until another day,” 
again with sarcasm. 

“ As you like. I am afraid I have already 
wasted a lot of your valuable time.” 

““ Not wasted, I hope ? ’’—pointedly. 

** Oh, don’t be so superior ! ’”’—with sudden 
irritation. “I don’t mind scowls—they 
amuse me—but superiority, especially a 
Scotsman’s, makes me want to scream.” 

Once more the unwilling relaxation flitted 
over his face—to be quickly suppressed. 

‘* I will endeavour to remember,” he said 
politely. ‘‘ Perhaps you would let me know 
when you wish to go into these matters 
again ? ”’ 

“Thank you it was her turn to be 
frigid now—‘‘ I will acquaint you of the 
circumstance by Moonlight.” 

“Then I will say good morning,” and 
raising his hat he strode away without a 
backward glance. 

Sybil stood and watched him with her 


’—in alarm. 


** Oh, 


” 


pretty lips pursed up rather contemptu- 
ously. 

‘ Bull-frog !’”’ she remarked to his back. 
“If you’re going to behave like this, I'll 
just stay a long time to spite you.” 

Ten minutes later Flip strolled up, looking 
immaculate as ever. It appeared even the 
South African veldt could not ruffle him. 

“ Well—is it over ?’’—carefully unloading 
his gun. ‘‘ How did you get on?” 

““ He’s like a bellicose sergeant-major on 
the war path,” she declared, taking his arm. 
“A frightfully superior Scotsman; the 
type that makes me feel full of ‘ evil-speak- 
ing, lying and slandering.’ ” 

‘““ T hope you didn’t vent it on him,” 

“Not very much—but I called him a 
bull-frog as he marched away.” 

“In his hearing !”’ 

“No, I’m afraid he didn’t hear.’ 

‘* Where are the glasses ? Here, Sunshine, 
or Starboard Light, or whatever you are, 
get me a glass.” 

The piccanin stared mystified. 

“A glass—tumbler—whatever you call 
it,” and he made a pantomime of draining 
a glass to its uttermost dregs. 

The pijccanin’s grin fairly cut his face in 
half, and he promptly produced the re- 
quired article. 

“Did things go well?” Flip inquired. 

‘““ Not so badly. I think I impressed him 
with my determination not to be hounded 
off my own land; and probably he was a 
little surprised at my knowledge of cattle.” 
Flip opened his eyes to a provocative wide- 








ness. ‘‘ At least—that is ” Suddenly 
Sybil’s lips.twitched unmanageably. ‘ Oh, 
Flip! I made one awful slip! He told 


me the cows had dropped forty-five calves 
this year, and I said ‘ Poor little things!’” 

Flip fell limply into the nearest chair, 
and Sybil collapsed on to the camp bed, 
and they both laughed till the tears ran 
down their cheeks. 


CHAPTER XI 


Criticisms 


S the luncheon hour drew near, Eliza- 
A beth waited with scarcely veiled 
impatience for Jim’s return, but 
when he came she saw by his face that he 
did not mean to tell her very much. 
‘“ Well, how did the business talk go off ?” 
she asked. 
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“Umph! She asked a few silly questions, 
and tried to look wise.” 

“Were you very severe?” 

“T don’t know about that. I suppose 
I let her see I considered it a piece of im- 
pertinence for her to be here at all. I’m 
bound to say she has plenty of cheek.” 

“She’s awfully pretty, don’t you think 
ee. 

“Can’t say I noticed. She appeared 
absurdly young. Owen must have been 
mad to marry such a child in the first place, 
and to dream of bringing her to a cattle 
ranch in Rhodesia in the second.” 

“We don’t know that he did dream of 
bringing her.”’ 

“* Well, it’s alla pretty mix-up,” grumpily. 
“She won’t say, even now, if she is willing 
to be paid out. Wants to be a rancher 
herself, or some tomfoolery of that sort.” 

Elizabeth smiled broadly. 

“T think it’s just a little cussedness,’’ she 
suggested. ‘‘ Perhaps something in your 
first letter nettled her rather, and she 
thought she would come out for the trip.” 

“Thank goodness she didn’t arrange to 
stay in the house. She looks quite capable 
of having done so.” 

Elizabeth rather echoed his relief, but she 
refrained from saying so, and he proceeded 
to eat his lunch mostly in silence, as 
usual. 

After lunch she decided she must visit 
the tents and see if they required anything 
lent to them, but would wait until the siesta 
hour was over. 

At three o’clock, however, she was de- 
tained by two native women and a child 
who wanted to be doctored. One of them 
had a nasty gash on her head, where her 
husband had hit her with a hoe, and the 
other one kept pointing first to her throat 
and then to her stomach, which she gently 
stroked, while the child, with wide-open 
eyes of wonder and interest, showed a cut 
on his leg. Elizabeth, well accustomed to 
acting the doctor, proceeded to bathe the 
gash with a weak solution of Condy’s Fluid, 
telling the woman that the Bwana (master) 
would send to the kraal for her husband, 
and punish him in some way. She had not 
yet changed from her land-suit, and made 
4most attractive figure in her knickerbockers 
and puttees, and open tunic, with her short 
fair hair shining in the sun, while she inter- 
Viewed the women. 
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Flip, having come across with an invita- 
tion to tea, stood watching her for some 
moments before she discovered his presence, 
and then, following the interested eyes of 
the women, she found he was close beside 
her on the veranda. At first she coloured 
up, but showed no other signs of embarrass- 
ment. 

“Good afternoon,” Flip drawled pleas- 
antly. ‘A casualty ?” 

“Yes, a broken head.” 

“She doesn’t seem to mind much,” as 
the injured woman smiled at him. 

“ Their heads are pretty tough. I’ll give 
her a piece of buck-meat, and she’ll go home 
quite happy.” 

“A free fight ?”’ he suggested. 

*‘ No, a belligerent husband. My brother 
will settle him. We don’t allow that sort 
of thing on our land.” 

““T hope she won’t give him any of the 
buck-meat.”’ 

“I daresay she won’t let him know she 
has it. She will hide it until the men are 
all away, and then the women will have a 
feast.” 





‘“So in the end she scores. Women 
always do.” 
“‘ Naturally,” with a light laugh. ‘“‘ Why 


not?” And then, to the woman, in her 
own dialect—‘‘ That is better. Get well 
now.” 

The woman smiled with an air of pride, 
but whether it was at being bandaged by 
the white woman, or at possessing a husband 
capable of making such a gash, would be 
difficult to say. Elizabeth hoped they 
would all go away now, and was about to 
turn aside herself, but the second woman 
jabbered something in Mashona, and again 
pointed to her throat and gently rubbed 
her anatomy about the middle. Elizabeth 
blushed again, which Flip thought extra- 
ordinarily becoming to her, and tried to 
hedge. 

“ To-morrow morning,” she said hastily 
to the woman. ‘Or by and by. Inkosi- 
kaas engaged now.” 

But Flip, highly entertained at the panio- 
mime, made no effort to move. 

‘“She’s feeling awful bad, poor thing,” 
he remarked wickedly. ‘“* I’m sure we ought 
to do something for her. Do they all come 
to you to be doctored ? ” 

“To me or to Jim. Jim is cleverer than 
Iat it. They have more faith in his remee 
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Sometimes it’s only cartt-grease, but 


dies. 
from the Bwana everything cures.’ 

‘‘ Shouldn’t we give her some cart-grease 
now ?” 

“For what ailment ?”’ asked Elizabeth, 
assuming a grave air, mischievous in her 
turn. 

“ For this,” and Flip comically stroked 
himself as the woman had done. 

Both the women laughed with great good 
humour, and Elizabeth could only join in. 

‘‘I expect she has over-eaten herself,” 
Flip continued sagely, ‘‘ and it can be very 
painful,’ with feeling. ‘‘ Does cart-grease 
burn ?”’ 

“I’ve never tried it, but I imagine it 
does. I’d give her turpentine on flannel, 
but it’s so expensive out here, and they are 
continually coming.” 

** Of course! Most extravagant, I should 
call it, and I’m sure cart-grease is just as 
efficacious. Let’s do the thing properly 
now they’re here. What does the kid want ? 
Let’s give him some creosote or iodoform. 
I expect they'll be satisfied with anything 
that has a pretty filthy smell.” 

“* Quite, only he has a cut on his leg. I 
shall have to put some ointment of some 
kind on.” 

“More cart-grease ? 

“It wouldn’t be advisable to use the 
same, or they might think I didn’t know. 
[ must look in the store.”’ 

He followed her into the store, and helped 
to lift the tin of cart-grease, from which, 
with a piece of stick, they dug out a lump 
and put it in an empty tin lid. Flip 
chatting in his slow way all the time, and 
Elizabeth finding it quite impossible to 
keep a straight face. Then they hunted 
for some for the child, 
Suddenly 


” 


boracic ointment 
but only found an empty tin. 
Elizabeth descried a tube. 

** Oh, this is what Jim is using for cuts !”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ I saw him squeeze some on to 
a native’s hand last night.” 

They examined the tube together, and 
read, in clear lettering: ‘‘ Moustache Po- 
made.”’ Flip’s slow smile was delightful. 
** We've rather caught him, haven’t we ?’ 

Elizabeth, equally amused, exclaimed : 

‘“*T wondered where that tube had gone 
to! Mr. Jones left it behind when he was 
here a month ago, and it’s been lying about 
in the spare-room hut. Then one day IL 
missed it.” 


*““We might say it’s doing its bit,” he 
suggested. ‘‘ Come along. This is better 
than fifty Revues. Shouldn’t we give them 
something to take inwardly as well ? What 
about a few drops of ink on a lump of sugar ! 
Or a spoonful of varnish ! ’’—thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

“You must do the pomade,” she told 
him, and Flip said he would be most happy. 
Apparently it stung, for the child first 
pulled a wry face, and then smiled happily. 
“If it stings it’s all right,” Elizabeth said. 
“Faith does the rest. A native wouldn’t 
give a ‘thank you’ for ‘ muti 
vile taste or a good sting in it.’’ 

“What about the old lady ? ” Flip asked. 

Elizabeth handed her the tin lid, and told 
her to rub the ointment on. ‘‘ Not eat,” 
Flip urged upon her gravely, ‘‘ vwb—it’s for 
outside application only—so——”’ And he 
went through a grave pantomime of stroking 
his anatomy, which the woman solemnly 
copied, till Elizabeth found it impossible 
to contain herself any longer, and retreated 
to the larder to get a piece of meat. 

Later the three out-patients retired 
wreathed in smiles, and Flip, philosophising, 
remarked : 

“I expect Exeter Hall and 
Street combined cannot achieve with na- 
tives what one Englishwoman and a little 
cart-grease can do in half an hour.” 

Elizabeth laughed pleasantly. 

“It isn’t their fault, poor dears. They 
always try so desperately hard to do the 
right thing, oblivious of whether it commends 
itself or not. We study the native on the 
spot, and act, with a blend of both, and 
don’t pay much attention to the wordy 


, 


, 


without a 


Downing 


strife of the pedagogues.’ 

“The usual way of Empire-builders on 
the spot, isn't i ¢ ”” 
admiration 


with a faint glow of 
in his eyes. 

I suppose it is ; but it’s a high 
term for a handful of men and 
getting their bread and butter across the 


ounding 


women 


Seas. 
“With a lot of heat and sand and flies 
thrown in?” 
“* Naturally. 
droughts, 


and floods, and 
sudden 


And pests, 
and ” — 
“sudden death.”’ 
“You are 


with a swilt 


vravity— 
thinking of my_ brother-in- 
law , 


My sister hopes you will come and have 
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Flip drawled 


A casualty ?’ "—p, 7 


*‘ Good afternoon,’ 


pleasantly. 
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tea with us. I think she wants to talk to 
you about him.” 

Elizabeth hesitated. 

“I always give my brother tea at half- 
past four.” 

‘““And he wouldn’t perhaps come with 
you ? ’—with a whimsical note. 

“He is a very busy man,” colouring 
slightly. ‘‘ He scarcely ever goes anywhere 
except on business of some sort.” 

“‘ And at present he regards us as enemies 
—not even neutrals! Well, well, perhaps 
after a few days he will relent. Will you 
come ?”’ 

““May I come after tea?” she said 
guardedly. ‘‘ I was going to call and in- 
quire if Mrs. Lack needed anything that 
we could lend.” 

“ That is very kind of you.” 

“Not at all.” 

Elizabeth met Flip’s level eyes frankly, 
and in the second’s pause each decided that 
the other was not only good-looking but 
decidedly attractive. At the same time 
Elizabeth was conscious of a certain amount 
of vague hostility. 

“T shall be glad to help to make you 
comfortable if I can, for the short time you 
are here, for the honour of Rhodesia.’’ 

Flip felt the sentence as a cold douche, 
but he was far too casual to be disturbed, 
and took his leave with a calm “ Thank 
you. I am glad we are able to enlist 
Rhodesia upon our side.” 

Elizabeth wondered a little what he meant, 
and went to change her costume for tea. 

When Jim came in she gave him a humor- 
ous account of the doctoring, and told him 
how they had found him out over the mous- 
tache pomade. He laughed frankly. 

““The Zam-buk and the boracic are both 
finished. I had to try something. It 
seems to answer rather well. I suppose 
Captain Beaumont was disgusted.” 

“Not in the least. He wanted to ex- 
periment with various other remedies. He 
came across to ask us to go to tea.”’ 

“Why didn’t you go?” 

“ [ thought you wouldn’t want to, and I 
could just as well go afterwards.” 

‘* Oh, no, I shouldn’t have gone.” Then 
he added, ‘‘I suppose you will send them 
milk and butter and vegetables, and all 
that. Though ’’—with a slight sneer—" I 
imagine Mrs. Lack would not scruple to 
demand her share if it were not duly sent.” 
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“Don’t be too prejudiced,” Elizabeth 
said smilingly. ‘‘ She seems a very attrac- 
tive little lady.” 7 

“ Attractive! I should have said she 
has the cheek of the devil!” 

Elizabeth saw it was useless to argue at 
this stage, and chatted of other things until 
he left. Then she took a large sun umbrella, 
the seven dogs, the monkey, and the cats, 
and went leisurely towards the tents. Flip 
strolled to meet her, and the monkey 
promptly sprang to his shoulder, while the 
half-wild kittens made a dash for the tents, 
and ran up the canvas. A black cat with 
two black kittens had followed Pegasus 
from the stable and joined the procession, 
and Flip espied them at once. 

“Your menagerie seems to get 
every time I see you. A pony, one cat, 
and two added 
there many more attendants 

“‘ Sometimes a chamelcon rides on my 
hat, but he hates Puck, so I leave him behind 
Pegasus generally comes. ‘The black cat is 
called ‘ Inky.’ ” 

“And I suppose the 
Smudges.” 


larger 


kittens are to-day. Are 


blac k 


kittens art 


A good guess. 
Smudge. 

In the pleasant shade of the trees th 
little camp looked wholly delightful. Sybil 
had her wicker lounge chair from the steamer, 
with dainty blue cushions that matched her 


One is Blot and the other 


eyes, and a pretty blue cloth had sprung 
from nowhere to cover the camp tabl 
She was dressed in a charming French 


frock of black and white spotted muslin, 
and greeted Elizabeth with friendly eyes. 


Flip chatted for a few minutes, and then 
strolled off, leaving them alone. Sybil 


persuaded the monkey to sit on the arm 
of her chair and eat biscuits, and for a little 
seemed disinclined to talk of anything els 

Then suddenly she asked : 

** Is my husband’s grave far from her 

“About thirty miles away, at Mazoe. 
He died in the hospital ther 

A short silence fell upon 
presently Sybil remarked : 

** T should like to hear about thx 
if you wouldn't telling me all that 
happened.” 

Elizabeth related exactly what had taken 
place on that fateful day, only slurring ove! 
her own part in so resolutely getting him 
to the hospital through the darkness and 


them, ald 


iccident 


mind 
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dangers of the night. But Sybil perceived 
it for herself, and murmured: 

“TI think you were splendid. 
lucky to have a friend like you.” 

“T did nothing. Anyone he was with 
would have made every possible effort to 
get him to the hospital that night. It 
was bound to mean life or death.” 

“Were you with him when he died?” 
Sybil longed to ask if he had spoken of her, 
but her courage failed her. 

“Yes. I went to bed and dropped into 
a sound sleep, but after a time I awakened 
with an oppressed feeling, and just then 
the matron came to fetch me. I went at 
once, and I could see he was dying.” Her 
voice broke a little, but she rallied herself 
and said: ‘‘ My brother and I considered 
him our greatest friend.’ 

Sybil, with blurred eyes, was staring into 
the distance, but she made no. comment. 

“He did not say very much, but he re- 
peated twice—' It wasn’t her fault,’ and 
at the last he murmured, ‘ I love her still, 
Tell her 

Big tears gathered in Sybil’s eyes, and 
coursed unheeded down her cheeks. She 
did not attempt to speak, but stroked the 
monkey’s head, and the little creature 
looking up at her, chattered in a subdued, 
friendly way. 

Elizabeth waited, and at last in a low 
voice Sybil asked : 

“ Did he explain anything ? ” 

“No, but I think he wanted to. 
too ill,” 


He was 


He was 


“ I'm glad,” in a scarcely audible whisper, 
and then—'‘ Will you tell me about the 
funeral ? ’’ 

Elizabeth was conscious of regret that 
evidently Sybil would not explain either, 
and perhaps the mystery would never be 
cleared, but she could only acquiesce and 
do as her companion asked. She told how 
all the ranchers and farmers had gathered 
to the graveside, and how everything had 
been as simple and reverent as possible, and 
at the same time with a certain solemn 
brightness—nothing in the least dirge-like. 

“Tm so glad,” Sybil murmured, with the 
tears still gathering and falling. ‘‘ I don’t 
like mournful funerals. I don’t want one 
myself, and I wouldn’t want one for anyone 
belonging to me. One must be larger- 
minded about death nowadays, and ’— 
thoughtfully—' wider visioned.” 
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“Tm glad you think so,” Elizabeth said. 
“That is how I feel. I was very fond of 
Owen, and he never seems far away out 
here. He loved the ranch, and I think his 
spirit hovers near.” 

“It was because he loved the ranch that 
I conceived the idea of coming. I’m not 
enough of a hypocrite to pretend that I 
loved him after we separated, but one cannot 
kill memory—and once——-_ But no matter 
now,” breaking off. ‘‘ I am glad to see the 
place he loved, and I am proud that he 
trusted me with his share. It is vexing for 
your brother, no doubt, but I don’t really 
mean to be difficult. I only want to know 


about ranching. Also I wanted to get 
away from England for a time. One’s life 
can get rather cramped there——” 


‘“ Most people would say it was cramped 
here,” Elizabeth suggested, smiling. 

“It depends upon how one looks at it, 
I expect. It certainly has novelty. Flip 
entertained me immensely at tea, over your 
doctoring.” With one of her swift changes 
she seemed resolutely to throw off the pass- 
ing sadness of their talk about Owen Lack’s 
death, and began in another key altogether. 
“Did your brother tell you of the faux pas 
I made this morning ?”’ 

And in two minutes Elizabeth was being 
much entertained with a highly coloured 
account of Sybil and Major Lyall having 
their business talk. 

Then Flip came back, and in the lovely 
evening light the dreamy, philosophical 
Elizabeth became quite young and frivolous 
in the gay company of the laughter-loving 
brother and sister. 

Thinking it all over, sitting on the veranda 
later on, she decided that some mystery 
undoubtedly hung over the cause of separ- 
ation Owen and Sybil, and that 
possibly one might feel sympathy with the 
wife as well as the husband. 

She suggested something of the kind to 
Jim, reading in the lamplight, but he would 
have none of it, and persisted in the attitude 
he had taken from the first on behalf of his 
friend. 

Away across the garden, just above its 
sheltering hedge, she could see the flickering 
light of the camp fire at the foot of the kopje, 
under the tall tree. And her mind roved 
with interest over a comparison between the 
campers’ life and her own. To her they 
were just butterflies on the veidt trail, 


between 
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coming out to tlitter and play in the midst 
of the oft-times grim business of colonising. 


Through her mind passed the lines— 


* Por southern wind and east wind mect 
Where, girt and crowned by sword and fire, 
England with bare and bloody feet 
Climbs the steep road of wide empire.” 


And she thought of the early days, when 
white peril had barely 
esc aped with their lives in the rebellions, and 
those who had not escaped, and she saw 
something very big and splendid in it all, 
and felt half inclined to this 
couple from the playing fields, 
bringing their irresponsible, careless laughter 


women in deadly 


resent 
Wor! ld’s 


on to the Trail where men fought and con 
quered by sheer, indomitable spirit, and 
sometimes, like Owen, were struck down in 
their prime just as victory was in thei 
grasp 

And then she remembered that Flip had 
seen three years of warfare before he was 
wounded, and afterwards discharged. Un- 
he had “ gone ove1 
into the hell beyond, not once but 
times, probably with that casual, 
debonair air of his, and the slow smile and 
the level eves of the Empire-builders at their 
best And Sybil, obviously adored 
him, must have faced months of dreadful 


suspense on his behalf ** carrying 


coubtedly in those days 
the top” 


many 


who 


probably 
on” in her gay, inconsequent way all the 
tim 
Suddenly Elizabeth felt rathet 
life’s 


asurably 


humble 
The people who carry burdens with 
laughter are so imm greater than 
the groaners, and though it might have been 
for three if her two Butter 


flies had carried their banner of gaiety aloft 


hort years only, 


even when they found themselves up 
against the stark, terrible, blood-stained 
horrors of I:urope’s greatest war, she might 


still, in very truth, take off her hat to them. 
Elizabeth l 
Sybil’s comment, as she 
then 


night 


very attractive,” was 
and Flip sat over 
camp-fire, wonderful 


brillant stars, and strange 


enjoying the 
with its 
humming noises, just beyond the circle of 
firelight = 
of you and me, 


But she doesn’t quite approve 
Little Brothe1 
Phinks we’re two giddy young moths, 
perhaps, fluttering in the 
of her brother’s wrath!” 
How they art 


laugh “So dreadfully 


withering glare 
funny with a little 
kindly serious and 


olemn and carnest over their bit of land in 


a far country, and looking upon us 
cheeky 


as two 


interlopers from wicked London 
town who want to run away with all the 
precious cattle and sell 


almighty 


them, and do an 
burst on the money! Or else 
contrive to turn them out, and 
their stead! As if we'd 
circumstances 1{o1 
months. 


reign in 
under any 
three 
It’s great fun to come and see it 
and I love this nice, black, motherly night 
taking care of us in the dark, and _ the 
beautiful sunshine and warmth of the day 
and all the novelty and funnines 
wouldn't 


stay 
more than two o1 


but | 
home here, no, not for 
all the gold in Egypt 

“Nor all the red Whitehall ! 
he echoed lazily, lving back in a hammock 
chair, with his hands behind his head and 
his feet on the table. 

“Oh, because one 


make my 


tabs in 


And why not 
would feel like a dis- 
¢mbodied soul in Hades, whatever that feels 
like! J 
fun it had on earth, and wanting to be off 
on the rampage again. A really a 


imagine it’s often thinking of th 
womal! 
couldn’t sit down here for ever and ever, and 
just look at cows and kopje they ought 
both to be spelt with a‘ k,’ oughtn’t they 

“ Elizabeth seems quite happy to do 


, 
a) 


‘ But shéisn’talive. She's just dreaming 
Anyone can see it She looks at mt as if 
awake She's twenty 


unattached 


she were only half 
five, and you're a good-looking 
voung man, and you might be a star-fisl 
or a silkworm, or any other animal for 


all the 


a better word for it 


aliveness she show I'm sure there 
and if L were 


hould have a beautiful long wo! 


talking ni 
a novel [ 
mouth, but a I'm not it will 


You'd 


put into my 


have to do better make love to 


her for her own good, Flip, and just wak 
her up a bit 

“*T rather like her as she 1 nd anvhow 
if she’s happy why disturb thi 

“ Happy !” contemptuoush Well, | 
ooner have a lever and be unhappy t 
that’s what it comes to e 

“Probably she wouldn't Chacu 1 
on gout Anvhow we came here to amu 
ourselves with the trip, not to dist irb placid 
live Let’s dream: you are ruffling the 
placidity of the night,”’ and he sank lowe! 
into his chair, with a sigh of content 

I wish she'd let us hay th monke\ 

here,” remarked Sybil in her inconsequent 


way, and opened a book 








bid 


“ Moonlight appears to be a pretty good 
substitute,” he suggested. 

“Oh, he’s a lamb! I caught him trying 
on one of your hats to-day. It came down 
over his head like an extinguisher, and he 
was trying to see himself in my hand-glass |!” 

“He won’t do much trying on if I catch 
him, the young blighter. I hope you boxed 
his ears well.” 

“No, but [ told him if you caught him 
you’d roast him in the bake-pot, and he 
seemed much impressed.” 

“Td impress him all right!” 

Sybil looked at her book, and Flip stared 
into the glowing embers and pondered upon 
Elizabeth. Yes, Syb was right, she had 
been more indifferent to him than any girl 
he had ever met, and it wasn’t quite natural. 
Flip’s experience was that any youthful 
woman, married, engaged or free, liked a 
gossip with a reasonably attractive man at 
any time, and it was the perfectly natural 
attitude of the sexes. But Elizabeth, with 
her short hair and becoming land-suit, had 
looked at him with boy’s eyes, including a 
boy’s frank criticism, and he rather felt that 
she did not approve of him. On the whole 
he decided it was an interesting change, 
and looked forward to a_ truly peaceful, 
undisturbed two months. 


CHAPTER XII 
Puck makes a Discovery 


VENTS did not move quickly. The 
end of a fortnight found the visitors 
still much where they were with Jim 

Lyall, though Elizabeth came across some 
time nearly every day, and went many 
excursions with them on the ranch. 

She planned the picnic to the Palm Grove, 
where, with most of the menagerie around, 
they ate delicious sandwiches of brawn, made 
by Elizabeth herself, in restful shade, beside 
a gay little river, whose banks were festooned 


with lovely maidenhair fern. As there was 
only one other horse that made a good hack, 


besides Pegasus and Quicksilver, Elizabeth 
had borrowed one from a rancher just off 
to the O.R.¢ to buy cattle, and who was 
very glad to leave him where he would be 
well fed and cared for. Both girls wore 
knickerbocker suits and rode astride, though 
Sybil’s natural extravagance had run to a 
costume cut by a first-class Jondon tailor, 
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while Elizabeth was content with a ready- 
made one, sent out by post. In spite of 
this, it must be confessed that Elizabeth 
cut the more striking figure, being taller 
than Sybil. Also her bobbed hair suited the 
general effect wonderfully, and in his mind 
llip likened her to Miss Faith Cellini, as 
she might have looked in rational dress. 
Sybil looked better in some of her pretty, 
elegant dresses, but she was winsome enough 
in anything with her intensely blue eyes, 
lovely skin and dark curly hair. They had 
great fun on their excursions, Flip being 
at his drollest with sheer content, for he 
loved the happy-go-lucky, careless life, and 
both the girls were in excellent spirits. 

They rode recklessly after buck when they 
could find them, following the graceful 
strides of the greyhounds, and Sybil said 
it was better than hunting in England; or 
they went on a shooting expedition into the 
kopjes after big game, or for an afternoon 
ride to visit the ranchers living round about. 

The housekeeping and commissariat at 
the camp was the most casual affair of its 
kind Elizabeth had yet seen. No one ever 
seemed to arrange anything. The cook- 
boy, if he could find anything to cook, 
cooked it, and for the rest they just opened 
tins. Sometimes Elizabeth tried to give a 
little wise advice, but Sybil only laughed 
her down. 





” 


“Why, we're getting on famously ! 
she declared. ‘‘ What does it matter as 
long as we are sufficiently fed ?” 

“It’s a very expensive, extravagant 
plan,” Elizabeth told her. 

‘Not if it buys light-heartedness, and 
saves one from worry-wrinkles, and all 
that.” 

“It’s quite likely to give you both 
> Elizabeth 
argued. “ I don’t know where a poor rancher 
or fa mer would be out here, with a house- 


dyspepsia, and that is worse,’ 


keeper like you.” 

Sybil laughed merrily. 

‘Nor I- poor dear! But would any 
rancher in his senses dream of asking me to 
be his housekeeper out here?) And would 
I, in my senses, consent ?’ 

‘One never knows,” Elizabeth answered 
with a gravity that made Sybil merrier than 
ever. ‘‘ And anyhow, it is always as well 
to know how to keep house, don’t you 
think ?”’ 

“"Ah! But you've never met Higgy ! 


ee aes. Retain rer nem se 
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In my real, solemn, sober-minded life there’s 
always Higgy. She’d be simply scandalised 
at the way we go on here. I wrote to tell 
her all about it yesterday, because things 
must be so dreadfully dull and peaceful for 
her while we are away. Now she can throw 
up her hands, and worry her dear old brain 
to her heart’s content, because Flip and I 
are certain to get ptomaine poisoning, and 
dyspepsia, and lock-jaw, besides being eaten 
by wild beasts or cannibals, or turning into 
savages ourselves. She’ll go and see Queenie, 
and Queenie will laugh at her, and say she’s 
only afraid we shall spoil our complexions 
and lose our figures!” 

Elizabeth wanted to be told all about 
Higgy and Queenie, and asked a little shyly 
for enlightenment, much enjoying Sybil’s 
ready description of them and of the part 
they played in her life. She was beginning 
to wake up sufficiently to know that she 
loved having a girl about her own 
and would miss 
visitors badly when they departed. 

To Flip she still maintained her boyish- 
ness, and sometimes he thought it was the 
most attractive attitude he had ever met in 
any girl and hoped it would never change. 
And then at others he wondered, with a 
pulse-quickening that was new to him, how 
the grey eyes would look, with their charm- 
ing candour veiled by a new self-conscious 
emotion of dawning love. But he thrust the 
thought aside as idle dreaming. Sybil might 
say what she liked about it being good to 
wake up and live more in the life of the 


age 


their 


as a 


companion, 


emotion for his part “let well alone”’ 
was a good motto, and he was content to 
meet Elizabeth on her own ground, and 
eliminate from his attitude to her those 
tricks of speech and glances that would 
have come so naturally to him had she been 
a girl of his own gay circle 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing at 
the moment was the fact that Jim, contrary 
to his own and Elizabeth's expectations, 
had taken a liking to Flip from their first 
meeting It might have been _ because, 


instead of attempting to discuss ranching, 
which Flip frankly admitted he knew nothing 
about, he chatted of the lighter 


experiences in the war 


side of his 
very inter- 
ested to compare the western front with the 
Fast African one, and they were soon deep 
in conversation. [lip in 
telling of deeds that 


Jim was 


his slow, casual 
way were worthy of 


immortalising by any of the world's greatest 
poets; and Jim, in his brisker manner, 
telling of outposts attacked by lions, and 
sentries killed, and transports held up by 
rhinos; of the time when they had scarcely 
a shirt to their backs, and rarely saw a piece 
of bread that not mouldy; and of 
how, with splendid purpose, the women of 
Rhodesia fell to with their needles, and re- 
clothed their own particular contingent in 
an incredibly short time. 

The next morning they went off on an 
early shooting expedition together which 
cemented the good impression, because of 
l'lip’s prowess with a rifle. 

They came suddenly upon a herd of eland, 
about threé hundred yards away, which 
made oft towards a pass in the Umvukwes. 
Flip had trouble with his horse, while Quick- 
silver stood like a rock, and allowed his 
master to jump and fire at once. He hit 
a fine buck in the leg, but it was able to 
keep going. The rest of the herd closed 
round it, but a second and third shot sent 
them helter-skelter into the pass, while the 
wounded one, unable to descend the steep 
incline, made oft up a kopje, 
shot limb. 


was 


dragging its 
By the time Flip had settled 
his horse, the wounded buck was just visible 
some four hundred yards away, and all the 
rest had vanished. 

Jim was thoroughly crestfallen. 

I’m shooting abominably,”’ he said. 
* T hate to wound and then to miss like that. 
I don’t know what’s the matter with me this 
morning.” 

Not paying much attention to him, Flip, 
having watched the wounded eland, steadied 
his rifle against a tree, and took careful aim 
at a little clump of bushes. A moment later 
the eland fell through them, and lay on the 
kopje side. 

By Jove! That a shot!” Jim 
exclaimed with a ring of astonished admira- 
tion. 

Flip was calmly discharging 
cartridge. 

Rotten luck 
he said referring to his horse 

Jim liked his modesty in 
subject, but it had really been a remarkable 
shot, and he chose to follow it up. 
before?” he 


was 


the empty 


that blighter jibbing so," 
changing the 

Been big game shooting 
hazarded. 


Only Huns,” with a laugh. 
That doesn't teach a man to kill at four 





‘ 





a 


Se 


hundred yards when you can scarcely see 
your target.”’ 

“That depends”—with a dry smile. 
Flip was not prepared to tell Lyall that he 
had been accounted a long way the best 
sniper of his Division, but he was thinking 
the Huns were a very good target to learn 
on, when the life of many a good fellow 
hung on the Hun sniper being shot. ‘“ What 
about following them up?” he suggested. 

“We should have to make a big detour, 
and perhaps have no luck in the end. My 
capitaou tells me kudu have been seen 
straight ahead there. I thought we might 
have a look for them.” 

“ Righto,”” and they mounted their horses 
to ride first to the dead eland, now sur- 
rounded by the dogs. 

“Clean through the heart,’’ Jim declared, 
examining the carcass. ‘Gad! if you 
weren’t a sniper, you ought to have been!” 

“I did a bit in that line. What are we 
going to do with the beast ?” 

“ Chaswenga will go for boys, and they’ll 
take it to the kia. It’s a fine pair of horns.” 

From that moment the hauteur died out 
of Jim’s tones when he spoke to Flip, for 
he was too generous-minded naturally to 
blame him for his sister’s misdeeds; but 
he was also too reserved to make friends 
quickly, and his concession at present only 
amounted to an amiable manner and a 
willingness to talk with him. 

To Sybil, however, he showed no change. 
His frigid displeasure was apparent in all 
their intercourse, which was as little as he 
could well make it, and Sybil began to feel 
thoroughly piqued. She did not realise how 
much of it was owing to his judgment 
upon her relations with her husband, 
which he regarded as selfish, cold-blooded 
desertion, but thought he was chiefly angry 
with her for coming out to see the ranch, 
and not falling in with his wish at once to 
be formally paid out of her share. When- 
ever he could he snubbed her, and Sybil 
took her revenge by pretending to bear it 
with amiable sweetness, almost as if she 
were not aware of it at all, which as she 
rightly guessed irritated him more than if 
she had shown resentment. On the other 
hand she never missed the chance of a pin- 
prick, which left him in doubt as to how far 
her amiability was acting, and he began 
Slowly to feel that he was being victimised 
as well as she 
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Things moved a little one Sunday after- 
noon about a month after they had pitched 
their camp. 

Two or three neighbours had driven to 
the Lyalls’ place for tea, and Flip and Sybil 
had been invited across to meet them. 
There was no denying that Sybil had made 
a decided hit in the neighbourhood, Her 
gaiety and daintiness, her pretty clothes 
and general unusualness, combined with an 
irresistible friendliness, had swept away most 
of the critical attitude which had been felt 
towards her by all Owen’s friends. Now 
she had come, they found themselves, like 
Elizabeth, content to receive her on her 
own merits, and to make the most of the 
good fortune which had brought her among 
them. 

The youthful ranchers-to-be at Tweeds- 
dale frankly adored her, and the tea-shop 
girls were completely neglected, which meant 
a considerable saving in petrol and choco- 
lates. She and Flip had spent a week with 
them at their ranch and enjoyed it im- 
mensely. Although only eight miles away, 
Tweedsdale was entirely different from Wengi 
Heights, having lovely vleis and trees that 
gave it the appearance of an English park, 
and small kopjes of fantastic granite boulders 
that might have been hoary old ruins, On 
the other hand, lying so much lower, it 
lacked the invigorating freshness of Wengi 
Heights, and both Sybil and Flip felt 
the heat very enervating, and were glad 
to return to their camp to be freshened 
up. 

It was the day after their return that Eliza- 
beth found herself with several unexpected 
guests, and sent across to ask the camp- 
dwellers to come and help her entertain them. 
They came willingly, and as they approached 
Sybil wondered if the week’s interval would 
have made any difference in Lyall’s feelings, 
and if he would prove more amiable. For 
her part she had missed him. After all, the 
Tweedsdale ranchers were little more than 
boys, lately from Cambridge University, and 
the eldest only about twenty-five. And at 
his worst James Lyall was every inch a 
man. His splendid proportions were secretly 
a delight to her, and even in his relentless 
disposition she took a sort of pride. Whether 
he liked it or not they were partners at 
present, and there had to be occasional 
business talks, when his formality and 
scarcely veiled sneers added an interest, 
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even if it were accompanied by a chilling 
atmosphere. 

It was really rather wonderful how Sybil 
kept her head and held her own with him. 
Elizabeth admired her tremendously for it. 
She thought that she herself, in like circum- 
stances, would have been almost in tears, 
and certainly quite incapable of making 
intelligent remarks. Whereas Sybil was 
only a little flushed, and with an obstinate 
expression about her mouth, that showed 
a grit that would die rather than surrender. 
There were times when Elizabeth felt really 
vexed with her brother, but she knew it 
was useless to say anything, and wondered 
how it would all end. Like Sybil, she was 
interested as to whether the week’s absence 
would make any change. Certainly he had 
not been any more light-hearted in the 
house during their absence. When she had 
first told him they were going, he had replied 
coolly: “ A good thing too. 
stay,” 


I hope they’ll 
but on the second evening he had 
seemed moody and restless. 

“We could have had some pretty sport 
with baboons this afternoon if Beaumont 
had been here,’”’ he remarked. ‘‘ The boy 
came up to say they were doing a lot of 
damage in those lower mealies. I rode down, 
and surprised quite a large troupe there. 
Why couldn’t he have let Mrs. Lack go 
without him ?”’ 

“1 don’t think he wanted to. 
to do everything together.”’ 

“She wouldn’t have hurt without him 
for a week,” he grumbled. ‘‘ Three youths 


to flirt with, what more does a young widow 
” 


They seem 


want ? 
I don’t think Mrs. Lack is the sort of 
young widow who wants boys to flirt with,”’ 
Elizabeth replied, a little indignantly. 
‘Oh, are you her friend now! Pretty 
loyal to Owen, I must say.’ 
Elizabeth flushed 
to keep her temper 


scarlet, but managed 
‘*T like to be fair whenever I can, and 

anyhow, Mrs. Lack is not just an empty- 

headed, frivolous flirt as you implied. She 

has a great deal in her.’ 

has, she’s as artful and 

clever as all the rest of the ‘ Eves.’ ”’ 


“Certainly she 


** You’re detestable in this mood,” break 
ing out. 


pleased that you should speak of his wife 


so? It’s not loyal to his tastes anyhow 


He never uttered one syllable against her.” 


‘Do you suppose Owen would be 


“e 


Can’t you see that makes it worse!” 
turning upon her in his turn. ‘‘ He was 
such a good fellow, one of the best that ever 
lived. If he hadn’t been I daresay I could 
have forgiven her. As it is, I consider het 
desertion was just cold-blooded selfishness 
You and the rest of the folk about here 
are all infatuated. But I’m not. Whether 
Owen chose to judge her or not is beside the 
point. J remember his eight lonely years.” 

Elizabeth silent. She felt 
and perplexed, and went out on to the 
veranda. Yes, Owen was a good fellow. 
Why, oh why, had Sybil chosen to do this 
thing ? 

But that Lyall missed Flip was undeniabl 
All the week he was moody and restless, but 


was 


puzzled 


when he heard they were coming back he 
cheered up, and arranged for a shooting ex 
pedition the very first morning elizabeth 


felt cheered up likewise 
She saw them arriving at the camp about 
five-thirty, and wondered if she should go 


across and see if they needed anything 
She felt a little unaccountably shy of going 


It might look forward. And yet she wanted 





them to know how glad she was that they 
had come back. Then she saw [lip emerge 
from the tents in their direction Yes, he 
was coming to the house. She felt absurdly 
glad. She stepped off the veranda to meet 


him as he approached. 
“ Hallo ! 


both come 


I’m so glad you've 


back. Howis Mrs. Lack ?’’ She wondered 
a little at the expression in Flip's eyes. It 
was a shade different somehow She did not 


know that her own were shining 


‘ Sybil is in great form. She sent me over 
to beg a little butter.’’ 
Put I sent butter, this mornin I knew 
you would want some 
Did you? We can't find any Prob 
ably Moonlight put it in the to keep 


warm, and literally and figuratively it ran 
away.” 
“ How odd 


where can it be with a 





mystified smile. ‘“ I'll get you some more 
I’m sure I sent some.”’ 

It’s here,” in a gay voice, later. ‘“ You 
seem to have invested Moonlight with a 
brain He brought it over to Chezula, to 
keep it cool, before he started with the garden 
boy for your kit.” 

** Poor Moonlight,” with mock sadness 
“He'll find life so much more complicated 


with a brain, won’t he! Do come ba k 
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“Sybil found Flip deep in conversation 


with the old man’s homely daughter ” 
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with me and see Sybil. 
ever so.” 

‘* Not so much as I have missed her,” 
readily. 

“ Only her ? ”’—whimsically. 

“‘ We've missed you both,” frank as ever 
again. ‘ Jim has been quite moody.” 

“ He’s never what you might call a gay 
chatterbox, is he?” and they both laughed. 

‘* He’s a dear all the same,”’ she declared. 

“‘T’m sure he can be,” a little pointedly. 

“‘ Oh, of course he can ! ’’—with a sudden 
rush of confidence. ‘‘ Captain Beaumont, 
why did Mrs. Lack leave Owen alone all 
those years?” 

She saw a cloud flit over his face, and for 
a moment he did not reply. 

“IT ought not to have asked,” she cried 
with swift contrition. ‘‘ Of course it’s not 
my affair, but don’t you see, Owen was 
Jim’s greatest friend!” 

“Yes, I see. There’s no harm in your 
asking. But I can’t tell you, because I 
don’t know.” 

“You don’t know!” 
conceal her surprise. 

“No. For reasons of her own Sybil has 
chosen to keep it secret.” 

“Oh!” There was a disappointed sound 
in Elizabeth’s voice. ‘1 hoped you might 
perhaps explain.” 

“In any case I should not do so unless 
she asked me. After all, it has nothing to 
do with anyone but herself—has it ?”’ 

“No, that’s what I feel. I was prejudiced 
like Jim before she came, but now I like her 
so much I feel I ought to beg her pardon for 
having let myself be. I only wanted to 
know because of Jim.”’ 

“I shouldn’t. Just leave it unless she 
introduces the topic. There’s an awful lot 
more in Sybil than anyone knows, except 
perhaps Queenie, and she mightn’t like it.” 

Then Sybil saw them coming, and a 
sudden, weird squeaking sound rent the air. 
She came laughing towards them. 

“That’s my extra special best Armistice 
Night squeaker,’’ she said, ‘‘ and it means 
an extra special welcome. May I 
you?” 

Elizabeth kissed the lovely face, feeling 
a little guilty, and then remembered Flip’s 
advice that Sybil’s past actions were no 
affair of hers, and she felt suddenly glad that 
she need not judge. 

“Do you think your brother would appre- 


She has missed you 


She could not 


kiss 


+ 


ciate it, if I squeaked loudly at him?” 
Sybil asked with a twinkle. ‘ I’d like to 
greet him just after he had dropped peace- 
fully to sleep.” 

“Don’t,” laughed Elizabeth. ‘‘ He’d be 
very likely to get his gun, before anyone 
could explain.” 

Then had followed one of the old merry 
tea-parties, while Flip and Sybil related all 
their adventures at Tweedsdale. 

The next morning Flip went shooting 
with Lyall, but Sybil did not see him until 
they went across to tea in the afternoon. 
He was talking to a fine old farmer who had 
driven up from the Mazoe valley with his 
daughter, and appeared not to see her at 
once. But Sybil knew the old man, having 
met him when they motored out from the 
town, and again when she went to see her 
husband’s grave, and when she had spoken 
to the other guests she went up to speak 
to him. 

** How do you do, Mr. Sylverton ?”’ she 
asked in a gay voice, and held out her hand. 
Then casually over her shoulder to Lyall— 
*‘ Good afternoon, Major Lyall.” 

The farmer grasped her hand with genuine 
pleasure in his eyes at meeting her again. 

“How d’ye do?” he echoed warmly. 
“‘ T’m very: glad to see you looking so bonny.” 

Jim Lyall looked on coldly and did not 
offer his hand. 

‘* Good afternoon,” he replied curtly, and 
almost immediately turned aside to speak 
to someone else. 

Sybil appeared not to notice it, and chatted 
away to her friend Mr. Sylverton, who, 
presently, referring to their host, remarked : 

“‘ There’s a man who knows his job, and 
I respect him for it. But he might be a 
little more genial and lose nothing by it, 
I always think.” 

“Oh, but you can’t expect geniality with 
the common herd from a super-man surely !” 
Sybil replied, turning so that her voice would 
carry in the right direction. 

She saw a surprised look flit through the 
old man’s eyes, and she saw also, by his 
studied unconcern, that Lyall had heard, 
and then she ran on lightly. 

‘* But I want to tell you how I love your 
beautiful Rhodesia, Mr. Sylverton, and what 
a gorgeous time my brother and I are having 
It has really been almost perfect. Every- 
thing just as I wanted it. It seems too good 
to be true—what !” 
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“T’m very glad to hear it. You won’t- 


be running away again in a hurry.” 

“ Oh, no, we shall not run away in a hurry. 
I suppose we must go some day, but not 
yet awhile.’”’ She raised her voice a little. 
“ As it happens, isn’t it a good thing I own 
a share in this ranch ? I feel I can stay on 
without any misgivings, you see, whether 
I am wanted or not.” 

“JT don’t think that’s a point that was 
ever likely to worry you,” he smiled. 
“You’ve never known what it is not to 
be wanted!” and his manner was that of 
a courtier, though his garments were very 
much of the veldt. 

Sybil acknowledged the 
prettily. 

“ T couldn’t quite say that,’”’ she answered, 
“but of course, one doesn’t meet many 
super-men, which is truly a blessing.” Then 
again running on before he could reply, 
“IT see your daughter is with you. I must 
talk to her. I’ve heard endless things: in 
her praise. Is it really true that she man- 
ages your farm, and the boys, and the 
stock, and everything ?”’ 

“She’s done it all since my son died of 
blackwater fever; and done it as well as 
any man; and looked after her mother and 
me all the time.” 

“They tell me she looks after all, the 
lonely men in the district,’’ Sybil said. 
“ That if they are ill she can always find 
time to go and nurse them, and that she’s 
a godsend to the whole neighbourhood. 
You know it makes me feel quite humble,” 
confidingly, moving a little nearer to her 
companion, ‘‘ We give honours and praise 
for such paltry things in England nowadays. 
And I’m such a butterfly myself! But I 
can appreciate the fine things when I see 
them.” 

“Ah, you mustn’t run down the old 
country,’ he said impressively. ‘‘ She’s 
passing through a bad time, what with the 
durned politicians, and the duds kept in 
high places by influence, and the aliens 
she opened her doors to over-generously, 
turning and rending her. But when the 
war broke out I’d only one bitter regret, 
and it was that I hadn’t six sons to send 
into battle for her. And if it broke out 
again, and I had ’em, I'd still send ’em all 
to help her.” 

“Yes, yes, 


compliment 


” 


, she said with low eagerness. 
“ That's the real spirit, and there’s lots of 
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it about still. Of course it doesn’t really 
matter who gets the honours. One of the 
finest things learnt in this war has been that 
the job was worth doing for the job’s sake, 
and millions of men knew it. 

“That’s why it’s going to be all right 
in the end,” she told him. ‘“ I’m a con- 
firmed optimist where British men are con- 
cerned. All the strikes and unrest and 
quarrelling, it’s the back-wash of the waves, 
and sound and fury. But underneath 
there’s the strong tide obeying its laws in 
spite of everything. And underneath there’s 
still this fine spirit of the men who served 
well for the job’s sake. It can’t die. It’s 
the Divine spark that still exists even in 
the soul of a murderer and villain. And 
it’s in Russia, and Germany too. I believe 
in it, and I won’t let the belief go.” 

He nodded his head slowly in affirmation. 

“ That’s right. The men who, as you say, 
had the spirit to see that the job was worth 
doing well for the job’s sake, will see us 
through. No, the honours don’t matter. 
Life’s too big to be affected by a ribbon 
here or a ribbon there. It’s the judgment 
of our fellows that counts. Stand well in 
your regiment—stand well in your street 
stand well in your job, and what’s a bit of 
ribbon and a few letters after your name ? 
But don’t blame the old country for all the 
things that have gone awry. She’s bred 
splendid men. She'll breed ’em yet. An’ 
they’ll die for her any blessed day she asks 
*em to.” 

Sudden tears filled Sybil’s eyes, but she 
brushed them away hastily and smiled 
courageously. 

“‘Such splendid boys have died for her 
already,’’ she murmured in answer to his 
look. ‘I had so many friends who never 
came back. One has to laugh and frivol. 
It seems to help things along better. But 
I never forget. I never shall.” She looked 
round on the lovely landscape falling away 
from the veranda to the far blue mountains. 
‘It’s been splendid to come out here where 
it’s all so big and wide. It helps one to 
feel that Death is not such an overpowering 
thing in the general scheme—just the end 
of the first lesson, someone has called it.” 

“ Yet you didn’t choose to come before ? ”’ 
His eyes looked into hers a little piercingly. 

“TI like you, Mr. Sylverton,” she said 
frankly. ‘‘ Will you believe that I had very 
good reasons ?”’ 
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my dear. All my life 
reasons under the 


“1 do believe it, 
I’ve seen there’s a many 
surface why a man and wife shouldn’t be 
live together when it’s against 
I’m not saying that you were 


forced to 
the grain. 


right, nor that you were wrong, but 
since I’ve seen you for myself, I’m quite 
satisfied it’s your affair, an’ not anyone 


else's.”’ 

“It is nice of you to say that. I’ve never 
let myself care when people condemned me, 
and I’ve been ficky to have a good friend 
but it hasn't 
been as easv as it looked, and I’m grateful 
to. you - 

Just as she finished, Elizabeth came up, 
little attention from her old 


to stand by me all the time: 


and claimed a 


friend, 
I can’t let Mrs. Lack monopolise you 
altogether,” she declared gaily, “‘and | 


never thought you would prove fickle, Mr. 
Sylverton.”’ 


Now, Miss Elizabeth,” he replied, with 


a most engaging twinkle, “ was | ever any 
thing but ready to be your slave, the 
moment you as much as hfted your little 
finger ?”’ 

“Tm going to talk to Miss Sylverton,’ 
said Sybil, rising. “‘ I won't spoil sport 


And Elizabeth slipped into her seat. 

But Svbil found l'lip deep in conversation 
with the old man’s homely daughter, drawing 
her out in his most engaging fashion in spite 
of her obvious shyness with such an immacu 


late, fashionable young man, and some of the 


others sitting round claimed her. Lyall 
was with them, talking cattle a ual, to a 
neighbouring rancher. 

So you've been staying at Tweedsdale 
Mrs. Lack?” a _ pleasant-looking woman 
asked her. I expect you were a gay party 
You mustn't take that as a type of hard 
working colonists though Did you enjoy 
it?” 

Immensely I cidn’t dream of takine 
it as a type of hard-working colonist 
But I took it as a welcome type of good 


tempered ones, and was glad to find vou 


had them 
Oh, really!” laughed her interrogator 
That's rather a nasty one for Major 
Lyall I hope you didn't hear, Major, 
rallying him 
But Major Lyall only professes to be a 
hard-working one, doesn't he asked Sybil 
innocently I should never venture to 


é 


accuse him of anything so 


amiable gaiety and that sort of thing. 


frivolous as 


There was a titter of laughter, but Jim 
stared stonily before him. The lighter 
spirits, not too fond of work, had always 


had a bit of a down on him for his plodding 
industry, and his unfortunate manner that 
suggested conscious superiority, and it was 
obvious they rather relished a dig, which 
they would never have had the courage to 
inflict themselves. 

You laugh at 
worker, Mrs. Lack,’’ put in the man Jim had 


been talking to. 


mustn't our genuine 


There's pk nty to shirk 


anything they possibly can.” 
I wasn’t laughing,”’ said Sybil, coolly 


helping herself to a piece of cake ] 


shouldn't care to. Besides, it’s a subject | 
know nothing about I’m the veriest 
butterfly that ever flitted from flower to 
flower. This is a delicious cake,” taking a 
mouthful. ‘‘ It’s lucky for me Major Lyall 
works so hard he hasn't time to try and 
crush me for a worthless time-waster I 
expect I'd fall very flat if he did——what!’ 
There was another titter, for the densest 
could perceive that Sybil was not a crush 
able person, but Lyall sat stolidly on, 
though his resolute lips wore a faint sneer 
On the other hand it’s also lucky for 
me,’ she continued recklessly, that I’ve 


a partner who loves work, just as much as 


I love pleasure, else I don’t know where 
we'd be with our flocks and our herds and 
everything that we have.”’ 

‘* In the market !’”’ he remarked cuttingly 
“ Where we're likely to be soon enough 

“ Not at ail!’ hehtly I shall hold on 
to my possessions all right. If you won't 
teach me ranching, I know Miss Sylverton 
and her father will.’ 

He winced and got up to go 

‘Come along, Granger. I'd like to show 
you the new bull-calf 

But Mr. Granger hasn't finished his tea 

Don’t hurry, Mr. Granger. ‘Try this delicious 
cake You simply mustn’t run off with 
Major Lyall He is always the life and 
interest of any tea-party We shall be so 


dull without him 


Mr. Granger looked uncomfortable, but 


Lyall paid no heed, and just then the 
monkey made@a welcome diversion He had 
been sitting on the arm of Sybil’s chair, and 
he had given lim a piece of bread and 


butter, but thinking no one was looking he 
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slyly ‘threw the bread and butter under the 
table, and reaching out his skinny little paw 
seized a piece of cake. Unfortunately he 
got hold of the large uncut side. 

‘Oh, look at Puck collaring the cake! ”’ 
cried someone, and sudden!y finding all eyes 
upon him, he gave a little frightened squeal, 
and fled to They all 
laughed, particularly when they discovered 
the piece of bread and butter he had thrown 
under the table, and Lyall and Granger 
slipped oft 


Elizabeth’s arms. 


Later on, when all left, 


Flip suggested a walk to the top of the 


the guests had 


Wave Kopje to see the sunset. 
1. ¥eS. Elizabeth echoed 
eagerly. ‘‘ It will be beautiful to-night.” 
But Sybil was tired, and wanted to rest. 


come along,” 


“Have the lounge chair in my sitting 
elizabeth her. “it's so 
comfy, and you can see the sunset without 
moving. I 
have to watch him so. 


room,” urged 


won't leave Puck because you 
He can stay in his 
tree, as he has been loose all day.” 

So presently Sybil was lying back restfully, 
enjoying the silence, 


while Elizabeth and 


Flip strolled towards the kopje. Once or 
twice a little smile played round her lips. 
She was between 


thinking of the warfare 


Lyall and hetself, and ruminating that it 
was very interesting after all the adulation 
she had been accustomed to. 

And then she thought, supposing it had 
not been so Supposing there had been no 
hidden feud between them, before ever she 
stepped on to the ranch. Her eves grew a 
little dreamy He 


She 


was such a fine figure 


of a man searched her memory in 


vain, even in these days of fine-looking men 
in khaki, brought fiom their fastnesses all 


over the world to congregate in cities, for 


a finer specimen And she had to admit 
that he answered the test in detail. She 
could tind no fault in Nature’s moulding. 


He might not have Flip’s elegance and finish 
and “ the him ”’ 


but also he had none of his rather effeminate 


fascinating way with 
That mis 


which, in the 


etiect, and drawing-room tricks. 
leading foppish etleminacy 
last four vears, has often been proved such 
clever camouflage for a dauntless spirit when 
terror and death are hurtling round. 

Lyall was, before all things, in every look 
and word and action intensely a man, but 
also, she thought, a man of the tyrant-breed, 


self-sufficient, self-satistied, dictatorial, full 
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serious-minded 





of a Scots ego. He inrri- 
tated her intensely, and yet she had to admit 
that because she was a lover of beauty, his 
perfect symmetry gave her joy. ; 

If one could only jump on him, and 
pulverise him, then ‘ 
nearer to the heart's 
thoughts. 


and re-mould him 
desire,’’’ ran her 
“If he weren’t so atrociously 
self-contained, and so far above ,any little 
human weakness, or flesh and blood folly 
Ah, well, I suppose I shall be a bad woman 
to him to the end of the chapter, and 1 
might as well go home and leave off trying 
to sting him, like a mosquito on a bullock’s 
hide.” 

She was arrested suddenly by the sound 
of heavy footsteps in the dining-room, 
which opened on to the veranda by another 
French window. Neither Flip nor Elizabeth 
trod like that. It must be Lyall himself. 
How embarrassing for him to find her there 
alone, after their afternoon’s friction. She 
still, Probably he would never 
discover that Elizabeth’s room was occupied. 


lay very 


She heard the hiss of a soda-water siphon, 
and then he strode out on to the veranda, 
pushed one or two chairs aside noisily, and 
Suddenly he began to speak. 

“Chained a poor wee fellow up in the 
tree, did they ? And left him there all alone 
—and went for a nice walk to enjoy them- 
selves without him,” 

Sybil lay as still as a mouse, and strained 


sat down. 


His voice amazed her—its soft 
She heard the monkey 


chattering noise of 


her ears. 
its gentleness. 
little 


hess— 
give his funny 
content. 
“Never mind,” the amazing 
‘He's got for himselt, 
hasn’t he, a nice, snug, comfy arm all to 


murmured 
voice, company 
himself ? ” 

- By 
glimpse of the veranda through a muslin 
curtain, and see And 
she beheld Jim leaning back in a big wicker 
chair with a tired expression, his feet on 


forward she 


bending : could get a 


without being seen. 


another chair, and the monkey cuddled 
cosily in his arm. 
It seemed to be going to sleep. 
fired, old he ran on, 


take a nap while it’s so peaceful. 


man ?’ “Well, 
No tire 
some dogs nor bad-tempered cats. Not even 
any tiresome visitors with wasp stings in 
their tongues.” 

Sybil could not help smiling. She 


stung him, then! Good] 


had 


AFTON ONE pnd eR On 


Shape TL ee naeerenennanteiotneetaemmmnereere: . 
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“ Heigh-ho, Puck, females are the devil. 
You’re much happier living alone in your 
tree, in comfortable single-blessedness, if 
you only knew it. And I suppose if you 
were loose for one single hour, and.a brazen 
little lady-monkey came along and beckoned 
you, you'd throw it all to the winds, and be 
off like a lone dog on the old trail ? 

‘“ That's why they’re the devil. We know 
they’re selfish, frivolous-minded, dressed-up 
dolls, ready to make ducks and drakes of a 
good fellow’s life for a mere whim, and yet 
we can’t hate ’em body and soul as we 
ought.” 

The smile died on Sybil’s lips, and she 
watched him with sudden seriousness, He 
sat quite silently for some time, staring with 
rather a gloomy expression at the lovely 
view, while the monkey, as happy as possible, 
snoozled in the hollow of his arm. 

Then he patted its head. ‘‘ You seem 
pretty comfy, old man. Don’t mind about 
being left behind any more, to mope and 
whimper in the old tree.” The monkey 
raised its head and chattered affectionately. 
Sybil knew all its variations of tone now, 
and was astonished to see that Puck seemed 
as fond of Jim as of Elizabeth when he was 
gyen the chance to ‘Well, I 
won't mind either, She’s an im- 
pertinent baggage anyway, even if the devil 
himself did give her a face as lovely as a 
flower. JF ore-warned is 


show it. 
things 


fore-armed, and 
we're lucky that we know it’s just the same 
old camouflage for a selfish, self-satisfied 
young female.” 

Suddenly Sybil covered her face with her 
hands and rocked with silent laughter. It 
struck her as extremely funny he should be 
voicing much the same opinion of her that 
she had of him, to say nothing of hearing 
herself called ‘‘ a young female.’”’ Then she 
listened again as he finished. 


“ Heig-ho, Puck! It’s a fine thing for a 
man when his life is filled full of work and 
interest, and there’s no gap anywhere aching 
to be filled up.” 

He lit his pipe and smoked at it silently, 
and Sybil lay back wondering what to do 
if the others returned and revealed her 
presence ; and hoping he would get up and 
go away before they came, so that she could 
slip off to the camp. 

And all the time at the back of her brain 
was wonderment. Was it indeed Jim Lyall, 
the tyrannical egoist, who had spoken in 
that winsome gentle voice to a mere monkey ? 
had almost admitted a fellow-feeling of 
loneliness ? She ran her mind over all he 
had said, and particularly how he had looked 
when he said it. Evidently she had mis- 
understood or misjudged something in him 
Then why was he so openly bitter against 
her ? What had she done to merit just that 
ruthless, unbending antipathy he had shown 
her from the first ? She knit her forehead 
in a puzzled little frown, and wondered 
more and Then again she hoped 
Elizabeth and Flip would not return too 
quickly, and that soon he would go away. 
She glanced round at a window with a 
view to escaping through it, and thought 
it might be possible if she could be suffi- 
ciently silent. 

Then suddenly, to her horror, she was 
arrested by a chattering sound in the open 
doorway. 


more. 


For no known reason Puck had 
taken it into his head to slip out of Jim’s 
arm, and investigate the veranda, possibly 
for a playmate. 

And having discovered Sybil, he sat down 
outside the door and chattered up at her 
in a pleased fashion, as if saying to Lyall— 

‘‘ Here’s the very baggage herself. I’ve 
found 


her.’ 


(End of Chapter Twelve) 
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The Fuel 
of the Future 


By Sw John 


E British people like to sit before an 

open fire. It is not only a habrt but 

a tradition. But we do sometimes 
wonder how much of the heat comes into 
the room and how much goes up the chim- 
ney? It may not much concern us in- 
dividually that the coalfields of Britain are 
not illimitable and the time has been calcu- 
lated when they will have no more coal 
to produce; but it 
does concern us if 
we are wasting fuel 
and that is what 
scientists tell us we 
are doing and urging 
us to stop. 

The happy idea 
that as coal goes out 
electricity will come 
in seems to be very 
much of a delusion. 
The picture of elec- 
tricity providing all 
the power and all the 
heating required, so 
that levers have only 
to be pulled = and 
giant machinery will 
manufacture things, 
and that it requires 
Only the turning of a 
switch for our meals 
to be cooked by elec- 
tricity and our rooms 
warmed by it without 
any undue call on 
our coal resources, is 
a plecture of fairy- 
land, so far as we 
are concerned at any 
rate, for we have no 
Niagaras to provide 
the power to drive 
the dynamos. 

I do not say that 
using electricity as a 
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fuel cannot, and is not, being done, but it is 
expensive, and instead of saving coal we 
are wasting it. The dynamos which gener- 
ate the electricity have to be driven by 
power; that power is usually supplied by 
steam engines ; the steam engines get their 
energy from coal. When you use elec- 
tricity you use coal; and it has been worked 
out that to get the same heat in a room 
by electricity as is 
produced by a gas fire, 
or the same cooking 
done by electricity 
as by gas, four times 
as much coal is used 
up. 

Further, investiga- 
tion has revealed that 
coal is not only a 
thing to burn. Coal 
is a sort of godmother 


particularly good god- 
mother to Great 
Britain, for we have 


world. Under persua- 
sion not only does 
she give us heat and 
power, but a hundred 


other things. Look 
at a heap of coal, 
on the sidewalk, if 


you _ please, 
shovelled into a cellar, 
and think of what it 
contains : 
hues ; 
importance ; poisons ; 
explosives ; 
manures; 


us in the Great War ! 
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to us, and she is a 


the best coal in the 


being 


dyes of all 
drugs of first 


artificial 
oils of 
various descriptions ; 
motor spirit as good 
as petrol—and think 
what all this meant for 


in 
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of benzole 
from the from and from 
them have been manufactured the high ex- 
plosives without which we could not have 
won the war. Oils extracted at the gas- 
works also provided our Navy with fuel at 


processes millions of gallons 
and toluol have 


made 


been extracted 
gas 


coal, 
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things I decided to know more. So I had 
an interesting talk with Mr. David Milne 
Watson, who is President of the National 
Gas Council, Chairman of the Sulphate of 
Ammonia Association, Chairman of the 
Benzole Association, Chairman of the Lon- 


don Coke Committee—all honorary positions 


a very Critical time when the ravages of the —and he is also Governor and Managing 
German submarines had made the delivery Director of The Gas Light and Coke Com- 
of foreign oil a difficulty. From coal, pany of London, the oldest and_ largest 
picric and other acids were ga undertaking in the 
secured. From coal tar, a r _ -- , country 
has been indicated, we get DAYS | 1584 92 | 1895 01) 1902-10} The great thing for the 
aniline dyes, we get sac 20 public to learn is the proper 
charine, aspirin, carboli ag | . way to utilise as well as 
disinfectants ; from what conserve the coal of thi 
was once waste liquor, used 20 | country,” he = said “ee 
in washing the gas, we get 115 is not only a_ question 
sulphate of ammonia, which l ie of having regard for the 
fertilises the land and in ; future; it is a matter ol 
creases our food supply Ls i , present-day practice, which, 
All these and many othe Decline of Winter fogs if on sound lines, mean 
chemical substances are by economy and increased effi- 
products of coal, and when we burn coal ciency, and it means an improvement in the 
in a fireplace or under a steam boiler to general health of the nation. We have great 
make electricity we are burning them all national and international industrial prob- 
up or sending them up the chimney to lems before us, and IL say, unhe:itatingly, 
defile the atmosphere, and getting com- we are far from making the best use ol 
paratively little heat The sensible plan is our great national reservoir of heat energy 
obviously, therefore, to have coal treated at Per annum we are raising for British use 
gasworks, so that the residuals of value can something like 190 million tons af coal and 
be extracted, and have our heat and power that roughly represents at th present 

upplied by time about 

gas — saving $ 230,000,000 

coal for fu- value at the ; SOLE 

ture genera- pit head. r 

tions, and lor domes- 

money and tic 


health forthe 
community 
of to-day. 





Smoke and Sun 
20 Years Ago 


Knowing 
some of these 


purposes 
use 35 
million tons ; 
in factories, 
73 million 
tons; the 


we 





Smoke and Sun to-day 














iron and steel industry takes 32 million 
tons; the gasworks 20 million tons; 
the mines another 20; and the railways 
use up 15 million tons. But there is also 
our enormous export trade in coal and 
the quantity used by our ships. Indeed, 
our total output of coal is about 250 mil- 
lion tons per annum, and at the prevent 
rate of consumption we will 


: 
have used 
up our coal in 500 years. 


We know, how- 
ever, that consumption is increasing, and 
if the same ratio continues we shall have 
reached our last scuttleful in 200 years— 


’ 
| |76,000\’, 
_TONS \\ 


Londons Annual Soot fal! 
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use the gas for heating, cooking and for 
power, not only because there is a money 
saving in so doing, but because if we car- 
bonise our coal we can at the same time 
extract in enormous quantities precious 
oils and chemicals so necessary to our in- 
dustries, and make us Jess dependent on 
foreign supplies. You are a householder ? ” 
1 admitted I was, and that in my house 
were both coal grates and gas fires. 
“Well,” said Mr. Milne Watson, “ you 
will understand this. It is easier to keep 
clean a room where there is a gas fire than one 


A Whifi from Hanley 


and the end of our cheaply-raised coal long 
before then.” 

“Lam afraid,’”? L remarked, ‘ that pros- 
pect will have little effect on the conduct of 
the average citizen to-day.” 

Mr. Milne Watson recognised that. ‘* The 
point is that by using raw coal we are throw- 
ing into the air, as it were, an enormou 
amount of heat and potential wealth and 
energy (and 


incidentally un-obscuring 
material 


which, if held and = controlled, 
would produce better results and with a 
great saving in coal consumption.” 

“And the remedy ?”’ L inquired. 

“That of carbonising the coal—distilling 
it in closed retorts—instead of burning it 
Taw,” was the reply. ‘‘ That is, we should 

1249 


ire wasted, and health, vegetation and public buildings damaged 


where there is an open fireplace. In large 
establishments that means a big saving in 
servants’ wages and keep—no small matter 
in these days. You need only have a gas 
fire when you want one, whereas a coal fire 
has to be watched and often kept going for 
hours without any real use. You may say 
gas is more expensive than coal. That 
point can be argued, and only holds good 
at all for constant as compared with inter- 
mittent heating ; yet there can be no dis- 
agreement that im a great many Cases if you 


reckon the whole budget of a house it un- 


doubtedly costs less to use gas than coal. 
But do you realise the waste of coal there 
is in the open fireplace ? The open coal 
fire sends much of its heat up the chimney. 
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Gas for Domestic Use 


An all-gas kitchen, where a single-handed « 


twe ve. The appliances are gas-fired 


gas heating stove and gas incinerator 


I am not saying that none of the heat from 
a gas stove goes up the chimney ; it does- 

about 25 per cent. of it, just enough to 
ventilate the nicely. But whilst a 
modern gas fire delivers 75 per cent. of its 
heat into the room, the modern coal 
does not deliver more than a fifth of the 
heat contained by the coal it consumes. 
And what applies to an ordinary household 
applies in greater degree to all our large 
manufactories. And always the 
generation of heat and the provision of 
power there is this great consideration that 
must not be lost sight of—that by using raw 
coal we use it all up, whereas by carbonisa 
tion 


room 


fire 


behind 


we extract 
the 


y* wel 


valuable residuals, and it is 


only gas which we use for heat and 


“* L suppose there is a good deal of popular 
ignorance on this subject 


** Yes,” was the answer, “‘ but there is 
also a wholesome desire to learn The war 
has been a great instructor We have 
learnt how much our increased food pro 


duction in this country has been due to an 
fertiliser of sulphate of 
a direct product of coal 
ation, and we have learnt that dye- 
making is a key industry which must not 
be allowed to get out of our hands again, 
in case the of Nations 


increased use as 


ammonia, which 1 


carboni 


League does not 


xk now does the whole work 
oilers for hot water, 


succeed in abol- 
ishing war! 
There is _ 'still 


some _ prejudice 
against coke, be- 
cause the volatile 
components of the 
coal have 
extracted 

it is 
fuel. 
minous 
apart 


been 
before 
utilised as 
But bitu- 
coal — 
from the 
destruction of by- 
produc ts—is to a 
extent 
in boiler 
furnaces, for it is 
only partially 
burnt and much 
of its qualities are 
lost 
unburnt 


great 
wasted 


for a family of 


and 


gas. 


in soot 
gas hot-closet, gas cooker 


Bituminous coal 
has a relatively 
low efficiency in steam-raising and for other 


furnace purposes, because for ¢ omplete com- 


bustion it requires at least 50 per cent 
excess of air. On the other hand, coke is 
relatively uniform in composition. It is 


composed mainly of one combustible con- 
stituent, carbon, and contains very few of the 
volatile constituents which go to waste when 
bituminous coal is used in boiler furnaces.” 
Mr. Milne Watson of the 


popular idea that soon there will be no need 


L reminded 


for furnaces, or fireplaces, coal or gas, OF 
coal-fed kitchen ranges, because the wonder- 
ful powers of electricity are going to be 
harnessed for the benefit of mankind. 

He smiled. He did not dispute the 
manifold uses of. electricity ind the im- 
portant part it does and will play in th 
nation’s economies ; but he said the publi 


usually forgot that it required coal to drive 
the dynamos, did not realise that the 
resultant heat power obtained at 
a cost of much more coal destroyed than in 
the case of equal useful work performed by 


and 
and 


were 


gas produced from coal 
I am glad to have an opportunity to 
talk about the relative value of gas ane 


electricity from the point of view of the con- 
of dwindling 


ervation our coal resources 


Compare the best results expec ted from the 
projected electricity super-stations, @ di the 








——e 


perfected systems of gas generation. There 
is available for distribution close on 50 out 
of every 100 heat units in the coal destroyed 
in the gasworks, whilst the great electricity 
stations will distribute as electrical energy 
less than 20 out of every 100 heat units 
consumed if the most optimistic estimates 


as to their economy are realised. In the 
best generating stations to-day, 87 per 


cent. of the heat is wasted; only 13 per 
cent. is available for distribution. From 
the coal conservation point of view, there- 
fore, gas is superior to electricity as a heating 
medium in the proportion of nearly 4 to 1, 
and the super-stations would only reduce 
that proportion to 3 to 1; and improvements 
in gas manufacture are continually being 
made. It is estimated that of the gas con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom to-day, 55 per 
cent. is used for heating and cooking ; 35 per 
cent. for lighting ; and 10 per cent. for motive 
power. If you were to set out to do the 
same work by electricity you would have to 
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use nearly twice as much coal to doit. The 
point I wish to make in this connection is 
that, however much people may approve of 
electricity, its use for heating and cooking is 
not going to mean any conservation in the 
use of coal, but very much the opposite—to 
say nothing of extra cost to the consumer. 

‘““My comparisons are not guess-work. 
They are given on high authority, and are 
not challenged by electricians. We in the 
gas industry of course, that 
electricity is a real competitor with gas as 
an illuminant, and as a motive power ; 
but in regard to their use for fuel purposes 
there is no comparison. Gas holds the field 
on both national and private grounds. 
Electricity would cost the nation too much 
in coal, and the user too much in money.” 

I took it that Mr. Milne Watson resisted 
the idea that electricity could economically 
compete with coal, and contended that for 
domestic purposes it was advisable that we 
abolish coal fires and introduce gas fires. 


B¢ 


recognise, 


et. 
Pe on’ 


=e 
om 


nana s 


A London Dining-room in the Same House, showing Drawing-room with Piano beyond 


P . Oia , r F any way. 
A Qne example of a gas fire fixed in an antique grate without disturbing the old firep| ace Im any y 


When 


alight the effect is of red-hot coke at the clear “ toasting-fire ~ stage 
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Gas for Industrial Use 


in a Birmi 


The “Glory Hole’ 


But,”’ Mr. Milne 
that 
not 


Watson continued, “ I 
gas should be substituted 
the households of 
the country, but also in industry, because it 
is essential that the should get all 
the by-products we those valuable 
products so essential to our factories, 
farms and our forces 
mentioned. We 
crime if we burn 


am 
for 


anxious 
raw coal only in 
nation 
can 

our 
which | have already 


are guilty of a national 


up our coal and have 


to be dependent on other countries for the 


raw 


chemicals, aniline dyes, 
tilisers could 
Moreover, the use of 


fer- 
ourselve 
instead of 


explosives and 


which we make for 


( oal 


gas 


the 


n 


our factories, with attendant 
saving of the 
healthier the 
increased output, will help us to maintain our 
industrial supremacy in the period of fierce 


International that hes 


saving of 


space, labour creation of 


surrounding anc securing of 


trade competition 


ahead of us. 


“This partly answers the question you 


were asking me as to the relative merits of 
gas over coal It stands to reason that 
drogress has been made where we can buy 
the vital essence of coal-——va unencum- 
bered by the grosser body in which it ha 


been imprisoned We believe in purity, 
1 gas as the 


Have you 


cdecrea ¢ In t he 


ul purified essence of crude coal 


not noticed ot 


recent years a 


number of yellow fogs in 


London ? due to the 


Chat, principally, ts 


wham factory, where gas is t 


substitution in houses 
and works of gas for 
You 
the 
‘London particular’ ? 
Well, that 
consisted of 
that 
thrown 


coal. remem- 


ber pea - soup 
largely 

tarry 
vapours used 
to be inte 
the atmosphere from 
myriads of 


grates 


domesti 

factory 
But at the 
ten gallon 


and 
furnaces, 


gasworks 


of tar are extracted 
for every ton of coal 
carbonised, and not 
a little of this, in- 
stead of polluting the 
air under the old 
system, is used to 


prevent dust on our 


ised for all furnaces ’ 
roads, and so further 
to improve health 

Do you know that for every ton of coal 


burnt in a grate 33) Ib. of sulphur is dis- 
whilst from the gas 
produced from that ton only } Ib. of sulphur 


is given off 


charged into the air 
The unthinking may say that 
the tar fumes and sulphur vapours go into 

the That 1 
extract the tar and securt 


the air anyway, at gasworks. 


not so, because we 
practically all the sulphur for industrial and 


agricultural purpose 


“ Do you know that over 60,000 tons 
olid matter are deposited annually fror 
the atmo phere in the City of London, at 
a large proportion of this originates in th 


domestic coal fire and kitchen = grate 


Larger use of gas in London is going to make 


fogs still more rare—it already has increas¢ 
the hours of sunshine by about 70 Pp 
annum. That means we are going to hav 


still more sunshine—and sunshine improv 


vitality and raises the general standard 
health. From every point of view the bu 
ing of raw coal is bad It makes the all 
murky; the sulphur damages oul publ 
buildings ; the soot fouls our garments, ‘ 
curtains, our furniture and our lungs. ‘ 
into large industrial areas where enorm 
quantities of coal are burnt, and notict 
clouds of smoke, the dinginess of the bu! 


lig otten the Poo! phy ique of the peop* 
al 
and the way vegetation seems to be choked 


nearly all this is due to belching moke whic 
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could not only be prevented, but actually 
used by extracting at the gasworks the in- 
gredients which make the smoke. Towns 
would be cleaner and people healthier if 
they would only give a little thought to 
what common sense scientifically applied 
would do for them. 

“It is perfectly natural that the house- 
iolder, once convinced gas fires are better, 
should calculate what the cost is going to 
be if he makes the change. Take the heating 
of the house. You can regulate the use oi 
gas much more easily than you can the use 
of coal, and consequently, if gas is used 
rationally, it will cost very little more than 
coal, On the other hand, too, you have to 
take into account the cleanliness, the saving 
of labour and the benefit to health. A gas 
fire enables you to regulate the temperature 
with certainty and ease. And I would 
press the advantage from a hygienic point 
of view. It is wrong to assume that gas 
fires are unhealthy because they consume 
the oxygen in the 
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“Do you expect that gas will take the 
place of coal in the kitchen—that is, will a 
gas fire cook as well as a coal fire?” IL 
asked. 

Mr. Milne Watson’s reply was emphatic- 
ally in the affirmative. ‘‘ These are days for 
labour-saving appliances, and as there is 
great difficulty in getting domestic servants, 
anything that saves the work in a household 
is deserving of serious consideration. Women 
are inclined to be conservative and the 
majority of men are indifferent about what 
goes on in the kitchen; and even if they 
hear about the advantages of a gas-cooking 
apparatus & man hesitates about under- 
taking the cost of installation. But wher- 
ever the gas-cooker has been adopted it 
has been popular, whether it be the simple 
oven gas-cooking stove in the house of the 
artisan, or the elaborate cookers to be found 
in the clubs, restaurants, hotels and homes 
in the West End of London. As they in 
crease in use one would like to see more 
architects and builders 


&) CEREALS ji ° 
room; they do that @) FODDER take into account the 
: 3) BEEF : 
nu more than do coal i: MUTTON fact that the old- 
> eo MILA ‘ er a . 
fires. Both serve as w BUTTER = DYES. ETC fashioned fireplace and 
. ) CHEESE 1 a 7 . 
valuable ventilating = w.ucHt . 3 FUEL On ron Kitchen range are 
oye . 2) HEAT ‘ ; ’ , 
machines. The modern ‘npewea THENAVY = cjoomed, and construct 
a ane ak « BENZENE ; 
gas stove giveswarmth Gaw7 wTNT in accordance with the 
) MOTOR SPIRIT «) MOTOR SPIRIT 
mainly in the form of 


radiant heat ; that is, 
instead of the air being 
made hot, everything 
in the room is gradu- 
ally raised in tempera- 
ture while the air re- 
mains relatively cool. 
No doubt the old 
fashioned gas stoves 
were disposed to heat 
the air and so create 
a drying effect on the 
human body, but this 


CARBON ELECTROOES 
FOR SEARCHLIGHTS 

ELECTRICAL STEEL 
FURNACES, ETC 


Is entirely avoided in the modern type of gas 
fire. People, however, should avoid the cheap 
and nasty makeshift, such as a burner put 
into the grate with a lot of fireclay piled 
upon it without any kind of arrangement in 
relation to the flames. Such abortions, with 
their incomplete combustion and waste ot 
heat up the chimney, are only examples of 
the false economy of mere cheapness. | 
may add that the great majority of the 
medical profession in London are enthusiastic 
supporters of the use of gas for heating.” 





DIRECT & INDIRECT PRODUCTS OF 
COAL GAS MANUFACTURE 


new plan of gas heat- 
ing and cooking.” 
‘Are there not many 
gas-cookers already in 
use ?”’ [ inquired. 
“Oh, yes; there 
are well over a million 
being used in London 
to-day, and most of 
them by poor people 
Gas-cooking is not a 
luxury for the rich 
It is of especial benefit 


FUEL FOR 

(0) GAS PRODUCERS 
(2) STEAM RAISING 
(3) INDUSTRIAL ANC 
(4) DOMESTIC USE 


to the housewife who 
has to be very careful about her pence. When 
you hear of excessive cost in the use of gas 
for cooking, that is solely due to ignorance 
or carelessness. There are many economies 
which can be practised. For instance, a 
tin utensil is better than an iron pot in 
getting a quick return. It is not necessary 
to keep a stove alight until the joint hag 
finished cooking. Even when the gas is 
extinguished a pail of water can be put 
in the oven and it will get warm enough to 
wash up with. Many things like this can 
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be done which would be impossible with a 
coal-fired kitchen range. 

‘*T look forward to the gas-cooker being 
of enormous benefit in working-class houses, 
because food can be prepared quickly and 
with a minimum of work before and after. 
It does not require much imagination to 
understand how it affects the happiness of 
a working man coming home to find the 
wife trying in vain to get the fire to burn, 
with consequent delay in preparing a meal, 
or to realise the comfort it is when the 
cooking of a meal can be started at about a 
minute’s notice. How many artisans have 
now to go to work with a poorly-cooked 
or uncooked breakfast when it would be 
well cooked if there were a gas stove ? 

“What about a hot-water supply for the 
bath ?”’ L suddenly asked. 

“Well,” said Mr. Milne Watson, “‘ I would 
emphasise the necessity for separating the 
cooking and water-heating apparatus if the 
maximum of comfort and convenience is to 
be obtained. The best thing is to install a 
‘circulator’ alongside the kitchen range, 
which can be heated either by coke or gas. 
There are quite a number of appliances on 
the market now whereby hot water can be 
speedily obtained, each of which is designed 
to suit different domestic requirements under 





that heading. Every house or flat re- 
quires to be studied by an expert, and then 
the hot-water problem remains one no 
longer.”’ 

‘ As from your long experience, Mr. Milne 
Watson, you are convinced that gas is the 
fuel which most of us should adopt whether 
in workshops or homes, what is being done 
to instruct the public in its utility ?” 

““ Addresses before scientific societies are 
doing a good deal,’’ Mr. Milne Watson re- 
plied, ‘“‘ and persistent advertising of the 
facts both locally and nationally is also 
achieving much. Moreover, experience is a 
good teacher, and the satisfied consumer is 
a fine selling agent. When gas has been in- 
troduced into local works and other manu- 
facturers see its effectiveness, their education 
broadens and prejudices disappear. And so 
in the home. 

“Speaking generally, the use of gas is 
extending rapidly, and whilst we. shall 
always have a keen competitor in electricity 
light 
there we can 


where and concerned— 
though 


showing 


power are 

make a 
L am quite convinced that ‘ gas 
is the fuel of the future.’ Children of to- 
day, when they become elders, will be rather 
surprised that their parents should not long 


very good 


ago have ceased using raw coal.” 
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Country Life 





HERE is no particular reason, as far 
as I know, why this month I should 
talk about country life. True, it seems 

to be very appropriate to discourse on the 
country in June or July, just as it is emi- 
nently fitting to write about the seaside in 
August+-and an Editor must do the proper 
thing, above all else. ‘True, also, as I write 
the countryside is at the height of its 
beauty and glory, with an ideal sunny day 
tempered with a cool refreshing breeze. On 
the other hand, on such a day as this it is 
much easier and more natural to enjoy the 
countryside than to talk about it; further- 
more, by the time these lines appear the 
wet, cold, clammy weather we so often get 
in July will probably have set in, and one 
would as soon light the fire and read Charles 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Stories ”’ 
thing about country lanes or riverside 
picnicking. However, I'll risk it, and, by 
way of a balance, I'll throw in the informa 
tion ‘“‘ between ourselves’’ that I shall 
shortly be celebrating the completion of 
my second year of country life, and there 
fore, if | am ever going to write about the 
subject, it will have to be now. The cor- 
rect thing, | know, is to give one’s impres 


as hear any 


sions after a fortnight: one usually waxes 
very dogmatic after, say, twelve days in 
India, on ** The Problem of the East,’’ and 
a fifteen days’ tour through China and 
Japan would probably be sufficient for 
most writers to lay down the law on “* The 
Yellow Peril.’ Unfortunately, I did not 
record my impressions after the first fort- 
night, being too engrossed on household 
removal problems, but as I still know really 
nothing of the inside of country life, it may 
be taken for granted that my mind re- 


tains its virgin freshness on the subject, 
and therefore I still can write on it with 
acceptation, 


sje 


Away from Noisy London 





An Editor’s real life is spent in a tiny 
office bounded by the fogs of London on 
one side, and the noise of typewriting 
machines on the other. If he has another 
existence outside town it -is necessarily a 
subliminal one, and liable to be broken 
into by meditations on lost manuscripts, 
or reflections on the unreasonableness of 
irate correspondents and distinguished con- 
tributors. Still, one can learn something 
even from ‘‘ subliminal consciousness 
though angry readers deploring recent 
articles on spiritualism might not admit it. 
And however much one enjoys the bustle and 
life of London town, it must be admitted 
that there is a healing and rest about the 
country that give balm to the wounded 
spirit and fresh zest to the jaded mind. 1 
have lived in my little country cottage in 
one of the prettiest of Sussex villages, 
nearly forty miles from London, for two 
summers and two winters, and winter and 
summer alike would never, could the choice 
be mine,exchange its delights for the gaiety 
of town or the garishness of the suburbs. 


<je 


The Leisureliness of 





Country Shopping 





Shall I say that, to a Londoner of the 
third or fourth generation, one of the de- 
lights of country life is shopping? Just 
contrast the queues of the busy suburban 
shops with the leisureliness of country deal- 
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ings. A regular hobby of mine is to make 
the tour of the village street, and call in at 
the quaint little shops. Our 


is established at a real old Elizabethan cot 


greengrocer 


tage—a house that would be treasure trove 
to an antique collector, and a godsend to 
any artist. As most of the village people 
grow their fruit, I 
imagine that his trade cannot be a thriving 
one. However, I ignore the fact that his 
Canary bananas must come 
Covent Garden, and secure the promise of 


own vegetables and 


have from 
an early batch of home-grown tomatoes 
Like the poet’s children of immortal fame, 
I like to look in at the village blacksmith’s 
and see the sparks that fly: I also like to 
potter around to the local bootshop, where 
clogs of the weirdest, thickest order can be 
obtained, along with dainty footwear from 
Northampton. As the good shopkeeper wil! 
send me along any quantity of boots 
approval,” it provides entertainment for a 
wet afternoon to try all the glories of the 
boot kingdom on one’s feet at home and 
see where the shoe pinches. 


<sSJe 

From Birth to Death 
at the Little Stores 
But these are minor 
freat rendezvous is always the little 
at the corner of the village street near the 
the their 


acquaintance first when in search of nails 
for hanging pictures 


on 








The 


stores 


excursions. 


love stores. I made 


pond. I 


I came for nails and 


stayed to buy a suite of furniture. The 
obliging proprietor, after a tour through 
the antique department, told me that I 
could register there for sugar and get my 
weekly dole of margarine Mrs. Editor 
found later that he would be pleased to 
supply her with cloths and laces, costumes 
and blouses When a small repair was 
wanted in the house I called at the store 
and when the man did not come round 


that 
carpenter-jobman had been called oft 


at the time promised, inquiry elicited 
out 
funeral 
do 
upplying 
birth to 
you 


gentleman-usher at a 
little 
for 


to act as 
In tact, at 
everything 


our stores they can 
you, trom 
child at 


when 


almost 
a complete lavette for a 
burial have 
the 


which a 


a decent 
the 


core to 


providing 


reached end of hundred-and-one 


well-conducted Ii! 


yea! 


hould 


extend in our village Of cow 





big ‘‘ Stores’ 


the 
such multi-services 


in London will perform 
but through a hundred- 
and-one departments in their gigantic 
buildings with an impersonal staff of some 
thousands But 


want of 


doubt—or 


to do = 


here, when in 


when in something else 


stroll around and consult Mr. M., the pro- 
prietor Mind you, the correct procedure 
is to have a half-hour’s leisurelv chat before 


the 
Shopman and work 


approaching business: leisureliness is 
life. 


man put in long hours in the country—but 


note of country 


the whole of the operations are conducted 


with a spirit of glorious restfulness, a sens« 


of untapped reserves which is an_ utter, 


refreshing change from the rush, the clamour, 


the excitement of city life You, fair mis 
tress in the suburbs, when you visit your 
local grocer to claim your six ounces of 
butter, do you find him with leisure and 
ability to discuss the crops, the Peace 
Conference, death duties, and the policy 
of the ecclesiastical commissioners When 
he hands you your pound of tea, will he 
proffer advice on rearing chickens or bring- 
ing up. children Will he send vou 
round a lawn-mower or a suite of furniture 
ll } 


on approval, and call in the 


morning to 


advise you on the lay-out of the tennis 
court Now I am not oblivious of the fact 
that most of my readers already live in the 
country, and this state of affairs will he 
the everyday commonplace to them. Bear 


patiently, however, with the wonder and 


mere Cockney 
Eden 


a suburban existence. More- 


admiration of a who comes 


} 


down to such an from the impersonal 


politenc es oft 


over, if your village boasts the Elizabethan 
greengrocer and the multiple and_ leisurely 
tores learn to appreciate your bles 
ings, and take it from a brother in town that 
shopping in the suburbs these last few years 


been all of weariness and vexation ol! 
<jJo 


All except MilkK—and Plumbers 





1 should, with my usual lo of strict 
wcuracy, have made certai ervations 
when boasting of the omnipresence Ol 
Mr. M The store do not supply mill 
except the condensed variet Our cow 
ire milked on the village een at SIX ! 
the morning, and the fresh milk brought 
ro | by the rosiest-cheeked girl on 

le | have ever n,in ti for breal 
! Vir. Mo also dos 




















And here I approach a fly in the ointment. 
At the crisis of the war all the plumbers 
of the district save one were duly mobilised 
and sent to the front—to make munitions, 
or to wash plates, according to the decrees 
of an all-wise War Department. 
who was left had a waiting list. 


The one 
Also he 
was, to put it mildly, incompetent. Also 
repairs were frequently necessary in the 
house in which we dwelt. The sweet 
sequel of all this being, that when our 
friend the Indispensable Plumber, after a 
ten-days’ wait, mended one hole he made 
two: and it only needs a little sum in 
arithmetic to determine how many holes 
were in operation up to the date of the 
cessation of hostilities. But little 
things—what are they? Are they not 
typical of life at home through four weary 
years of war? Are they not the mere ills 
of the flesh that 


these 


have been as nothing 
compared with the wearing, driving strain 
of mind and heart that the Great War has 
meant to us all? The war is over, and 
three other plumbers have been “ de 
mobbed.”” The leak in the cistern shall 
yet be mended. <So 


Social Life in Our Village 


All this about the tradespeople, and 
nothing about the social life of the in- 
habitants ? 





The imputation is treason, for 
we pride ourselves very much on class 
distinctions in our village. True, we had 
a whist drive and dance at the village hall, 
when a retired major’s wife danced in the 
lancers with the butcher who had failed to 
send her mutton when ordered and had de- 
tained her meat coupons when she threatened 
to register elsewhere. The incident was iso 
lated, and the event a mere make-believe 
concession to the spirit of 
Othcially, ‘“‘ we do not associate ourselves 
with the tradespeople.” 


democracy 


Indeed, we will 
sometimes take pains not to do so. Once 
the little child of a trades-person found its 
way into the select class where the children 
of our local aristocracy learn dancing and 
deportment. Mrs. Bevering Blithering, the 
leader of our social set, frowned, and the 
child did not attend again. 

{ mention the fact with pardonable pride, 
for such class distinctions are fast fading 
in this Merrie 


England of ours, and at a 
time when a 


labourer will demand _ five 
pounds a week, and strike if he does not 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 





get it, it is refreshing to alight upon. a 
medieval spot where poor pensioned aris- 
tocrats may still frown on the “ lower 
classes’? who are earning twice as much 
as they are, and find 


powerful yet. <Jo 


Time for Real Friendliness 


their frowns are 





But let us respect or ignore the beautiful 
old-world snobbishness that makes our 
village so “‘ respectable,”’ and let us admit 
that the sweet leisureliness of the country 
allows of time for social intercourse and 
genuine kindness of heart. Progress to- 
wards friendliness is necessarily slow. One 
knows one’s next-door neighbour (on one 
side) after six months. The spinster lady 
on the other side may be slightly bowed to 
after a year. The gentleman two doors 
down the road has a double-barrelled name 
and subscribes five shillings to the Christ- 
mas waits: his acquaintance one may not 
hope to form for another two years! But 
this procedure might 
suburbs : 


be repeated in the 
two years is probation time in our 
village, and thereafter one comes and goes 
not as a foreigner and an alien, but as a 
resident and friend, if not exactly a native. 


sje 

A_Fatal Flaw 

Chat we are slow the reader will now have 
noted. It is a slowness that charms the 
heart and makes the pen run eloquent. But 
there came a time when the village leisureli- 
ness sent a pain to the heart and brought 
bitter words to the lips. I do not reter 
to the occasion when the Christmas waits 
visited our little establishment on the first 
week in January: such unpunctuality has 

But on the never-to- 
be-forgotten Armistice Day one reached the 
village after being thrilled with the spon 
taneous outburst of joy in the capital: we 
wandered round the village on the night 


a charm of its own 


of November 11th, curious to see the eftect 
of the news on stolid village England. Not 
a blind was up, nor a flag abroad! The 
village lay wrapped in its war time dark- 
ness, and not a soul rejoiced. Bewildered 
and saddened we withdrew rhe next night 


some flags were found fluttering in the 


winter breeze: on the third evening the 
church bells rang! Also three boys lit a 
small bonfire on the village green : 


the war 
was indeed over, and rural England reioiced 
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It takes a deal to stir us up in our village, 
ind so far one has not heard a word about 
Peace celebrations. It may be that, with 
ample warning, we shall rise to the occa- 
sion in truly heroic style: 
given a tea to the returning soldiers, at 
which a lady recited a poem about the at- 
tempt to rescue General Gordon ; 


we have already 


we are 
still displaying some recruiting posters—— 
the latest is ‘‘ Remember Scarborough”; 
soon we shall have reached the War Savings 
and the subsequent 
and “ Fewer Hot 


<sSJeo 
Our Five Gas Lichts 


stage, Burn Less 


Coals ’ Baths.” 





We have no cinema in our village, but 
boast five gas lights. All the streets are 
supplied with gas lamps in various stages 
of decrepitude; five of these, as I 


Say, 
have been restored, and are lighted of 
nights. The restrictions on street lighting 


by now have long since been rescinded, 


but that makes no difference; it was a 
matter of much local congratulation when, 


some months after the Armistice, the five 


lights were duly re-opened, and we dare not 
ask for more. During the war, of course, 
we had no lights at all in our village, and 
are hoping by the year 1929 we shall have 
erected our memorial to the heroes of the 
Great War have re-established the 
street -lighting system. 
along, contentedly, 
whilst all the world rushes by 
Bolshevism ? Not in our village 
in the heart of Mediawval 
cows chew the cud, 


hedges, the old wives hang out their bits of 


and 
Meanwhile, we jog 
beautifully, 
Radicalism ? 
We are 
England the 
the labourer trims the 


slowly, 


washing, and the children play in the road 
much as they did one hundred, 
dred —wellnigh a 

And 


whatever changes your newfangled 


three hun- 


thousand vears ago. 


they will go on doing the same 
towns- 
people may introduce. In out 


live, move, eat, 


village we 
and sleep with the leisure 
backward, 


liness of the ages It is slow, 
I after all, very 


conservative—but, refresh- 


Eaitoy 


arn 


ing to a War-worn 
and | 
for one would not 


city man, 


change the pace. 


{I shall be pleased to award One Guinea for the best letter of criticism or suggestion on 


village life. 


Letters must reach me not later than July 21) 


ASGkZEIS<|> 


The Quiver 
Parliament 


‘* What 2?” 


EAR SIR,—I wonder if anything could be 
done through your valued columns to stem 
the absurd tide of aftected deatne which 

ems to have carried away the young 

people of to-day. No matt how distinctly you 
peak, the in ‘What "if it be not the 
still more impudent drawl, “ Ph-wh-a-at?” You 
xo into a bank and address the clerk. He stares at 
you and says, “ What?” <A young lady goes by 
prattling to her loved one He wearily answers, 
* Wh-a-at ?”’ and she kindl: ivs it all over again 
which, by the way, she will 1 le willing to do 
when the have been married a year). Thirty years 
no well-mannered person would have dreanit of 
iving “ What?” and is it anv better manners to 

Ju family life, nothing can be m i¢ravat 

ing than the affected indifference shown to everything 
poken by another, followed by the inevitable 
* What ?’ If afiected mi-blindness, carrying a 
monocle which is always dropping out, be absurdly 
Jaughable, affected deafne i thing less than 
exasperating Yours ve tru iy 5 


5s. offered for Readers’ 
Views on 
Topics of the Day 


The “ New Revelation” 











O, Mr. Editor, you have a a 
to write to you! Ye lon't ist ft 
into the wast uy . t. but 
ir closing ret | Mav is 
He ‘ theref t I tt vil pris 
it Do 1 know tha proy i di 
( win it n l j t 
of ¢ é ition 1 irrele ' . lenow 
l Ipt | heavenward it ill I " if li 
the ¢ ese lab t l i ug 
it Jap war, t ’ ders 101 
iit , und l € ow 
pla the lead , “ 
nicated with. I I li g 
t who have Ete ial I f to G 
ind tl ire not lil to il and fo 
bidden = inquiri And e' t has er 
their Bil must know verv W that G 1 has utter'y 
bidden thu proposed New Revelation 3 
Old atl my good fmend t t on unl 
“The Old, Old Story” t onl itisfying one to 


! j 


nen H 





















































WENTY, THIRTY, or FORTY years on the 

road of life, it is time for you to stop and 
think seriously as to what your position may 
be ten or fifteen years hence. 
TO-DAY, in the height and strength of your man- 
hood, you may be doing well—happy in your life 
with your loved ones—strong and eager in your 
work. But who can tell how long your good fortune may last or when 
your wife and family may be left to face the world without your aid ? 


WHAT THEN ? 


Why not start now to make cerfain provision for your future by means o. 
Endowment Assurance ?—an investment providing benefits no other form 
of investment or saving can offer. 


Should you unfortunately die before the policy matures, the full amount, 
plus profits due at the time, would be paid to your wife, family, or depen- 
dents, without any deduction or future liabilities. This is a proposition 
every man and woman should seriously consider. It is a duty you owe to 
yourself and your dear ones, and it is well to remember that the earlier 
you take up a policy the lower are the premiums. Send a post card to-day 
and obtain particulars of this advantageous form of investment. Please 
ask for * Endowment Insurance" prospectus. 


EVERY WOMAN 


is invited to send a post card for full particulars of a beneficial form of insur- 
ance which provides for the payment of £4 per week (up to 52 weeks) 
in the event of accident or of being laid up with any of the many serious 
illnesses or diseases as specified in the prospectus, or, if permanently and 
totally disabled, £50 a year for life! These are but two of the many 
benefits provided for. The annual premium works out at a fraction over 
Is. Gd. per week. Lower premiums provide for proportionate benefits. 


Head Office : Branches end Agents 
British Dominions House, TIS DOMIN| the United _ 
Royal Exchange Avenue, Appiications for 

London, E.C,3. NSURANCE Agencies invited. 


32 Moorgate Street, E.C.2; 52 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2 ; 296 High Holborn, W.C.1; 79 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1; 37 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000. 
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Protect your Complexion 
during the Summer 


myed The Sun's brilliant ravs wage their 
unmerciful war upon the complexion. 


attack. A few drops of 


Prepare your skin to withstand their 
BEETHAM'S 


a-rola 


regularly applied will keep your hands and face quite free from 











PALE Roughness, Redness, Irritation, and Tan, and will soon produce a 
COMPLEXIONS complexion as Smooth and Soft as Velvet. Try the wo ure rful 
be greatly iM- effect of La-rola upon your skin. You can obtain it from all 


PROV E p* . just a 
touch of * “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,’ which gives a 


chemists in bottles at 1/14. 


perfectly natural tint to La-rola is quite economica: at 1/15 per bottle, because it goes a long way. 
ue ag pl Bake It is so good that all Chemists sell it. 


gives TH 1E BE sAUTY 
SP 


ot dex: | MM. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 

































































ENGLAND. 
fe —— 
a. }) | BAILEY’S ,fasrc. 
| CHURCH ARMY || Lawns. 
| Mw Sathagfe Vegiente 


Recreation Centres, 
Hostels . &c., &c. 


for 
MEN and WOMEN of 
H.M. Services. 


Washable imperceptible 
Flesh-Coloured Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 

h EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 








38 Oxford Street, London, 














The War is ended, but the Need ll \\WWMMMuiiy 


for these Institutions, and other 


Branches of War-Help, is not. | Robtusons([leariers 


s Great July 
PLEASE SUPPORT THEM = SALE 


eq € Barclay payable ¢t _OF LINENS = 
PREBENDARY (¢ ARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chiet Secretary 


Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Mat Arcl 








‘rite for Samples and 











London, W 1. eae Sent post free S 
, eee . . “Rosinson & Cleaver Ltd. = 
- ‘ { ) sc ee PLACE, BEL FAST A J 
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The Bonnet 


= 
ATERIALS : s 
toz. of 2-piv 
fingering and 
nearly 3 hank otf , 
Ardern’s Sylko. lor 
the wool a_ bone 
crochet hook, No. &, 
and for the thread 
one of No. 12 should 
be used. For the : 
Strings should be x 
obtained 1) yards # 
of soft white ribbon \ 


about 1} in. in width 

The model was made 

entirely in white, but colour may be intro- 
duced in the thread if desired 


ABBREVIATIONS: ch., chain; d.c., double crochet 


tr., treble ; pt., pleot, ™ 


Begin with the wool and coarse hook i 


the centre of the crown 14 ch., miss three, 


Ii tr., 5 tr. in last stitch, then 12 tr. down 


the opposite side of foundation ch. 


2nd rou 3 ch. (for one tr.), then tr. all 


along the top of preceding t1 Always take 
up both threads of tr. in working future 
stitches Work 3 tr. into the first of the 
five at the end of last row, 1 tr. into the 
second tr., 3 tr. into the middle of the tive, 
I tr.in the next and 3 tr. into the fifth 
tr., then 1 ti 


second side 


3rd rou 3 tr. into second tr. of first 
group of three, 3 tr. into centre stitch of top 
and 3 tr. into second tr 
three, I tr. as 
tr. 


into each of the tr. down the 


of third group of 
usual into each of the other 


4th row.—Like the 3rd row, but omit the 
crease in the tip of the last row. 
5th row.—Like the 3rd row. 


NEEDLECRAFT 





Special for Baby 


Bonnet, Mittens, Bootees, 
Nightingale, Shawl and 
Bébé Laces 


Work 


increase. 


seven more rows without any 

Fasten off the wool and do the rest with 
the Sylko. 

Take the finer hook and begin at the edge 
of the first ridge of tr. at the neck end. 
Work d.c. rather loosely into both loops of 
tr. up the side, across the top and down the 
second side. 

Fasten off, then work d.c. in the same 
way into the edge of every alternate ridge 
of tr. in turn, taking the hook through both 
loops as usual. 
d.c. in all. 


There should be six lines of 
Along the last ridge before the 
edge, work pts. thus, beginning on the right 
side of the work 1 d.c. on first d.c. of the 
last row, 1 pt., made of 5 ch., 1 d.c, in the 
first of the five ch 
E dsc. : 
oft. 
lor the margin of the face of the bonnet 
work f tr. 


, * miss one d.c., § pt., 


repeat from * all along. Fasten 


into every tr. of the preceding 
row, then a line of pts. exactly like those 
already made. This completes the crown 
and face of the bonnet 


Feov the neck tst vow i 
stitch 


into each 
along the lower edge of bonnet 
See that the tr. are evenly spaced and 
always taken through two threads of the 
crochet. 
2nd ror Work picots like those at face 
edge of bonnet 
ii 1 chic 


ard 9 


- Ch. © dae 
repeat from beginning of row, 


in first pt 
in same pt 
working into every pt. in turn 

It is necessary to fasten off after every 
row so as to get the work all on the same 
side 

Finally, run the ribbon in and out the 
round the neck. Put a 
stitch or two in the centre to prevent the 


first row of pts 


ribbon from being pulled completely out, 
and puff it slightly between the stitches of 
the crochet. 


si 


Se ree eee 


! 
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Mittens: Knitted on Two 
Needles 
ATERIALS: tf skein wool, rt pair 
No. 12 steel needles, and 1 yard 
ribbon. 





ApsreviaTions: k., knit; p., purl; tog., together ; 
st., stitch; inc., increase (knit first the front and 
then the back of the stitch). 

Cast on 36 stitches. *K. 2, p. 2, repeat 
from * to end of row. Continue working 
thus until the ribbing measures 1} inches. 


Next row.—*K. 2, make 1 (by passing 
wool over needle), k. 2 tog., repeat from * 
8 times. Knit 7 rows plain. Wk. 17, ine. 
1 st. in each of next 2 sts., k. 17. Knit 


1 row plain. K.17, inc. I, k. 2, inc. 1, k. 17. 


/ 


Knit 1 row plain. K. 17, inc. 1 


7: 
1, k. 17. WKnit 1 row plain. 


~ x. & me. 
Continue in 
this way knitting 2 more sts. ach time 
between inc. until there are 48 sts. on needle, 
then knit 1 row plain. 

Knit 31, turn, knit backwards and _ for- 
wards on the 14 sts. (for thumb) for 11 
rows, then decrease every 2 sts. tor 2 rows. 
Break off length of wool, thread through 
the remaining sts. and sew up thumb 
Join wool again to the ball, and commencing 
with the needle containing the 17 knitted 


/ 
sts., k. 2 sts. at base of thumb and work 
across other needle. Mnit 40 rows from 
wrist 
To Jia pe top Ist vow —*¥lx. 4, k. 2 {og., 


repeat from * to end of row. 





The Infant’s Mittens, Knitted on Two 
Needles 





A Pair of Bootees that are quickly 


Knitted 

2nd vow.—Plain. 

3rd vou *KX. 3, k. 2 tog., repeat trom * 
to end of row. 

jth vow Plain. 

sth vow.—*Ik. 2, k. 2 tog., repeat from 
* to end of row. 

oth ro Plain. 

th rou *Kk. 1, k. 2 tog., repeat from 

to end of row. 

Sih row Plain. linish like top ot 


thumb, sew up seam, and run _ ribbon 


through the holes at wrist. 


The Knitted Bootees 


ATERIALS : 1 skein each white 
and coloured wool, 4 steel needles 
No. 14, and 1 yard ribbon. 

Cast 17 sts. on Ist needle, 18 sts. on 2nd 
needle, and 17 sts. on 3rd needle. rhe 
knitting is worked backwards and forwards 
on the 3 needles, the back of the boot being 
sewn up when finished.) 

IKKnit 10 rows of plain with the white 


, | 
wool, then * 2 rows plain with coloured 


wool, 8 rows plain with white; repeat 
from * twice. 

Vext row.—* IX. 2, make 1 ; repeat trom 
* until there are 26 holes. IWKnit next row 


plain, slipping the 
8 rows plain. 


thread off, then knit 


lor the Instep Knit backwards and 
forwards on the middle needle (18 sts.) 























as follows: 8 rows plain with white wool, 
* 2 rows in colour, 8 in white, repeat from 
* twice. 

Now with the needles at either side (each 
containing 17 sts.) pick up 24 sts. from each 
side of the knitted strip, after which you 
should have 41 sts. on the 1st needle, 18 sts. 
on the 2nd, and 41 sts. on the 3rd 

Knit backwards forwards on. all 
needles for 18 
knitting 2 sts. together in every row as you 
come to the last the 2nd 
needle. When the 18th row is completed 


and 


rows, narrowing the toe by 


two stitches on 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Ist yow.—I in 4th st. from hovk, 

* 1 ch., miss 1, 1 d.c. in next; repeat from 
* to end of row. 
1 ch., 1 d.c. in space; repeat 
Continue working in this 
way for 71 rows, then work backwards and 
forwards on 12 spaces (for one front) for 
71 rows. Break off wool. Leave 12 spaces 
at centre of back for neck, and work the 
other front on the last 12 spaces for 71 
rows. 


BORDER: 





ac. 


2nd vow. 


to end of row. 


Join coloured wool at centre 


of lower edge of back and work 5 rows all 





A Crocheted Nightingale for the Young Baby 


the whole of the 18 sts. on the middle needle 
should have been Work 8 
rows, two 


used up more 
the for 
the toe, and at the end of each row for the 
heel. Cast otf, and the 
Wool sufficient for sewing the sides together 
into a-neat, flat seam. 

To trim ede: Join the wool 
to a St. at top of edge, chain 5, * d.c. in 
Next st., chain 


narrowing middle sts. 


leave a length of 


coloured 


5, Miss 1, repeat from *. 


The Crocheted Nightingale 


ATERLALS: 2 skeins white wool, 
1 skein coloured wool, small bone 
crochet hook, 1 yard }-in. ribbon, 


I yard I-in. ribbon. 
Back: Chain 74 


between in 
each corner, also at right angles where fronts 
join the back to form for collar. 
With white wool round the 
colour. 
SLEEVI 
and 


round, making 2 d.c. with 1 ch. 
points 
work 5 TOWS 
Mark st. at 


20 sts. each side. 


centre of shoulder 
count On tlese 41 
sts. work 41 rows, narrowing occasionally, by 
missing a space, making 34 spaces in last 
row at wrist. 

CuFF: Colour. Ist row. 
spaces and make 5 
rows of white 


Narrow to 28 
rows of colour and 5 
Sew up sleeve and 10 spaces 
at the side under the arm, leaving the re- 
mainder open. 

EpGE: Colour.—One 
round, 

znd row.— 


row as before all 


Os 4:6, EGR, 248, Fee tae. 
all in one space, I d.c, in next space ; repeat 
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from * all round tacket, < 
and at edge of cufts. 
Turn back the front 
to form lapel Run 


narrow ribbon through 
spaces 1n cull. 


Fasten a bow of 





7, repeat from * all along 
fo finishing with 1 d.c. in 
J the second tr. of the 


last group. Inall rows, 
always work into both 
threads at the top of 


preceding stitches, 


the wider ribbon at > vd rou 3 ch., 2 tr 
= 
closing of front, leaving Ay in d.c. of last row, * 1 
; 5 
ends to tic. Ma: 
=~ 
‘ » 
4 ? “_ 
We ~ 
” 
me f ~S 
it 
¢ oh 
" | | 1 : 
“E ° = 3” ( 1 > secon ot the 
A Shawl in Crochet iy d.c. in the second 
PA next three tr., 3 tr. in the 
HE model shaw! w — next d.c.: repeat from * 
made in the full siz Showing how the Mittens all along and finish with a 
for an outdoor wrap oe — on Two group of 3 tr. in the last d. 
eeaies 
1} yards square. The pat- Repeat the znd and 3rd 


tern is one that can easily 
be arranged to be of any size 


MATERIALS 


required 


12 oz. of white Shetland 
wool, and a bone hook, No. 8 If 2-ply 
fingering is used, a warmer, but heavier, 
shawl can be made. 

ABBREVIATIONS i le t 
tr., ireble, 

Make a chain foundation 50 inches long 
for a full-sized shaw] 

Ist rou Miss 3 ch., 2 tr. in next ch., 
* miss 2 ch., 1 d.c., miss 2, 3 tr. in next ch 
repeat from * all along, finishing with 3 t1 

md vow furn with t ch., 1 d in the 
second of last three tr., * 3 tr. in d.e. of last 
row, 1 dx in econd of next three tr 





Detail of the Shawl Pattern 


rows till a square is made, 


then, without 
the 


breaking off the wool, work 
tuit 


* wool over hook, put this into the 


thus into corner I made as 
follows : 
work and bring the wool through, 
it out to a length of half an inch; 


from * twice, then wool round the | 


drawing 

repeat 
ook and 
bring it through all the loops at once, work 
1 ch. to close the top of the tuft Every 
tuft is made in this way 

Make 3 ch., 1 
the last tuft 
Work single 


ill round, leaving 


tuft into the same stitch as 
This completes the 


tufts into the eds 


corner 
e of the shawl 
between each a space 
equal in width to that occupied by a tuft. 


Phis 


is plainly shown in the detail given of 
the pattern Work into the next 
corner as before, then along the rest 
of the shawl. See that there are the 
ame number of tufts along each side 

znd yvound In the corner hole 
between the tufts put o tt then * 
1 d.c.in the next hole between tult 
» tr. in next hole; repeat from * all 
round, but always put 9 tr. into the 
corners 

lasten off 

When the crochet is finished, pread 
thie hawl out on a large table, or on 
the tloor over a white sheet Pin it 
out so that the work is quite square 


and ev en, sprea 


1 a damp cloth over it 


and press this gently not too heavily 


with a moderately hot iron. 
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Bébé Lace 











Lace Edgings for 
Trimming 


HIS is just the 
thing for trimming 
baby clothes or 
where the merest touch 
of a lace is required. 
Use Peri-Lusta Snow- 
white Crochet Cotton 
No. 100, and a steel 
hook No. 6 or 6}. It is 
presumed that simple 
crochet is understood. 
FOUNDATION 8 ch 
Ist vow.—r1 d.c. in 
each of the three ch 
loops farthest from the 
hook. Turn at the end 
of each row 


, . 
Cm... sae 


2nd row — 
in the loop 

yd vow.—lilee 2nd 
row, 

jth row.—d38 ch., 3 
(tr. worked into’ the 
hole, 8 ch., 1 d.c. into 
the same hole burn 

sth rou 3 d.c. into 
loop just made, * 3 ch 
3d.c.; repeat from * 
twice, 5 ch., 3 d.c. in 
the space on the other 
side of the group ot 





NEEDLECRAFT 





d.tr A Shawl for Baby. carried out in Crochet 


Oh rou 5 ch 2 hig 


inthe space. This is similar to the tt row 


Repeat from 2nd row tor the length required, 


fhe piece shown in the illustration is for 
a sleeve trimming for a small white skirt for 


a baby. For the bottom of the skirt the 


pattern is widened Use the same cotton 
FOUNDATION 
Ist row 1 d.c. into 5th ch. from needie 


I d.c. in each of next 


2ch., 5 ch., miss 3 ch 


1d.c. in each of next three foundatiom ch " 


5 ch., 1 d.c. in each of last thre 


foundation 
ch 


2nd rou > ch., 3 dic. in first hol Re- 


peat this twice in the other two hok 


37d, 4th and sth row Like 2nd row 

Oth rou Sch., 3 d.tr. in tirst hol zch 
3d.tro in next hole, 3 ch., 3 d.tr. in third 
hele, 8 ch., 1 dic. in the same hol 


1250 


yth y In wop just masle work 3 d 
s ch.; do this three times; 3 d.c., * 5 ch., 
3 u.c. in next hole ; repeat from * twice. 
Sthi 5 Cm. <3 d c. in next hole; re- 


peat from * twice, This is similar to the 
Ist row 

Repeat trom znd row for the length re- 
quired, 


Feather-edge Lace and Insertion 
Insertion 
—_—_— 


AST on 23 stitches and knit across 
plain 

Ist you IX. 2, make 1, k. 3, make 

1. k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 


tov., k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., make 


make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2, 





ue 


we 

















- a — or 90 
we AE x8 a 


yw 


Two Bébé Laces for Trimming 


2nd vow.—K. 2, p. 21, k. 2. 

3rd vow.—K.. 2, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, 
k, 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., 
make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., make I, 
k. 2 tog., make I, k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., 
make I, k. 2. 

qth row.—K. 2, p. 
tog., p. 3, k. 2. 

5th row.—K. 2, make 1, k. 1, make 1, k. 
3 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., 


3, p. 2 tog., p. 9, p. 2 





make 1, k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 
tog., make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. , make 1, 
k. 2. 

6th row.—K. 2, p. 19, k. 2. 


Lace 
a 


Cast on 11 stitches and knit across plain, 

1st row.—K. 2, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., 
make 1, k. 2 tog., make I, k. 3. 

2nd row.—Make I, p. 9, k. 2. 

3vd vow.—K. 1, k. 2 tog., make I, k. 2 
tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k, 
kz. 2, k. 2 tOe. 

4th row.—Make 1, p. 2, p. 2 tog., p. 4, k. 2 

5th row.—K. 2, make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3 tog., make I, kL 

6th row,— Make 1, p. 8, k. 2. 


Bébé Point Edge 


AST on 4 
plain. 
1st row,—K. 2, make L, make 1, k. 2. 


2nd vow.—-K, 3, p. 1, k. 2. 
3rd vow.—K. across plain. 


titches and knit across 





4th vow.—K. across plain 

-_ 5th row.— IX. 2, make 1, make 1, 

k. 2 tog., make 1, make 1, k, 2 tog, 
6th row.— K. 2, p. 1, k. 2, p, 2, k. 2, 
7th rvow.— K, 6, k 2 tog. 
8th row.—Cast off 3, k. 4. 


A Crochet Frill 


SE no thread coarser than 

Peri-Lusta No. 50, and a 

suitable steel hook. 
ABBREVIATIONS: ch., chain; SS. slip 


double crochet; tr., treble, 


stitch ; d.c., , 
Begin on a foundation of 42 chain. 
Ist row.—Miss five, 1 d.c., 3 ch., miss two, 
1 d.c., 3 ch., miss two, 1 d.c., * 5 ch., miss 
five, 1 tr., 5 ch. and 1 tr. into the 
repeat from * four times. The 


ixth ch. ; 
frill is easily 
widened by making foundation chain enough 
for the pattern to repeat seven, eleven, or 
indeed any numbet1 

2nd row. 


of times. 


—6 ch., I ss. into the second ch., 


6 ch., 1 ss. into the second and again 6 ch. 
and 1 ss. into the second ch. This will in 
future be described as one “ triple loop.” 


* r tr., 5 ch., 1 tr. into loop between tr., 
5 ch. ; repeat from * four times, 5 ch., I d.c. 
in next small hole, 3 ch., next hole, 
3 ch., r dic. in last hole. 

3rd vow.—5 ch., 1 d.c. in first hole, 3 ch., 
1 d.c. in next hole, 3 ch., 1 d.c. in next large 
hole, 3 ch., * 5 tr., 3 ch., 5 tr. in next hole 
between tr.; repeat from * four times. 

4th row.—1 triple loop, * 1 tr., 5 ch. and 
1 tr. into hole between groups of ti 
repeat from * four times, 5 ch., 1 d. 
small hole, 3 ch., 1 d.c. in next 
3 ch., 1 d.c. in last small hole. 


I d.c. in 


] 


, soa.s 
in first 
mall hole, 





sth row.—Like the 3rd row. 
6th vow.—Like the 4th rov 
Repeat from the 3rd row 
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endless chain of satisfaction. The moment you enter 
the showrooms you will appreciate the manner in which 
Smarts have anticipated your requirements. Over 
£100,000 worth of beautiful furniture awaits your choice, | 


t 
. \ 
You will find every detail is as a link in an 
and the actual goods you select are ready for delivery. 
If you want credit—and nine-tenths of the public nowadays furnish out 
of income—Smarts Simple System is at your service. It enables you to 
fix your own terms On the spot, spreading the payments over the period 
most suitable to you. There are no extra charges—the plainly-marked 
prices, strikingly moderate as they are, are not added to for credit, 
de livery, or anything else 


« 


If you wish to learn more of Smarts up-to-date methods ot 1 
furnishing, write at once for a copy of their new Booklet, ‘‘ Concerning } 
Furniture.” Iti is a convenient, handy, pocket-size elition of a decidedly 

¢ 


<< 
— 
—a a 


useful furnishing guide, and will be sent you post free under plain cover. 
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Psychology— What 


is it? 





F you cannot answer this question to 

your own satisfaction, this page holds 

more than passing interest for you, 
whether you are preacher, teacher, man 
or woman of business or whatever. It 
matters little what your profession or trade 
is. To alt who wish to “ get on” and win 
solid success, the study of Psychology is 
indi-pensable. It is vital to success. 

Psychology is the science which in- 
vestigates and analyses all the mental pro- 
cesses by which we build up our knowledge 
vo. the world. It is the science of the mind, 
and it is mind that is going to dominate 
tue world of the future. 

The great preacher who draws large 
crowds, the teacher whose pupils rarely fuil 
at examinations, the prominent man ot 
commerce, the eminent novelist—all their 
success is built upon the bedrock of 
Psychology. The same mea-ure of success 
is yours if you will, The study of Psy 
chology will give vou a full realisation of 
your own Personality. Lack Personality 
and you will lack many of this world’s 
goods. It enables you to strengthen that 
greatest of all your assets. What isa man 
or woman without Personality? To such 
Psychology is the door leading to an en- 
trely new and higher life. Though the 
subject is a comprehensive one, yet it is so 
issued by the School of Simplifed Study 
that the average mind quickly masters it. 
It is the easiest possible introduction to 
Psychology, and the promotors’ confidence 
on this point is such that they have 
arranged to send to every reader of THE 
Quiver who sends name and address, four 
l_ssons, taken from the course, free of all 
charge, so that the reader may judge as to 
whether the course is as simplified and 
efficient as is claimed for it. 

The course has been arranged in the 
form of question and answer. This plan 
has the advantage of anticipating to a 
large extent the questions which students 
would be likely to ask and of giving them 
answers such as are calculated to meet 
their difficulties. Most students find the 
ordinary text books toe difficult, and it is 


to smooth the way and elucidate difficulties 
that this course has been provided. In 
this scientinc study of Psychology the 
whole working of your mind is laid bare, 
and the student is shown at each step how 
he can incorporate elements ot Psychologic 
knowledge into his mental gym astics and 
thus render his mental apparatus efficient. 
Mind is divided into three parts for the 


purpose of study, viz.: Intel ect. Feeling 


and Will. Intellect is dealt with first, 
and it is shown how every element of 
knowledge must pass from the out-ide 


world through the nervous system before 
the mind can do its work. The tact that 
the nervous system stands between mind 
and the outer world that only 
sensations can travel through, and all the 
rest is work of the mind. 

For the elucidation of these processes 
the doctrine of Sensation is fully dealt wit) 
Then doctrine of Perception, 
followed by that of Imagination, both Pro- 
ductive and Reproductive. after which the 
doctrine of Conception is fully explained. 
Thus is reached the stage at which the 
inner world becomes a series of conceptual 


sh« WS 


comes the 


systems involving a cleat 
knowledge of the world of things and 
people. Following this, Feeling is cl-arly 
expounded. In the third part « ourse 
the nature of Will and i s relation to human 
conduct is dealt with. 


and systematic 


fthe 


It is shown how the 
Will is defeated by antagonistic conations 
and also by fixed Ideas. Various modes of 
action are specially explained which ar 
almost or entirely independent of Will, 
especially Ideo-motor action, which consti- 
tutes so large a fact of our life. 

The more a midn comes to know his 
own mind the more will he see its defects 
and the greater will be his desire to remedy 
these detects. 

Write to the Secretary of the School 
of Simplified Study, No. a4 St. Paul's 
Chambers, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, E.C., for 
those four free lessons on Psychology. 
The lessons and full details of the course 
will be forwarded post free 


post 


by return ol 
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CONDUCTED BY MBS R-H-LOCK. 
(BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF) 





“How willingly T 


would strew the paths of 
with flowers! How 


beautiful a delight to 

the world joyous !’’—RIcHARD JEFFERIFs. 
Y DEAR HELPERS,—A very large 
proportion of people are anxious to 
carry out Richard Jefferies’ senti- 

ments, but unfortunately in many cases their 


all 
inake 


genero.ity ard enthu ia m are tiresomely re- 
strained by want of Fortunatus’ purse. To 
pursue the subject almost literally, in the e 
days when a bunch of violets may cost any- 
thing from gd. to 2 
your hands for le 


s., and no rose will pass into 
s than 1s. (Ll am writing 
this in April, so perhaps by the time it is 


in print things may have altered), one 
cannot do much in the _ flower-strewing 
line 


To continue the subject in sober 
living is so expensive that the 
is able to set a ide for the welfare of others 


does not go half so far as in pre-war days. 


earne.t, 
amount one 


Many folk, in fact, find their incomes so 
reduced that they cannot spare so much as 
in former times. It is a mot di tressing 
fecling to have to cut down gifts or to 
refuse where the need is great. But L am 
convinced that there are so many different 


ways In which help can be given that I beg 


all readers who are in the difficult position 
of wanting to give, and lacking the hard 
ca h, to glance through our pages and to see 
if they cannot find some outlet for their 
£enero ity 

Money is not the only thing needed. 
Actual ‘‘ handiwork,”’ practical sympathy 
and advice, and very often ‘putting the 
right people in touch with each other,” 
prove more effective methods of helping 
than doles of money. However, we do 
need gifts of money for out Ourtver Army 
of Helpers Bed in Dr. Barnardo’s Boys’ 


ww 


Garden City, and I hope all who can spare 
even a small :um will make this scheme a 
practical reality very soon. We need # 
and so far we have only received £70 2s. 

There is a large amount still to be raised. 
I wish a number of THE Ovutver readers would 
imitate a kind friend of mine from Ceylon 
to whom I sent a copy of the magazine con- 
taining my description of the 


£5 0, 


Garden City. 


He wrote: 

Your Oviver article greatly interested me. That 
story of the “ waif and stray” converted into a 
debonair flying officer specially struck me. It is 
splendid work Dr. Barnardo’s Homes have done. I 
really must yield to the impulse to subscribe my 
mite to Tue Ourver Army of Helpers Bed in the 
Boys’ Garden City, and enclose cheque for £2 ‘2s. 
for that purpose. When ideals like Dr. Barnardo's 


and Baden-Powell’s show such success, there is hope 
that even the League of Nations may yet find itself 
based upon that universal public approval which alone 
can give it permanent stability. 


And 
plea. ure 


another gift gave me very great 


I nelo 
Army ot 
City. 
as I 
inte 
the 


find 
Fund 
nite: 


some 


d please 
Helpers 
It is a little 


P.O. for towards vour 
in Dr. Barnardo’s Garden 
est I have just received, and 
have been over of the cottages, I am very 
rested in the scheme and hope vou will raise 
money.——A. D. (Norwood 


6s. 


All gifts of money 
shillings 
tne 


, large or :mall—pounds, 
are equally welcome for 


the bed. 


or pene c 


endowment of 


A Letter from Sir Arthur Pearson 


All members of 
Helpers who have 
Arthur Pear: on’s work the 
blinded soldier appreciate his leiter. 
They will unite with me in hoping that Sir 
Arthur 
for 





of 
Sir 


THE QUIVER Army 
contributed towards 
magnificent for 
will 


will not overtax his strength again, 
his work for the blind is invaluable and 
there is no one to take his place. I 
sorry to Miss still 


am 
ill, 


hear Pemberton 1s 
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and I hope I may have a better report to 

give ere long, and that her valuable ser- 

vices will soon be restored to St. Dunstan’s. 
April 7th, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. Locx,—When I was in America Miss 
Pemberton sent me news of the generous contribu 
tions from your Quiver readers to St. Dunstan's 
and to the Children’s Fund, 

My tour in America and Canada was extended to 
twice the length originally intended, and when I 
came home | had a breakdown which necessitated 
a stay in Bournemouth to recuperate my health. 

Miss Pemberton, I know, acknowledged your 
splendid gifts at the time they were sent, but 1 
am anxious to send a line of thanks on my own 
account. 

I should very much like you to convey my warmest 
thanks and appreciation to your readers for the 
loyal way in which they continue month by month 
to show their practical sympathy with the work we 
are doing for those gallant men who have lost their 
sight in the terrible war just ended. 

It is, as you know, our endeavour to make as 
happy as possible, firstly, the period of re-education, 
and afterwards the home life of the blind men who 
are under our care. Friendly and unforgetting help 
such as you and your readers have offered, and 
continue to offer, is very much appreciated by all 
at St. Dunstan’s.—Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) ArrnurR PEARSON. 


A Surprise for Silver 
Thimble Heloers 

I went into the Silver Thimble shop in 
Bond Street, and had a most delightful 
surprie. There Miss Hope Clarke, 
busy and cheerful as ever, and she drew me 
into her inner sanctum 

“T have come to ask you about June 
5th,” 1 said 

And I have great news for you about 

June 5th,” she said. 

Now this mystic date is the one fixed for 
the unveiling of the tablet showing in 
Greenwich Hospital for Seamen that the 
Silver Thimble Fund has paid for the en 
dowment of ten beds at {1,000 each It is 
hoped that H.M. Oueen Alexandra will per- 
form the ceremony. 

Bond Street. 
‘You rouse my curiosity,” 
“It shall be appeased 

to name the tenth bed 

in consideration of all 
have done— 








was 


To return to 
I said. 

I have decided 
fHE QvuIveER Bed,’ 
that your readers 
and of all they will still do.” 

It took my breath away. It 
a very kind thought and 


such 
uch a compliment 


Was 


to THe Quiver Army of Helpers. I am 
sure every member will feel a pleased as 
I did Now we must do our best to deserve 


the compliment Mi Hope Clarke is still 


lacking {400 to complete the {10,000 re 


quired for the ten bed | hope my readers 


will take another look through their silver 
chests and jewel cases and send in any 
oddments, great or small, for THE QUIVER 
Bed in the Greenwich Hospital for Merchant 
Seamen. IL hope to give you an account 
of the ceremony on June 5th in the Auzust 
QOviverR. I have number (Cf 
oddments during the the last months, and 
here is Miss Hope Clarke’s letter regardiag 
our latest parcel : 


received a 


April 21st, I9t9. 
My DEAR Mrs. Locx,—We were very, very pleased 
to get another contribution from Tue Quiver, and 





again we thank all who have so generously given up 
their trinkets and treasures. The value of ths 
parcel amounted to £36 7s. The various iteme 
included 
Gold and metal 2 ° ° {4 0 
29 oz. silver at e ° ° . ; 2s 
Watches ° I 5 
Coins ° e 2 15 
Saleable gifts ‘ ° ‘ e a ( 
Value of a separate contribution . . 0 

f 7 

It is very creditable to receive such a parcel five 
months after the end of the war. Our work shows 
no signs of diminishing yet. 

We are so pleased to see 62 thimbles, as they 
seem to be getting somewhat scarce We are very 
anxious to complete our 60,000 thimbles, but have 
only about 58,000 so far !—-Yours very sincerely, 

H. E, Hope CLARKE. 

I was much touched by the gifts sent 
with the following letter: 

lo-day I am sending you a small box of treasures 
collected from some poor old women towards your 
rhimble Fund, with their very best wishes, or any 
of vour other schemes you may think advisable. 

Mrs.) E_.Lten Bricut (Herghan 


The gifts were greatly appreciated. 


lL appreciated, also, immensely the gifts 
from a bereaved mother who had lost her 
only son and child, Captain W. H. L. Bur- 


gess, in the Battle of the Somme—a young 
man of who had achieved brilliant 
uccess already in the engineering world. 


29}, 





Mrs. Burgess wrote: 

For a long time I could do nothing ; then gradually 
I began working for the bl | yidiers and 
silo and those who have been injured in this 
wwitul war will ever have my first consideration. 


It is in working for the maimed men 
that many broken-hearted men and women 
have found an take up again 
the broken threads of life. Many are the 
letters IL that tell of this 
resolve. For those who mourn these 


incentive to 


receive brave 
young 


and splendid lives I feel I must quote some 


lines which to me are full of hope and com- 
fort, finely expressed. They are by the 
Master of Magdalene, and occur in the 








ae 


. 
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biography of Archibald Don, who fell in 
the war: 


“O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar 

In the sounding labour house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength 
Zealous, beneficent, firm.” 


Flag Day for the Queen’s 
Hospital for Children 








On Tuesday, July 8th, a Flag Day will be 
held in aid of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children, Hackney Road. The “Little 
Folks”? Convalescent Home is the Seaside 
Branch of the Hospital. The Hospital lies 
among some of the poorest districts in 
London, and its needs are great. At the 
pre ent moment there is an urgent call for 
a new Out Patients’ Department and [sola- 
tion Wards. There is no need to dwell on 
the necessity for such additions. All are 
now convinced that no money should be 
spared in the endeavour to give the children 
of to-day every chance of becoming healthy, 
happy citizens. 

The children of the East End start life 
handicapped by their surroundings. It is 
our aim, both at the Hospital and at the 
Convalescent Home, to give them a good 
chance of regaining health and strength. 
The annual Pound Day and Féte—we hope 
it may be a Peace Féte—takes place at the 
“Little Folks’? Home on Saturday, July 
12th. The Countess Brassey has consented 
kindly to open the Féte. 

All gifts of money, pounds of groceries, or 
saleable articles for the stalls will be most 
gratefully received. Please send direct to 
Mrs. R. H. Lock, ‘ Little Folks’ Home, 
Littleceommon, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Silver Paper and Tinfoil 





A magnificent gift of 62 lb. of silver paper 
was sent by our kind friend, Miss Edith 
Fidler, from the West Indies. Miss Fidler 
writes a charming letter and says: 

How thankful we are that this dreadful war has 
Come to an end and that we have gained such a 
victory! Though so far away, it has come very 
near to us, for we have had so many near relations 
in the fight, and two vears ago lost in France one 
of the nicest and brightest and truly good boys 
that blest this earth. We thank God for his life— 


and death in so grand a cause, and now feel re- 
lieved to think that the other boy is safe. 


The following letter proves how chance 


sometimes turns a useless possession into a 
useful one: 

For a long time I’ve been thinking I wish I could 
do something with this paper saved up really for 
a whim, but nothing occurred to me, when, strange 
to say, a friend sent a Christmas Number of THE 
Quiver from Canada in a box of presents, and 
there I saw your schemes, and now send it, hoping 
it will be of some use at last. It should have been 
more, but I left off collecting it, as I could not make 
use of it—(Mrs.) ISABELLE New. 

I was also very pleased with a gift of 
silver paper and pieces of cloth, etc., from 
Miss Bb. Smith (Darnall). She writes : 


The silver paper, etc., has been collected by the 
Junior Christian Endeavour Society of which I am 
superintendent. 

Miss M. L. Scott (Lytham) most kindly 
sent me a beautiful handkerchief case in 
black satin worked in pink roses by a 
wounded Tommy. She asks me to sell it 
for our bed in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. The 
price is 3s. 6d. 


The Jov that Books Bring 





I am still appealing for books and yet 
more books. Another welcome letter from 
A.B. Moore will show you how great is the 
joy they bring to men in the Navy: 


March 31st. 

Dear Mrs. Locx,—I have the greatest pleasure 
in writing these few lines to you and THE QUIVER 
Helpers on behalf of my messmates and myself, 
thanking you again for the grand parcel of books 
which you kindly sent to us, for we do not know 
how to thank you and all your kind helpers for 
thinking so much of us all, for we have had plenty 
of time for reading this last week, for the weather 
has been very bad indeed here. While I am writing 
this it is snowing for all it is worth, and the wind is 
terrible, but we must cheer up and keep on smiling, 
for we shall all soon be home now, and the great 
Victory is won, so I must close now, and trusting 
these few lines find you and all your kind helpers 
in the very best of health, as it leaves us all in the 
pink A 1.—Yours truly, 

N. Moore (H.M.S. Impertous). 

So wishing you all the very best of luck and 

health. 


I heard, too, that books were greatly 
needed to start a Girls’ Club Library in an 
extremely poor district near Birmingham. 
Mrs. Martin, the Vicar’s wife, is a friend 
of mine, and I had a parcel sent to her. 
She was delighted with them, and wrote: 

Thank you so much for the books, which arrived 
yesterday afternoon. Great excitement opening 
them. The Girls’ Guild will be delighted when 
they see them. They pay 1d. for each book, and 
that is the only fund to buy new ones with, so 
every one we have is clear profit. 

And here comes a request from a stoker 


on a mine-sweeper off the Orkneys 
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THE QUIVER 





I would be much obliged if you could send me 
a few be religious ones if possible—for it is 
very lonely up here, and books will be made very 
welcome to pass away our spare moments when im 
harbour for a rest.—J. CAMPBELL, 


oks 


I am sure many readers of THE QUIVER 
will respond to this request. 


And also to this one. A parcel has 
already been sent to both men: 
Palestine, Feb. 26th. 


Dear Mrs. Lock,-—Mavy I trespass on your gener 
osity to the extent of a few magazines or books, if you 
should happen to have any by you? I am in rather 
a lonely spot at present, with no Y.M.C.A. or any 
similar recreation rooms to pass away the evenings, 
and where previously I have always been fortunate 
enough to obtain reading material, | belong to a 
small section only, and as the very few mags. and 
books we have here 


have already gone the round 
of the section, a few reinforcements would be a 
great boon and _ pleasure Wishing you every su 
cess, Yours sincerely, 
R.E. Sigs Ser. T. Parkes. 


Mrs. T 
Australian 


S. Hall, who runs the Hospital for 


Nurses in Southwell Gardens, 


described by me in a recent number, 
Says ; 

We have all been most grateful for the books sent 
from the office: some of the patients were saying 
the other day ‘they were such good books and 
new!” 


We 
books 


. 


sent a parcel of 53 books, 28 paper 
, and 22 the Y.M.C.A 
and they were 


magazines to 
Red Triangle Library,” 
most gratefully received. 


More Pieces Wanted 





[ have received a pathetic appeal for 
pieces of all kinds from Torquay : 


Drak Mapa I am an inmate of St. 
Home, and I have been here now seven years, 
suffering from advanced phthis and”) 
lew, that being caused by surgical tubers 
whilst a young lad of fifteen. 
forty-six on April oth, and am quite alk 
with the exception of a sister fi 
heard for everal 

My object in writing vou is to ask for \ 
in obtaining from your kind Army ot 


Barnaba 

Am 
ive lost one 
ilar troubk 
or Shall be 

ne in the world 
yn whom I have not 


Am now 


vears 





r help 
Helpers any 





spare pieces of ilk, velvet, plusl itin, etc., to 
make needle books, also plec of fine flannel f: 
inside of book On the or f the boo! 
I work a design in cross-stitcl us colourel 








silk I should be grateful it you could help me in 
this wav. Mv means are very small, my total in 
ome being 416 a vear, of which 413 goes for my 
upport here, the remainder being all 1 have to get 
any little articles I require, such as tobacco, stamy 
l clothing I have to depend upon the charity 
others, and, needless to sa this last two vears ha 
be a bad time If I could get orders for th 
books it would help me greatly and relieve my mind 
of a great anxiety The pieces of silk, et must | 

least 4 inche juare Yours very truly 

( Dats 
L a-certained that the books are sterilised 


before being sent out. The cost of them, 
with postage, is 1s. 3d. 

I trust I shall receive a quantity of pieces 
for Mr. Dalton, and also for two ladies who 
work for a mission in Birmingham 
ask for material of any kind, and 
ends of narrow lace and ribbons 

Miss Methley is 


pieces of 


Chev 
odds and 
also anxious for 
fur, cloth, etc., and the 
skin of top hats for toy- and bag-making 
by the 
Hospital 


more 
velvet, 


wounded soldiers at Southmead 


I received various kind letters and eifts 


for the work for soldiers at Southmead 
Hospital 1 will quote from a_ few of 
them : 

I am sending these few scraps, hoping they will 
be of some use for the wounded soldiers at South 


mead. It is wonderful 
can do, I wish you many 
he dear boys.—Ursvubia Rt 


I read with pleasure all vou say about the 
und the clever fingers. I have been 
four vears and eight months in a hos 
town, and have often been surprised at the work 
done by the men. I hope the bundle of cloth, ete., 
will come in useful. We have always taken in Tu! 
QUIVER, and I was very tempted to give up when the 
price went up and up, but eourd never realls 
up my mind to it, as my dear mother 
it so mur erself and rec 
Leina 


what beautiful work they 
more parcels to help 
THERFORD 


make 
always enjoyed 
ommended us to read it 
Seeing your appeal in Tur Oviver for fancy work 
for the boys at the Orthopadic Hospital, I’ve mucl 
pleasure in sending two tea-cloth I hope they 
will give pleasure to some poor laddie. The account 
of t | iw.—A. R. Merri 


their work was most it 
Mrs. KR. Miller, 


Stour, writes: 


Interestu 


Whatcote, Shipston-on 





I am in rather a dilemma: if yor an help me 
I should be atetul. In July (third weel ror, | 
sent a parcel to you of odds and ends wellery 
trinkets, jewel cases, et and amon them was a 
eal sh ipe lL like a bee-hive and the rest 1 a dark 
stone 1 towe quite a small seal P blv some 
jeweller has it some other shop I would will 
ingly pay to get it back from wl \ Now ssesses 
it It is much wanted in the famil 

If anyone should come across this seal 
would he or she communicate kindly with 
Mrs. Milles Naturally, Mi Hope Clarke 
has no recollection of the seal or where ! 
went rhe saleable goods, thousands and 
thousands of them, are displayed in the 
window of the Silver Thimble shop in New 
Bond Street they are sold by various 
ladies who give their service and they 
are bought by ome of the tens of thou 
inds of people who pass up and down 
Bond Street [ hope that by some fortun 
ate coincidence these lines may reach the 


cy e of the pureha er of the eal 
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Your friends in a hundred troubles 


















THE 


vom Vaseline 


although unknown 50 years ago, is one of the most 
popular throughout the whole world to-day, but at the 
same time there are still a great many people who have 
yet to learn that the word is a registered trade mark and 
the exclusive property of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Co., of New York, London, Moscow, Montreal, etc. 


“Vaseline” was coined by Mr. R. A. CHESEBROUGH 
to immortalise his discovery of the substance which he 
named Petroleum Jelty, and in order that the future 
generations might benefit and the sufferings of the 
afflicted be alleviated, he registered * Vaseline” as a 
distinguishing mark, to protect the public from 
dangerous imitations and adulterations. 












There are a variety of Preparations, some forthe Complexi-n, Nabe f Petroleum Jelly 
Chapped Hands, etc., for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Healing ¢ Naat Skin gTemedy tor Burns VeinBu i 

: ay es " ; , 
Wounds, for giving a Healthy and Glossy Appearance to the Sega ld wil relieve Cough ids oF 
Hair, etc. ; in fact, no Home Medicine Cupboard should be 5 Yoh MANUEAC yas 
Without an assortment of the specialities. A Descriptive ~e NEW YORK. u.S-* 


wa Ra 
Oat YAS EL 
mec” THE BRinctoas 
Remember that all original packages are stamped with the oe 
Trade Mark, ‘‘ Vaseline,” and the name of the Manufacturers, 


“ Chesebrough,” on every tin or bottle. 


CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURINC CO. (Cors’d), 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Pamphlet will be sent Post Free 
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“Worth a Guinea a Box” 








EECWAM'S PILLS 


Clear the Complexion. 























THE QUIVER ’’ ARMY OF HELPERS 


Gay Bags ladies who knit for the families of poor 
I sent a number of Gay Bags received clergy, and for Chailey Orthopedic Hospital. 

(after our appeal for them was closed) to ’ 

Miss Methley at Southmead Hospital, and Welcome Gifts and Letters 








she wrote : The following sent welcome gifts and 
The men at Southmead are simply delighted with — letters: 
them. One man said solemnly “‘ he was very glad The Baroness Amherst of Hackney, Mrs. Mewburn, F, E. 
of a new bag, as he'd wore out the one he d hada Daws, Miss M. Symonds, Mrs. A. J. Herring, M. F. Macgregor 
1» 


year Mrs. Hi: arris (Leamington Spa), An Old Reader of Tue QUIVER, eH 
The Misses Mellersh, Mrs. Dyson, Miss Emily Harris, B. of W., yee! 
Mrs. Wm. D. Scott, Miss K. Bennett, A Reader (pieces of fur), AR fy: 
A Revroof Mrs. Ellen Bright, L. B. —s anc 1), Miss Violet Methiey, A. R. Hak 
Talli So ¥. receive _ Murrie M. P. Tomb! eson, , C. S., Mrs. W, J. Leversha, Mrs. 
Talking of outhmead, : I received * ¥ oe Gibson, E. M. Dufty, Dz air D; on, Miss M. L. Scott, Mrs. ¥ 
proof regarding my article in which I Viddas, Miss Ethel Scott, The Misses Pim, Miss E. F 2 
5 Sri ] are ‘ My : : Gedge, Mrs. Beck, Miss I. Bi aby, Miss Warren, Miss Fanny E. 7 
referred to Bristol as a town. My anony- Webb, Miss J. Jac kson, A Constant Reader (King’s Heath), : 
; > , ‘rites * Miss Chilvers, The Misses Eardley, Miss A. E, McWhirter, Amy & 
mous COfre sponde nt writes ; L. Hall, Miss E. Gaubert, Mrs. Thomas Butler S. FR &. &. ft 


Referring to your article in this month’s QuIVER, Lister, Mrs. T. Simpson, Mrs. Elliot, Miss Betty W ood, Miss 
I wish to point out that Bris tol is not a town but a Barnard and Miss Woodham, Miss Paul, F, ¥, Cromer, Miss H, 
city, and well it deserves the title. Am glad you \ att, M. Macleod, Mrs. A. Todd, A, i & Miss Gladys New 
are pleased with the work done by our wounded Mrs. Miles, Miss Lavers, M. \Winitred Trounson, A Friend, 

. Miss K. L. Dodd, Mrs. Mackenzie, Gertrude Dawson, Miss 
at Southmead ; the men are truly a brave lot, and Catherine A, Jackson (Marit-burg), M. A. G., H. A. (i oulton, 
should win the admiration of all—Not A Native OF Glos), Anonymous, M. R., Isabel H. Fitness. 
BRISTOL. 


I apologise to Bristol City, and shall not 
repeat the error 





Sa ARIS. RARE 


ee 
we 


Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly and put Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss or any other title in order to assist us 


; 





Odds and Ends of Wool in sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 
, Yours sincerely 
The odds and ends of wool contributed by ee a é 
: ; ; — BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 

my helpers continue to do splendid service. “ee B SE Deck 

: ; : : (Mrs. R. H. >K). 
Here is a letter from Miss Grace Lowe (St. . ‘) 
Giles Infant Schools, Endell Street), which All letters, gold and silver oddments for, 
must give infinite. satisfaction to all who the Silver Thimble Fund, contributions to 
have helped in this way: THe Quiver Bed at Barnardo’s Boys’: 


Thank you so much for the parcels of wool. Such Garden City, and for “‘ Philip’s’”’ maintenance, 
_m of joy is got out of these stray bundles which books, wool, etc., should be addressed to 
come so unexpectedly. The children make it up pe ci 
Into cuffs and mittens for themselves and balls for Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE QUIVER Offices, La 
the babies, Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques 

I am anxious for any quantity of wool, and postal orders should be made payable 
large or small, for Miss Lowe, for the two to Cassell and Co., Limited. 


LIST OF FUNDS RECEIVED 


The Editor has much pleasure in acknowledging the following amounts received for the various 
funds, as mentioned below, up to May 24, 1919 :— 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: ¥. M. Newnham, 15s. 3 Miss Bristol, £1; “ From Tnree Childre Ryde, ILW., 35.3 
J Nelson, £1 os, 6d. ; ‘‘H. A.,” Poulton, £1; “F. E.,” Alice Sheppey, tos. 


Cromer, 7s. 6d. ; ‘*M. A. G.,” 2s. 6d. 3 Miss M. Symonds, he Osh Dope ome 

ee 6d.; H. A. Beachcroft, £2 2s. 3 Mrs. aa get Wee: Te Silver, Tete Punks ©. J. Rowdy 

: From an Old Reader of THE Qt iver,” £1; A. Day, 6s; Kor The “ Little Folks" Home: Ida Strapp, 3s.; Mary G. 
‘A. B.C.” £1; ‘A Friend,” 5s.; David Dron, £13 Baird, tos. ; Mrs. M. Cole, 2s. 6d. 
Gladys A. Widgery, 2s ; Mrs. M. Cote, as. 6d-; Miss For Aljred Martin: Mrs. Maydew, £3; Mrs. R. A 
B.A. A., 103.3 ‘An ‘ rg ee Ey geen ee ie en rd 


Andrews, £1. 

hs Dunstan's Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors: For “ The League of Loving Hearts": E, M. Newnham, 
Minnie Gouery, £1 os 8d.; Mrs, A. J. Herring 55s. £t 108.; May Wilson, 5s.; Dorothy Davenport, 2s. , 
F. E. Daws, £1; “‘A Friend,” 5s.; ‘Anonyn@is,” Miss Farmer, 4s. 


VERSO 





mm,” Yarm, 4s. 3d. 
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Wanted—Postcard Competition—Results, Literary 


and Art 


HIS month we are going to have 
another Story Competition, and, as 
this is practically our 
number 


midsummer 
, | think we can hardly do better 
than make it a fairy story; then for the 
sake of those readers who have had but 
little practice in story-writing, the length 
is to be not more than a thousand words. 
A prize of Ten Shillings 
for the best entry. 


will be awarded 
The story, by the way, 
must be certified as your own original 


work. 


A Desien Wanted 





For the Art Competition this month I 
should like you to carry out an original 
design for a fire-screen, either in colour or 
in black-and-white. It need not be of an 
elaborate nature; a simple design may 
serve the purpose better. Anyway, I would 
ask you a// to send your ideas along to me, 
and to the competitor who comes out top 
will be given a prize of Ten Shillings. 


Just on a Postcard 





Here is a smaller competition for which, 
I think, every reader will be able to enter 
There’s little doubt but what the Great 


War has taught us all something, possibly 


many things, and I am going to ask you 
to write on a postcard, just briefly, ‘‘ What 
the War has Taught Me,’ 


items one, two, three, and so on, and add 


ng your name an‘! ad tress as usual. The 


numbering the 


prize in this case will be one of Five 
Shillings 

I shall be announcing the results of the 
above competitions in the October number. 


Rules for Comoetitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 





competitions work must be written on one side of 
the paper only. 
2 


2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 


3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 


than. one entry may be submitted by one mpetitor 
tor each competition. 
4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 


by a fully stamped and directed envelope Jarze 
enough to contain tt, Brown paper and _ string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes 
are insufficient, 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
July 21, 1919. They should be addressed ‘ Com 
petition Editor,” Tue Oviver, La Belle 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 


By the way, I am hoping to include a 
Crochet Competition in our next number. 
Please tell all your friends who h ppen to 
be crochet-lovers (no age-limit), so that they 
may have a chance of competing 

Daphne” has much pleasure in an 
nouncing below the resu'ts of the competi 


tions that were given in April last. 


Results of the April Competitions 





** My Dream of the Future ”’ 





The prize of Ten Shillings offered in the 
Literary section in April has been won by 

















THE QUIVER 


THE MOTHER } | 


comonetar| | COLONIAL CONTINENTAL 
and yet is unfor- g 

tunately not able 

to rear her infant CHURCH SOCIETY. 

at the breast cannot | 
go wrong if she 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
follows the advice 
of doctors and 
mothers, based on 


pcentnry’s enguel Please Help this Society to— 
ce, and feeds } an 
7 baby on Send out 100 Men to minister to 


the Western Canadian Prairies. 


Found Five Mission Centres in 


the Australian Bush. 
| Send out Missionary - hearted | 
. Women Teachers in Overseas 
State Schools. | 


Seni Aid to Struggling Over- | 


seas Clergy in many Colonies. | 


| In all £68,000 is Appealed for. 











PREPARED with milk, according to direc | 
tions, forms a Complete Diet tor Infants, 
Growing Children, Invalids and the Aged. | 


A Docror, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.Ed., L.F.P.S.Glas., 


etc. (Leeds) writes :—** Your Neave's Food is suiting . : 
our y ungster :dmirably, for which we are very Contributions may be sent to the Secretary, 
thanktul. . She was not doing well on cow's milk | 9 Ser,eants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
and water a'on *."—1o0th donor yervags 1913 | . 
“HINTS ABOUT ,BABY™ sent ice, SAMPLE for 14d. Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Es’. 
pe 














taye—ment ¢ , ! Bankers : BARCLA\’S BANhk. 
jo SIAH R. NI AVI & Ch Fordingbrid,s« | 
| fi 




















LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, _EC.2. 


3ist DECEMBER, 1918. 

















Subscribed Capital - - - - - £34,428,948 
Uncalied Capital - - - ~ . 27,256,250 
Paid-up Capital - - . - - 7,172,697 
Reserve Fund - . - - - 7,172,697 
Deposits - - - £334,898,435 
Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England - 63,756,371 
Money at Call and at Short Notice - - 65,809,169 
Investments and Bills of Exchange- - 100,849,947 
Advances - - - . - 99,213,614 
Advances on War Loans - - - 14,218,201 
Paid- -up Capital is now - - - - £8,171,417 
Reserve Fund ,,_,; ° - - - £8,171,417 





OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
Specially Organised for developing British Trade abroad. 
Foreign Banking Business of every description undertaken. 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliabie substitute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 
Send for oad my 
on “* Ho 
MELLIN'S 


one uuable 
) Feed the Baby" to 
FOOD, LTD., 

LONDON, S.E.15. 


booklet 


PECKHAM, 





End Your Skin 
Trouble 


Let us ask you some straight ques- 
tions. 





Have jou spots or pimples 
on your face, or a rash breaking out 
on any part of your body? 
you a bad leg, 
children suffering 
or nettlerash ? 


Have 
or is one of your 


from ringworm 








Are you worried by 
insect bites, skin irritation: 
All such and miseries 
are absolutely unnecessary. 


rr eczema? 
annoyances 
You can 
be immediately relieved and quickly 
cured ty Antexema. That’s why 
you should procure a bottle of this 
wonder-working British remedy at 
once and nce applying 

without further delay. It cures 
after doctors, | ospitals 


comme 


, a d all else 
have failed. Anexema is not a 


greasy, messy ointment, 





liquid, which is invisible 


Get Antexema To-day | 


All Chemists and Stores, also Boots’, Harrod Selfridge 
Whiteley's, Lewis and Burrows’, Taylors’ Drug Co., Tim 
White's, and Parke’s supply Antexema at 1/3 and per 


bottle, or direct, post free, in plain w "RE r, 1/¢ | fr 
Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N, 
India, Australasia, Canada, South Africa, 





:HAVE YOU A DOG?... 


means of the BA beter ”" DOG 
2Wec RS you can always keep hin m the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, tull of tife, free trom all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and aiso from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
wor se these Powders with the utmost 
confider.ce; they are prepared trom the recipe of one 
of the best-known — most successtul Dog Breeders 
in the Word, I/e | 2/6; st tree 12 and 
2? 8, from F. PROSSER & Lta., Veverina: 
Chemists, Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through 


any Chemist, Corn Dealer, or Stores 


SS 











THE LION LEADS | 
IT 18 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


BURGESS' 
LION 
OTN tee 


Cures without lancing or he or ee 


surface ar Ad er ng from und 






Trade 
Mark. 


to the 
» per box; 


ng all disease 


» 1, etc. 
Ez. BURGESS, 's9 pA ‘ine. ‘Road, LONDON, Ww.c.1. 





"IN CU RING. 





C. BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 













SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 9d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDOR 











INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 


SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 


SANATORIA, COTTAGES, 
CARACES, WORKMEN'S wevess, = 


¥ ARF ABSOLU LY THE CHEAPEST » Bt 
sand Prices Free, Buy from the largest manu rers: 


F D. COWIESON & Co., 
13 Charles Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 


Contractors to H.M. Gevt., Admivaity, Ivar Office, ec 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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Atrrepa G. Lucas, aged 12, for the essay 
printed in these pages. This competition 
was not <o fruitful of results as I had hoped. 
The essays, though numerous, were rather 
lacking in imagination; nobody seemed 
able to get beyond airships when describing 
possible inventions of the future; while, 
so far as ethical and social principles were 
concerned, no competitor did more than 
plagiarise the League of Nations in their 
“Dream.” Taking the prize-winner’s age 
into consideration, her essay showed much 
the most originality of any sent in, and to 
her, therefore, the prize 

has been awarded. 


The Honours List 





The foliowing com- 


petitors are highly 
commended for their 
essays : 

Noél Woodward, Mary 


Whitmore, Frieda FE. A. 
Wardropper, Molly Ruther- 
ford, Gwendolen Leijonhuf- 
vud, Olive Mermagen, Mar- 
garet E. Williams, H. 
Boulton, C. - Pool, M. 
Park, Dorothy A. Kuhruber, 
Mary D. Burnie, Edith E 

McWilliam, Winifred Berry, 
Jack Nisbet, Doris Elizabeth 
Ryner, Hilda Page, Maudie 
Quayle. 

Commended.—M argaret CSALLEE ; 
Southerden, Leila Barford, J VHA 
David Moffat, Hamilton on” . 
C. W. Breen, C. M. Evans, 7 ‘ 
Margaret McConnac hie, 

Norah Cicely jBurgess, Muriel 

Corbett, Annie E. Halsall, 

Lilian Bedford, Mary Aitken, 

Joan Gedge, Louis Catin, 

Alfred Victor Boyde Morgan, 

James R. Bonney, Dorothy Dafforn, Muriel Smith, 
Merle Tottenham, Sheila M. Roberts, Cicely Taylor, 
Kitty J. Joynt, Dorothy Luckett. 


MY DREAM OF THE FUTURE 


It was one of those beautiful days, towards the 
end of Jun , and I was enjoying a delicious siesta 
in the cool orchard, beneath the wide spreading 
branches of a shady apple tree. Whether it was the 
intoxicating scent from the rose garden near by, 
carried on gentle breezes to where I lay, or the 
slightly swinging branches of the trees, causing a 
Soft, rustling murmur, intermixed with the drowsy 
humming of many busy bees, that had to do with 
the Strange feeling that crept over me, I do not 
Know, 2 

I seemed to fall into a stupor, but I started up 
suddenly, to find mvself no ithe surrounded by 
that quiet scene. Nay! I was standing in the 
midst of a busy thoroughfare, situated in what seemed 
to be a huge city. I gazed around, wonderingly, 
and Would have darted forward had not a hand 
restrained me. Turning, I saw the figure of old 


Father Time standing beside me. He was clad in 





COMPETITION PAGES 


a robe of deep purple, his snow-white beard falling to 
the girdle he wore round his waist. 

“ Where am I?” I faltered. 

“You are in the City of London,” came the reply 
in his deep voice. ‘‘ No doubt you will notice a 
difference,” he continued, noting my gaze of wonder, 
“for this is the eighth day of July, the year 2000.” 

I gasped. Suddenly a queer object came rushing 
up the centre of the extremely wide road, It was 
not unlike a tramear of the present day, but I 
quivered as I saw how it flew past at a tremendous 
rate, balancing upon one huge wheel. 

“That is a gyroscopic car,” informed my guide. 
“The people think nothing of taking quite long 
journeys in them, for: they travel eighty miles per 
hour.” 

was too amazed to reply, so I turned my at 
tention to the human people inhabiting the city 
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The Prize Drawing 


Carried out by A. E. Bearp, aged 17 


We walked along a little way, and I came to the 
conclusion that we were invisible, as no one seemed 
to notice our existence. I observed that the men 
wore navy blue uniforms, ornamented with gold 
stripes and buttons. Their headgear consisted of a 
quaintly peaked cap, owning a kind of blue and 
gold badge. The women were clad in loose gowns 
of navy blue also, and queer, brimless hats adorned 
their heads. 
“Why do the 
questioned, 


people all wear uniforms?” I 

** Because everyone in the world, above the age 
of fourteen, are members of the United League of 
Nations,” replied my escort. “ All the children, 
you will notice, are clad in green—proud are they 
when they sign their names upon the huge roll of 
the League, and don their suits of blue and gold,” 
he continued. A loud whirring sound came from 
above, and glancing up, I saw a huge airship flying 
over. ‘* Almost everyone journeys by air,” said 
Father Time. ‘‘ The shorter distances are taken by 
the cars we have just seen, but the longer ones in 
airships. That one is 500 feet in length, and flies 
at the rate of roo miles per hour.” 

The airship owned four large gondolas, each made 
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to carry eighty persons. Father Time informed 
me of this as we watched the great object disappea 
in the distance. I had been so infatuated with the 
people of the city, the airship, and the queer cars 
that I had not yet noticed the houses that sur- 
rounded me. I gazed at them now, and compared 
them with the houses of the present day. They 
were low, wide buildings, only two storeys in height, 
and painted in a superior yet serviceable shade ot 
green. The large windows were opened wide to 
admit the fresh air, and several little children were 
gazing through the white lacy curtains, across the 
spacious road, some thirty feet in width. 

“The people ought to be healthy, living in such 
beautiful, airy homes,’ I remarked. 

“Yes,” replied Father Tim ‘health is con 
sidered first nowadays.” A special part of the city 
known as Trade Avenue consisted of all the shops 
needed. My companion and I left the long avenue 
and walked along a secluded street. Large trees 
stood at intervals along the broad pavement, giving 
the street quite a country-like aspect. An old 
gentleman passed by, and I stared as I surveyed 
hin flying by, in a kind of solo motor-car, grey in 
colour and rather small, in which was a cosy padded 
seat for the occupant. Father Time informed m« 
that all the younger members of the population 
owned little aeroplanes of their own, in which they 
travelled as we do upon our bicycles, but older 
people used little cars, similar to the one we had 
just seen. Suddenly the whirring sound occurred 
again, and I perceived another airship flying over 
the city at a great rate. A loud rustling seemed to 
fill the air, and I uttered a shriek as I felt something 
strike my head. The scene disappeared in an in- 
stant, and I started up, to find myself once more in 
the orchard. 

“So it was all a dream!” I murmured. Yes, 
certainly the strange visit to London had been a 
dream, but the something that struck my head was 
reality. I frowned slightly as I slowly and medita- 
tively rubbed my head. ut 





Then I burst into a merry 


peal of laughter, for there in my lap lay a nuge 


apple. ‘So it was you that woke me with such a 
fright!” 1 cried, taking a bite from his rosy cheek, 
Fhen I glanced at the tiny watch I wore at my 
wrist. ‘‘ Ten to five!" I exclaimed. ‘ Why, the 


bell goes in ten minutes.” So, jumping up and 
shaking the leaves from my skirt, I paced across 
the lawn and entered the house, wondering with 
perplexitv if my queer dream of the future would 
ever come true. ALFREDA G. Lucas (aged 12), 


Result of the Drawing Competition 





The prize for the best diawing in black- 
and-white of a motor-car is 


A. E. BEARD, aged 17, 


awarded to 
for the sketch de- 


picted this month. The drawings sent in 
by the following competitors are highly 
commended : F 

Edith D. Bradley, Shelagh Morris, Frank W. 


Jack, Beryl M. Puzey, Patricia Riddle, F. W, 
Jessup, D. M. Simpson, William T. Reid, W. F, 
Quayle, Frank Cumberland. 

Commended.——-G. H. Lewis, Alice Evans, James 
Kerr Dobinson, L. Wilby, Noél Brady, Walter 
Mowat, Margaret Smail, Dorothv Luckett, Doris E. 
Ryner, W. C. Jackwan, Alice Wilson, Edith Myers 
M. H. Anton. 


A_Correction 


J regret that an error was made in anno 
results of the School Story Competitio 
it the June issue. Through an overs 


icing the 
in the pages 
ht the name 






A. J. May was omitted from the list, ‘‘ Very Highly 
Commended.’ This reader's story ranked next in 
merit to the prize-winnet’s, and was worthy of very 
pet ul not j . 








THE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





The finest magazine for young people of the present day is 


LITTLE POLAS 


Every month, in addition to the Nature and Library Clubs, 


Pets and Pastimes Pages, etc., there is a Competition 


Corner with Prizes for Literary and Art Entries. 


Full 


particulars will be found in the July issue now on sale. 
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Real Devonshire Violets 
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Boots The Chemists 





182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
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